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| Carter I. 


. EAR heart, Miss Ruth, my dear, now don’t ye be a-going 
—y yet, and me that hasn’t set eyes on ye this month and 
more, and as hardly hears a body speak from morning till night.” 





~ “Come, come, Mrs. Eccles, I am always finding people sitting 
ay here. I expect to see the latch go every minute.” 

anc ‘ Well, and if they,do, and some folks are always a-dropping 
‘in, and a-setting theirselves down, and a clack-clacking till a 
a _ body can’t get a bit of peace! And the things they say! Eh! 


Miss Ruth, the things I have heard folks say, a-setting as it 
might be there, in poor Eccles his old chair by the chimley, as 
the Lord took him in.” 
To the uninitiated, Mrs. Eccles’s allusion might have seemed to 
refer to photography. But Ruth knew better; a visitation from 
nine the Lord being synonymous in Slumberleigh parish with a fall 
( from a ladder, a stoke of paralysis, or the midnight cart-wheel 
that disabled Brown when returning late from the Blue Dragon 
“not quite hisself.” 
“Lor!” resumed Mrs. Eccles, with an extensive sigh, “ there’s 
a deal of talk in the village now,” glancing inquisitively at her 
visitor, “about him as succeeds to old Mr. Dare; but I never 
— listen to their tales.” 

They made a pleasant contrast to each other, the neat old 
woman, with her shrewd spectacled eyes and active hard-worked 
fingers, and the young girl, tranquil, graceful, sitting in the 
shadow, with her slender ungloved hands in her lap. 

They were not sitting in the front parlour, because Ruth was 
an old acquaintance; but Mrs. Eccles had a front parlour—a 
front parlour with the bottled-up smell in it peculiar to front 


parlours; a parlour with a real mahogany table, on which 
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photograph albums and a few select volumes were symmetrically 
arranged round an inkstand, nestling in a very choice woolwork 
mat; a parlour with wax flowers under glass shades on the 
mantel-piece, and an avalanche of paper roses and mixed paper 
herbs in the fireplace. 

Ruth knew that sacred apartment well. She knew the name 
of each of the books; she had expressed a proper admiration for 
the wax flowers; she had heard, though she might have 
forgotten, for she was but young, the price of the “real 
Brussels” carpet, and so she might safely be permitted to sit in 
the kitchen, and watch Mrs. Eccles darning her son’s socks. 

I am almost afraid Ruth liked the kitchen best, with its tiled 
floor and patch of afternoon sun; with its tall clock in the 
corner, its line of straining geraniums in the low window-shelf, 
and its high mantel-piece crowned by two china dogs with red 
lozenges on them, holding baskets in their mouths. 

“Yes, a deal of talk there is, but nobody rightly seems to 
know anything for certain,’ continued Mrs. Eccles, spreading out 
her hand in the heel of a fresh sock, and pouncing on a modest 
hole. ‘“ Ye see, we never gave a thought to him, with that great 
hearty Mr. George, his eldest brother, to succeed when the old 
gentleman went. And such a fine figure of a man in his clothes 
as poor Mr. George used to be, and such a favourite with his old 
uncle! And then to be took like that, horseback riding at polar, 
only six weeks after the old gentleman! But I can’t hear as 
anybody’s set eyes on his half-brother as comes in for the 
property now. He never came to Vandon in his uncle’s lifetime. 
They say old Mr. Dare couldn’t bide the French madam as his 
brother took when his first wife died—a foreigner, with black 
curls; it wasn’t likely. He was always partial to Mr. George, 
and he took him up when his father died; but he never would 
have anything to say to this younger one, bein’ nothin’ in the 
world, so folks say, but half a French, and black, like his 
mother. I wonder now ” began Mrs. Eccles tentatively, with 
her usual love of information. 

“T wonder now,” interposed Ruth quietly, “how the rheu- 
matism is getting on? I saw you were in church on Sunday 
evening.” 

“Yes, my dear,” began Mrs. Eccles, readily diverted to a 
subject of such interest as herself. “Yes, I always come to the 
evening service now, though I won’t deny as the rheumatics are 
very pinching at times. But, dear Lord! I never come up to the 
stalls near the chancel, so you ain’t likely to see me. To see 
them Harrises always a-goin’ up to the very top, it does go agen 
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me. I don’t say as it’s everybody as ought to take the lowest 
place. The Lord knows I’m not proud, but I won’t go into them 
chairs down by the font myself; but to see them Harrises that 
to my certain knowledge hasn’t a bite of butcher’s meat in their 
heads but onst a week, a-settin’ theirselves up——” 

“Now, Mrs. Eccles, you know perfectly well all the seats are 
free in the evening.” 

“ And so they may be, Miss Ruth, my dear—and don’t ye be 
a-getting up yet—and good Christians, I’m sure, the quality are 
to abide it. And it did my heart good to hear the Honourable 
John preaching as he did in his new surplice (as Widder Pegg 
always puts too much blue in the surplices to my thinking), all 
about rich and poor, and one with another. A beautiful sermon 
it was. But I wouldn’t come up like they Harrises. There’s 
things as is suitable, and there’s things as is not. No, I keep to 
my own place; and I had to turn out old Bessie Pugh this very 
last Sunday night, as I found a-cocked up there, tho’ I was not a 
matter of five minutes late. Bessie Pugh always was one to take 
upon herself, and, as I often says to her, when I hear her a-goin’ 
on about free grace and the like, ‘ Bessie,’ I says, ‘if I was a 
widder on the parish, and not so much as a pig to fat up for 
Christmas, and coming to church reg’lar on Loaf Sunday, which 
it’s not that I ain’t sorry for ye, but IJ wouldn’t take upon my- 
self, if I was you, to talk of things as I’d better leave to them 
as is beholden to nobody and pays their rent reg’lar.’ I’ve no 
patience——— But eh, dear Miss Ruth! look at that gentleman 
going down the road, and the dog too. Why, ye haven’t so much 
as got up. He’s gone. He was a foreigner, and no mistake. 
Why, good Lord! there he is coming back again. He’s seen me 
through the winder. Mercy on us! he’s opening the gate; he’s 
coming to the door.” 

As she spoke, a shadow passed before the window, and some 
one knocked. 

Mrs. Eccles hastily thrust her darning-needle into the front of 
her bodice, the general rendezvous of the pins and needles of the 
establishment, and proceeded to open the door and plant herself 
in front of it. 

Ruth caught a glimpse of an erect light-grey figure in the 
sunshine, surmounted by a brown face, and the lightest of light- 
grey hats. Close behind stood a bluck poodle of a dignified and 
self-engrossed deportment, wearing its body half shaved, but 
breaking out in ruffles round its paws, and a tuft at the end of a 
stiffly undemonstrative tail. 

“The key of the church is kep’ at Joneses by the pump,” said 
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Mrs. Eccles, in the brusque manner peculiar to the freeborn 
Briton when brought in contact with a foreigner. 

“Thank you, madam,” was the reply, in the most courteous of 
tones, and the grey hat was off in a moment, showing a very 
dark, cropped head, “but I do not look for the church. I only 
ask for the way to the house of the pastor, Mr. Alwynn.” 

Mrs. Eccles gave full and comprehensive directions in a very 
high key, accompanied by much gesticulation, and then the grey 
hat was replaced, and the grey figure, followed by the black 
poodle, marched down the little garden path again, and dis- 
appeared from view. 

Mrs. Eccles drew a long breath, and turned to her visitor again. 

“Well, my dear, and did ye ever see the like of that? And 
his head, Miss Ruth! Did ye take note of his head? Not so 
much as a shadder of a parting. All the same all the way over; 
and asking the way to the Rectory. Why, you ain’t never going 
yet? Well, good-bye, my dear, and God bless ye! And now,” 
soliloquised Mrs. Eccles, as Ruth finally escaped, “I may as well 
run across to Joneses, and see if they know anything about the 
gentleman, and if he’s put up at the inn.” 


It was a glorious July afternoon, but it was hot. The roads 
were white, and the tall hedgerows grey with dust. A waggon- 
load of late hay, with a swarm of children just out from school 
careering round it, was coming up the road in a dim cloud of dust. 
tuth, who had been undecided which way to take, beat a hasty 
retreat towards the churchyard, deciding that, if she must 
hesitate, to do so among cool tombstones in the shade. She 
glanced up at the church clock, as she selected her tombstone 
under one of the many yew trees in the old churchyard. Half- 
past four, and already an inner voice was suggesting tea! To 
miss five-o’clock tea on a thirsty afternoon like this was 
not to be thought of for a moment. She had no intention of 
going back to tea at Atherstone, where she was staying with 
her cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Danvers. ‘Two alternatives remained. 
Should she go to Slumberleigh Hall close by, and see the 
Thursbys, who she knew had all returned from London yesterday, 
or should she go across the fields to Slumberleigh Rectory, and 
have tea with Uncle John and Aunt Fanny ? 

She knew that Sir Charles Danvers, Ralph Danvers’s eldest 
brother, was expected at Atherstone that afternoon. His aunt, 
Lady Mary Cunningham, was also staying there, partly with a 
view of meeting him. Ralph Danvers had not seen his brother, nor 
Lady Mary her nephew for some time, and, judging by the 
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interest they seemed to feel in his visit, Ruth had determined not 
to interrupt a family meeting, in which she imagined she might 
be de trop. 

“My fine tact,” she thought, “will enable them to have a 
quiet talk among themselves till nearly dinner-time. But I 
must not neglect myself any longer. The Hall is the nearest, 
and the drive is shady ; but, to put against that, Mabel will insist 
on showing me her new gowns, and Mrs. Thursby will make her 
usual remarks about Aunt Fanny. No; in spite of that burn- 
ing expanse of glebe, I will go to tea at the Rectory. I have not 
seen Uncle John for a week, and—who knows ?—perhaps Aunt 
Fanny may be out.” 

So the gloves were put on, the crisp, white dress shaken out, 
the parasol put up, and Ruth took the narrow church path across 
the fields up to Slumberleigh Rectory. 

For many years since the death of her parents, Ruth Deyncourt 
had lived with her grandmother, a wealthy, witty, and wise old 
lady, whose house had been considered one of the pleasantest in 
London by those to whom pleasant houses are open. 

Lady Deyncourt, a beauty in her youth, a beauty in middle life, 
a beauty in her old age, had seen and known all the marked men of 
the last two generations, and had reminiscences to tell which 
increased in point and flavour, like old wine, the longer they were 
kept. She had frequented as a girl the Miss Berrys’ drawing- 
room, and people were wont to say that hers was the nearest 
approach to a salon which remained after the Miss Berrys dis- 
appeared. She had married a grave politician, a rising man, whom 
she had pushed into a knighthood, and at one time into the 
Ministry. If he had died before he could make her the wife of a 
premier, the disappointment had not been without its allevia- 
tions. She had never possessed much talent for domestic life, 
and, the yoke once removed, she had not felt the least inclination to 
take it upon herself again. As a widow, her way through life 
was one long triumphal procession. She had daughters, dull, 
tall, serious girls, with whom she had nothing in common, whom 
she educated well, brought out, laced in, and then married, one 
after another, relinquishing the last with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and refusing the condolences of friends on her lonely position 
with her usual frankness, 

But her son, her only son, she had loved. He was like her, and 
understood her, and was at ease with her, as her daughters had 
never been. The trouble of her life was the death ofherson. She 
got over it, as she got over everything ; but when several years 
afterwards his widow, with whom, it is hardly necessary to say, 
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she was not on speaking terms, suddenly died (being a faint- 
hearted, feeble creature), Lady Deyncourt immediately took 
possession of her grandchildren—a boy and two girls—and pro- 
ceeded as far as in her lay to ruin the boy for life. 

“ A woman,” she was apt to remark in after-years, “is not 
intended by nature to manage any man except her husband. I 
am a warning to the mothers, aunts, and grandmothers, particu- 
larly the grandmothers, of the future. A husband is a sufficient 
field for the employment of a woman’s whole energies. I went 
beyond my sphere, and I am punished.” 

And when Raymond Deyncourt finally disappeared in America 
for the last time, having been fished up !therefrom on several 
occasions, each time in worse case than the last, she excommuni- 
cated him, and cheerfully altered her will, dividing the sixty 
thousand pounds she had it in her power to leave, between her 
two granddaughters, and letting the fact become known, with 
the result that Anna was married by the end of her second season ; 
and if at the end of five seasons Ruth was still unmarried, she 
had, as Lady Deyncourt took care to inform people, no one to 
thank for it but herself. 

But in reality, now that Anna was provided for, Lady Deyn- 
court was in no hurry to part with Ruth. She liked her as much 
as it was possible for her to like any one—indeed, I think she 
even loved her ina way. She had taken but small notice of her 
while she was in the schoolroom, for she cared little about girls as 
arule; but asshe grew up tall, erect, with the pale, stately beauty 
of a lily, Lady Deyncourt’s heart went out to her. None of her 
own daughters had been so distinguished-looking, so ornamental. 
Ruth’s clothes always looked well on her, and she had a knack of 
entertaining people, and much taste in the arrangement of flowers. 
Though she had inherited the Deyncourt earnestness of character, 
together with their dark serious eyes and a certain annoying 
rigidity as to right and wrong, these defects were counterbalanced 
by flashes of brightness and humour which reminded Lady Deyn- 
court of herself in her own brilliant youth, and inclined her to be 
lenient, when in her daughters’ cases she would have been sarcastic. 
The old woman and the young one had been great friends, and not 
the less so perhaps because of a tacit understanding which existed 
between them that certain subjects should be avoided upon which, 
each instinctively felt, they were not likely to agree. And if the 
shrewd old woman of the world ever suspected the existence of a 
strength of will and depth of character in Ruth such as had in 
her own early life been a source of annoyance and perplexity to 
herself in her dealings with her husband, she was skilful enough 
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to ignore any traces of it that showed themselves in her grand- 
daughter, and thus avoided those collisions of will, the result of 
which she felt might have been doubtful. 

And so Ruth had lived a life full of varied interests, and among 
interesting people, and had been waked up suddenly in a grey and 
frosted dawn to find that chapter of her life closed. Lady 
Deyncourt, who never thought of travelling without her maid 
and footman, suddenly went on a long journey alone one wild 
January morning, starting without any previous preparation for 
a land in which she had never professed much interest heretofore. 
It seemed a pity that she should have to die when she had so 
thoroughly acquired the art of living, with little trouble to 
herself, and much pleasure to others ; but so it was. 

And then in Ruth’s confused remembrance of what followed, all 
the world seemed to have turned to black and grey. There was 
no colour anywhere, where all had been colour before. Miles of 
black cloth and crape seemed to extend before her; black horses 
came and stamped black hoof-marks in the snow before the door. 
Endless arrangements had to be made, endless letters to be 
written. Something was carried heavily downstairs all in black, 
scoring the wall at the turn on the stairs in a way which would 
have annoyed Lady Deyncourt exceedingly if she had been there to 
see it, but she had left several days before it happened. The last 
pale shadow of the kind, gay little grandmother was gone from 
the great front bedroom upstairs. Mr. Alwynn, one of Ruth’s 
uncles, came up from the country and went to the funeral, and 
took Ruth away afterwards. Her own sister Anna was abroad 
with her husband, her brother Raymond had not been heard of 
for years. As she drove away from the house, and looked up at 
the windows with wide tearless eyes, she suddenly realized that 
this departure was final, that there would be no coming back, no 
home left for her in the familiar rooms where she and another had 
lived so long together. 

Mr. Alwynn was by her side in the carriage, patting her cold 
hands and telling her not to ery, which she felt no inclination to 
do; and then, seeing the blank pallor in her face, he suddenly 
found himself fumbling for his own pocket handkerchief. 


Cuarpter II, 


On this particular July afternoon, Mr. Alwynn, or, as his 
parishioners called him, “The Honourable John,” was sitting in 
his arm-chair in the little drawing-room of Slumberleigh Rectory. 
Mrs. Honourable John was pouring out tea; and here, once and 
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for all, let it be known that meals, particularly five-o’clock tea, 
will occupy a large place in this chronicle, not because of any 
importance especially attaching to them, but because in the 
country, at least in Slumberleigh, the day is not divided by hours 
but by the meals that take place therein, and to write of Slumber- 
leigh and its inhabitants with disregard to their divisions of time 
is “ impossible, and cannot be done.” 

So I repeat boldly, Mr. and Mrs. Alwynn were at tea. They 
were alone together, for they had no children, and Ruth Deyncourt, 
who had been living with them since her grandmother’s death in 
the winter, was now staying with her cousin, Mrs. Ralph Danvers, 
at Atherstone, a couple of miles away. 

If it had occasionally crossed Mr. Alwynn’s mind during the 
last few months that he would have liked to have a daughter like 
Ruth, he had kept the sentiment to himself, as he did most senti- 
ments in the company of his wife, who, while she complained of 
his habit of silence, made up for it nobly herself at all times and in 
all places. It had often been the subject of vague wonder among 
his friends, and even at times to Mr. Alwynn himself, how he had 
come to marry “ Fanny, my love.” Mr. Alwynn dearly loved peace 
and quiet, but these dwelt not under the same roof with Mrs. 
Alwynn. Nay, I even believe, if the truth were known, he liked 
order and tidiness, judging by the exact arrangement of his own 
study, and the rueful glances he sometimes cast at the litter of 
wools and letters on the newspaper table, and the gay garden hats 
and goloshes, hidden but not concealed, under the drawing-room 
sofa. Conversation about the dearness of butchers’ meat and the 
enormities of servants palled upon him, I think, after a time, but 
he had taken his wife’s style of conversation for better for worse 
when he took her gaily-dressed self under those ominous conditions, 
and he never showed impatience. He loved his wife, but I think it 
grieved him when smart-coloured glass vases were strewn among 
the cherished bits of old china and enamel which his soul loved. 
He did not like chromo-lithographs or the framed photographs, 
which Mrs. Alwynn called her “ momentums of travel,” among his 
rare old prints either. He bore them, but after their arrival in 
company with large and inappropriate nails, and especially after 
the cut-glass candlesticks appeared on the drawing-room chimney- 
piece, he ceased to make his little occasional purchases of old china 
and old silver. The curiosity shops knew him no more, or if he still 
at times brought home some treasure in his hat-box on his return 
from Convocation, it was unpacked and examined in private, and 
a little place was made for it among the old Chelsea figures on the 
bookcase in his study, which had stood ever since he had inherited 
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them from his father on the drawing-room mantel-piece, but had 
been silently removed when a pair of comic china elephants 
playing on violins had appeared in their midst. 

Mr. Alwynn sighed a little when he looked at them this after- 
noon, and shook his head; for had he not brought back in his 
empty soup-tin an old earthenware cow of Dutch extraction which 
he had long coveted on the shelf of a parishioner ? He had bought 
it very dear, for when in all his life had he ever bought anything 
cheap? And now, as he was tenderly wiping a suspicion of beef- 
tea off it, he wondered, as he looked round his study, where he 
could put it. Not among the old Oriental china, where bits of Wedg- 
wood had already elbowed in for want of room elsewhere. Among 
his Lowestoft cups and saucers? Never. He would rather not 
have it than see it there. He had a vision of a certain bracket, 
discarded from the hall, and put aside by his careful hands in the 
lowest drawer of the cupboard by the window, in which he kept 
little stores of nails and string and brown paper, among which 
“Tranny, my love” performed fearful ravages when minded to tie 
up a parcel, 

Mr. Alwynn nailed up the bracket under an old etching, and 
placed the cow thereon, and, after contemplating it over his 
spectacles, went into the drawing-room to tea with his wife. 

Mrs. Alwynn was a stout, florid, good-humoured-looking woman, 
with a battered fringe, considerably younger than her husband 
in appearance, and with a tendency to bright colours in dress. 

“Barnes is very poorly, my dear,” said Mr. Alwynn, patiently 
fishing out one of the lumps of sugar which his wife had put in 
his tea. He took one lump, but she took two herself, and con- 
sequently always gave him two. “I should say a little strong 
soup would——” 

At this juncture the front door-bell rang, and a moment after- 
wards “ Mr. Dare ” was announced. 

The erect, light-grey figure which had awakened the curiosity 
of Mrs. Eccles came in close behind the servant. Mrs. Alwynn 
received a deep bow in return for her look of astonishment; and 
then, with an eager exclamation, the visitor had seized both Mr. 
Alwynn’s hands, regardless of the neatly folded slice of bread~- 
and-butter in one of them, and was shaking them cordially. 

Mr. Alwynn looked for a moment as astonished as his wife, and 
the blank, deprecating glance he cast at his visitor showed that 
he was at a loss. 


The latter let go his hands and spread his own out with a 
sudden gesture. 


“Ah! you do not know me,” he said, speaking rapidly; “it is 
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twenty years ago, and you have forgotten. You do not re- 
member Alfred Dare, the little boy whom you saw last in sailing 
costume, the little boy for whom you cut the whistles, the son of 
your old friend, Henry Dare?” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Mr. Alwynn, with a sudden flash 
of memory. ‘“ Henry’s other son. I remember now. It és 
Alfred, and I remember the whistles too. You have your 
mother’s eyes. And, of course, you have come to Vandon now 
that your poor brother We have all been wondering when 
you would turnup. My dear boy, I remember you perfectly now ; 
but it is a long time ago, and you have changed very much.” 

“ Between eight years and twenty-eight there is a great step,” 
replied Dare, with a brilliant smile. ‘ How could I expect that 
you should remember all at once? But you are not changed. I 
knew you the first moment. It is the same kind, good face 
which I remember well.” 

Mr. Alwynn blushed a faint blush, which any word of praise 
could always call up; and then, reminded of the presence of Mrs. 
Alwynn by a short cough, which that lady always had in readi- 
ness wherewith to recall him to a sense of duty, he turned to her 
and introduced Dare. 

Dare made another beautiful bow; and while he accepted a 
cup of tea from Mrs. Alwynn, Mr. Alwynn had time to look 
attentively at him with his mild grey eyes. He was a slight, 
active-looking young man of middle height, decidedly un-English 
in appearance and manner, with dark, roving eyes, moustaches very 
much twirled up, and a lean brown face that was exceedingly 
handsome in a style to which Mr. Alwynn was not accustomed. 

And this was Henry Dare’s second son, the son by his French 
wife, who had been brought up abroad, of whom no one had ever 
heard or cared to hear, who had now succeeded, by his half-brother’s 
sudden death, to Vandon, a property adjoining Slumberleigh. 

The eager foreign face was becoming familiar to Mr. Alwynn. 
Dare was like his mother; but he sat exactly as Mr. Alwynn had 
seen his father sit many a time in that very chair. The attitude 
was the same. Ah! but that flourish of the brown hands! How 
unlike anything;Henry would have done! And those sudden move- 
ments! He was roused by Dare turning quickly to him again. 

“T am telling Mrs. Alwynn of my journey here,” he began; 
“of how I miss my train; of how I miss my carriage, sent to 
meet me from the inn; of how I walk on foot up the long hills; 
and when I get there, they think I am no longer coming. I 
arrived only last night at Vandon. To-day I walk over to see my 
old friend at Slumberleigh.” 
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Dare leant forward, laying the tips of his fingers lightly 
against his breast. 

“You seem to have had a good deal of walking,” said Mr. 
Alwynn, rather taken aback, but anxious to be cordial; “but, at 
any rate, you will not walk back. You must stay the night now 
you are here, mustn’t he, Fanny ?” 

Dare was delighted—beaming. Then his face became overcast. 
His eyebrows went up. He shook his head. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alwynn were most kind—but—he became more and more de- 
jected—a bag, a simple valise— 

It could be sent for. 

Ah! Mr. Alwynn was too good. He revived again. He 
showed his even white teeth. He was about to resume his tea, 
when suddenly a tall white figure came lightly in through the 
open French window, and a clear voice began— 

“Oh, Uncle John, there is such a heathen of a black poodle 
making excavations in the flower-beds! Do——” 

Ruth stopped suddenly as her eyes fell upon the stranger. 
Dare rose instinctively. 

“This is Mr. Dare, Ruth,” said Mr. Alwynn. “He has just 
arrived at Vandon.” 

Ruth bowed. Dare surpassed himself, and was silent. All his 
smiles and flow of small talk had suddenly deserted him. He 
began patting his dog, which had followed Ruth indoors, and a 
moment of constraint fell upon the little party. 

“She is shy,” said Dare to himself. “ She is adorably shy.” 

Ruth’s quiet, self-possessed voice dispelled that pleasing illusion. 

“T have had a very exhausting afternoon with Mrs. Eccles, 
Aunt Fanny, and I have come to you for a cup of tea before I go 
back to Atherstone.” 

“ Why did you walk so far this hot afternoon, my dear; and 
how are Mrs. Danvers and Lady Mary; and is any one else 
staying there ; and, my dear, are the dolls finished ? ” 

“They are,” said Ruth. “They are all outrageously fashion- 
able. Even Molly is satisfied. There is to be a school-feast here 
to-morrow,” she added, turning to Dare, who appeared bewildered 
at the turn the conversation was taking. “All our energies for 
the last fortnight have been brought to bear on dolls. We have 
been dressing dolls, morning, noon, and night.” 

“When is it to be, this school-feast?” said Dare eagerly. “I 
will buy one, three dolls.” 

After a lengthy explanation from Mrs. Alwynn as to the 
nature of a school-feast as distinct from a bazaar, Ruth rose to 
go, and Mr. Alwynn offered to accompany her part of the way. 
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“And so that is the new Mr. Dare about whom we have all 
been speculating,” she said, as they strolled across the fields 
together. ‘“ He is not like his half-brother.” 

“No; he seems to be entirely a Frenchman. You see, he was 
educated abroad, and that makes a great difference. He was a 
very nice little boy twenty years ago. I hope he will turn out 
well, and do his duty by the place.” 

The neighbouring property of Vandon, with its tumbledown 
cottages, its neglected people, and hard agent, were often in 
Mr. Alwynn’s thoughts. 

“Oh, Uncle John, he will, he must! You must help him and 
advise,” said Ruth eagerly. ‘He ought to stay and live on the 
place, and look into things for himself.” 

“‘T am afraid he will be poor,” said Mr. Alwynn meditatively. 

“ Anyhow, he will be richer than he was before,” urged Ruth, 
“and it is his duty to do something for his own people.” 

When Ruth had said it was a duty, she imagined, like many 
another young soul before her, that nothing remained to be said, 
having yet to learn how much beside often remained to be done. 

“‘We shall see,” said Mr. Alwynn, who had seen something of 
his fellow-creatures ; and they walked on together in silence. 

The person whose duty Ruth had been discussing so freely, 
looked after the two retreating figures till they disappeared, and 
then turned to Mrs. Alwynn. 

“You and Mr, Alwynn also go to the school-feast to-morrow ? ” 

Mrs. Alwynn, a little nettled, explained that of course she went, 
that it was her own school-feast, that Mrs. Thursby at the Hall 
had nothing to do with it. (Dare did not know who Mrs. Thursby 
was, but he listened with great attention.) She, Mrs. Alwynn, 
gave it herself. Her own cook, who had been with her five years, 
made the cakes, and her own donkey-cart conveyed the same to 
the field where the repast was held. 

“Miss Deyncourt, will she be there?” asked Dare. 

Mrs. Alwynn explained that all the neighbourhood, including 
the Thursbys, would be there; that she made a point of asking 
the Thursbys. 


“T also will come,” said Dare gravely. 


Carter III. 


ATHERSTONE was a rambling, old-fashioned, black-and-white house, 
half covered with ivy, standing in a rambling, old-fashioned 
garden—a charming garden, with clipped yews, and grass paths, 
and straggling flowers and herbs growing up in unexpected places. 
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In front of the house, facing the drawing-room windows, was a 
bowling-green, across which, at this time of the afternoon, the 
house had laid a cool green shadow. 

Two ladies were sitting under its shelter, each with her work. 

It was hot still, but the shadows were deepening and 
lengthening. Away in the sun, hay was being made and carried, 
with crackings of whips and distant voices. Beyond the hayfields 
lay the silver band of the river, and beyond again the spire of 
Slumberleigh Church and a glimpse among the trees of Slumber- 
leigh Hall. 

“Ralph has started in the dog-cart to meet Charles. They 
ought to be here in half an hour, if the train is punctual,” said 
Mrs. Ralph. 

She was a graceful woman, with a placid, gentle face. She might 
be thirty, but she looked younger. With her pleasant home and 
her pleasant husband, and her child to be mildly anxious about, she 
might welllook young. She looked particularly so now as she sat 
in her fresh cotton draperies, winding wool with cool white hands. 

The handiwork of some women has a hard, masculine look. If 
they sew, it is with thick cotton in some coarse material ; if they 
knit, it is with cricket-balls of wool which they manipulate into 
wiry stockings and comforters. Evelyn’s wools, on the contrary, 
were always soft, fleecy, liable to weak-minded tangles, and so 
turning after long periods of time into little feminine futilities for 
which it was difficult to divine any possible use. 

Lady Mary Cunningham, her husband’s aunt, made no immediate 
reply to her small remark. Evelyn Danvers was not a little 
afraid of that lady, and, in truth, Lady Mary, with her thin face 
and commanding manner, was a very imposing person. Though 
past seventy, she sat erect in her chair, her stick by her side, some 
elaborate embroidery in her delicate old ringed hands. Her pale 
colourless eyes were as keen as ever. Her white hair was covered 
by a wonderful lace cap, which no one had ever succeeded in 
imitating, that fell in soft lappets and graceful folds round the 
severe, dignified face. Molly, Evelyn’s little daughter, stood in 
great awe of Lady Mary, who had such a splendid stick with a 
silver crook of her very own, and who made remarks in French in 
Molly’s presence which that young lady could not understand, and 
felt that it was not intended she should. She even regarded with 
a certain veneration the cap itself, which she had once met in 
equivocal circumstances, journeying with a plait of white hair 
towards Lady Mary’s rooms. 

It was the first time since their marriage, of which she had not 
approved, that Lady Mary had paid a visit to Ralph and Evelyn 
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at Atherstone. Lady Mary had tried to marry Ralph in days 
gone by to a woman who—but it was an old story and better 
forgotten. Ralph had married his first cousin when he had 
married Evelyn, and Lady Mary had strenuously objected to the 
match, and had even gone so far as to threaten to alter certain 
clauses in her will, which she had made in favour of Ralph, her 
younger nephew, at a time when she was at daggers drawn with 
her eldest nephew, Charles, now Sir Charles Danvers. But that 
was an old story too, and better forgotten. 

When Charles succeeded his father some three years ago, and 
when after eight years Molly had still remained an only child, 
and one of the wrong kind, of no intrinsic value to the family, 
Lady Mary decided that bygones should be bygones, and became 
formally reconciled to Charles, with whom she had already found 
it exceedingly inconvenient, and consequently unchristian, not to 
be on speaking terms. As long as he was the scapegrace son of 
Sir George Danvers, her Christian principles remained in abey- 
ance ; but when he suddenly succeeded to the baronetey and Stoke 
Moreton, the air of which suited her so well, and, moreover, to that 
convenient pied a terre, the house in Belgrave Square, she allowed 
feelings, which she said she had hitherto repressed with difficulty, 
their full scope, expressed a Christian hope that now that he had 
come to his estate Charles would put away Bohemian things, and 
instantly set to work to find a suitable wife for him. 

At first Lady Mary felt that the task which she had imposed 
upon herself would (D.V.) be light indeed. Charles received her 
overtures with the same courteous demeanour which had been the 
chief sting of their former warfare. He paid his creditors no one 
knew how, for his father had left nothing to him unentailed; and 
once out of money difficulties, he seemed in no hurry to plunge 
into them again. If he had not as yet thoroughly taken up the 
life of an English country gentleman for want of that necessary 
adjunct which Lady Mary was so anxious to supply, at least he 
lived in England and in good society. In short, Lady Mary was 
fond of telling her friends, Charles had entirely reformed, hinting 
at the same time that she had been the humble instrument in the 
hands of an all-wise Providence which had turned him back into 
the way in which the English aristocracy should walk, and from 
which he had deviated so long. But one thing remained—to 
marry him. Every one said Charles must marry. Lady Mary did 
not say it, but with her whole soul she meant it. What she 
intended to do, she, as a rule, performed; occasionally at the 
expense of those who were little able to afford it, but still the 
thing was (always, of course, by the co-operation of Providence) 
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done. Ralph certainly had proved an exception to the rule. He 
had married Evelyn against Lady Mary’s will, and consequently 
without the blessing of Providence. After that, of course, she 
had never expected there would be a son, and with each year her 
anxiety to see Charles safely married had increased. He had 
seemed so amenable that at first she could hardly believe that the 
steed which she had led to waters of such divers merit would 
refuse to drink from any of them. If rank had no charm for him, 
which apparently it had not, she would try beauty. When beauty 
failed, even beauty with money in its hand, Lady Mary hesitated, 
and then fell back on goodness. But either the goodness was not 
good enough, or, as Lady Mary feared, it was not sufficiently 
High Church to be really genuine—even goodness failed. For 
three years she had strained every nerve, and at the end of them 
she was no nearer the object in view than when she began. 

An inconvenient death of a sister, with whom she had long 
since quarrelled about church matters (and who had now gone 
where her folly in differing from Lady Mary would be fully, 
if painfully, brought home to her), had prevented Lady Mary 
continuing her designs this year in London. But if thwarted in 
one direction, she knew how to throw her energies into another. 
The first words she uttered indicated what that direction was. 

Evelyn’s little remark about the dog-cart, which had gone to 
meet Charles, had so long remained without any response, that 
she was about to coin another of the same stamp, when Lady 
Mary suddenly said, with a decision that was intended to carry 
conviction to the heart of her companion— 

“Tt is an exceedingly suitable thing.” 

Evelyn evidently understood what it was that was so suitable, 
but she made no reply. 

“A few years ago,” continued Lady Mary, “I should have 
looked higher. I should have thought Charles might have done 
better, but e 

“He never could do better than—than,” said Evelyn, with a 
little mild flutter. ‘‘ There is no one in the world more——” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, of course, we all know that,” returned the 
elder lady. ‘She is much too good for him, and all the rest of 
it. A few years ago, I was saying, I might not have regarded 
it quite in the light I do now. Charles, with his dis- 
tinguished appearance and his position, might have married any- 
body. But time passes, and I am becoming seriously anxious 
about him; I am, indeed. He is eight-and-thirty. In two 
years he will be forty; and at forty, you never know what a 
man may not do. It is a critical age even when they are 
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married. Until he is forty, a man may be led under Provi- 
dence into forming a connection with a woman of suitable age 
and family. After that age he will never look at any girl out 
of her teens, and either perpetrates a folly, or does not marry at 
all. Ifthe Danvers family is not to become extinct, or to be 
dragged down by a mésalliance, measures must be taken at once.” 

Evelyn winced at the allusion to the extinction of the Danvers 
family, of which Charles and Ralph were the only representatives. 
She felt keenly having failed to give Ralph a son, and the sudden 
smart of the old hurt added a touch of sharpness to her usually 
gentle voice as she said— 

“T cannot see what has been left undone.” 

“No, my dear,” said Lady Mary, more suavely, “you have 
fallen in with my views most sensibly. I only hope Ralph——” 

“ Ralph knows nothing about it.” 

“Quite right. It is very much better he should not. Men 
never can be made to look at things in their proper light. They 
have no power of seeing an inch in front of them. Even 
Charles, who is less dense than most men, has never been allowed 
to form an idea of the plans which from time to time I have made 
for him. Nothing sets a man more against a marriage than the 
idea that it has been put in his way. They like to think it is all 
their own doing, and that the whole universe will be taken by 
surprise when the engagement is given out. Charles is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Our duty is to provide a wife for him, and 
then allow him to think his own extraordinary cleverness found 
her for himself. How old is this cousin of yours, Miss Deyn- 
court ?” 

“ About three-and-twenty.” 

“ Exceedingly suitable. Young, and yet not too young. She 
is not beautiful, but she is decidedly handsome, and very high- 
bred-looking, which is better than beauty. I know all about her 
family ; good blood on both sides; no worsted thread. I forget 
if there is any money.” 

This was a pious fraud on Lady Mary’s part, as she was, of 
course, aware of the exact sum. 

“Lady Deyncourt left her thirty thousand pounds,” said 
Evelyn unwillingly. She hated herself for the part she was 
taking in her aunt’s plans, although she had been so unable to 
support her feeble opposition by any show of reason that it had 
long since melted away before the consuming fire of Lady Mary’s 
determined authority. 

“Twelve hundred a year,” said that lady. “I fear Lady Deyn- 
court was far, very far, from the truth, but she seems to have 
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made an equitable will. Iam glad Miss Deyncourt is not entirely 
without means; and she has probably something of her own as 
well. The more I see of that girl, the more convinced I am that 
she is the very wife for Charles. There is no objection to the 
match in any way, unless it lies in that disreputable brother, 
who seems to have entirely disappeared. Now, Evelyn, mark my 
words. You invited her here at my wish, after I saw her with 
that dreadful Alwynn woman at the flower-show. You will never 
regret it. I am seventy-five years of age, and I have seen some- 
thing of men and women. Those two will suit.” 

“Here comes the dog-cart,” said Evelyn, with evident relief. 

“Where is Miss Deyncourt ?” 

“She went off to Slumberleigh some time ago. She said she 
was going to the Rectory, I believe.” 

“Tt is just as well. Ah! here is Charles.” 

A tall, distinguished-looking man in a light overcoat came 
slowly round the corner of the house as she spoke, and joined 
them on the lawn. Evelyn went to meet him with evident 
affection, which met with as evident a return, and he then ex- 
changed a more formal greeting with his aunt. 

“Come and sit down here,” said Evelyn, pulling forward a 
garden-chair. ‘ How hot and tired you look!” 

“T am tired to death, Evelyn. I went to London in May a 
comparatively young man. Aunt Mary said I ought to go, and 
so, of course, I went. I have come back not only sadder and 
wiser—that I would try to bear—but visibly aged.” 

He took off his hat as he spoke, and wearily pushed back the 
hair from his forehead. Lady Mary looked at him over her 
spectacles with grave scrutiny. She had not seen her nephew 
for many months, and she was not pleased with what she saw. 
His face looked thin and worn, and she even feared she could 
detect a grey hair or two in the light hair and moustache. His 
tired, sarcastic eyes met hers. 

“T was afraid you would think I had gone off,” he said, half- 
shutting his eyes in the manner habitual to him. “I fear I took 
your exhortations too mach to heart, and overworked myself in 
the good cause.” 

“A season is always an exhausting thing,” said Lady Mary; 
“and I dare say London is very hot now.” 

“Hot! It’s more than hot. It is a solemn warning to evil- 
doers ; a foretaste of a future state.” 

“I suppose everybody has left town by this time?” continued 
Lady Mary, who often found it necessary even now to ignore parts 
of her nephew’s conversation. 
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“By everybody I know you mean one family. Yes, they are 
gone. Left London to-day. Consequently, I also conveyed my 
remains out of town, feeling that I had done my duty.” 

“Where is Ralph?” asked Evelyn, rising, dimly conscious that 
Charles and his aunt were conversing in an unknown tongue, and 
feeling herself de trop. 

“T left him in the shrubbery. A stoat crossed the road before 
the horse’s nose as we drove up, and Ralph, who seems to have 
been specially invented by Providence for the destruction of 
small vermin, was in attendance on it ina moment. I had seen 
something of the kind before, so I came on.” 

Evelyn laid down her work, and went across the lawn, and 

round the corner of the house in the direction of the shrubbery, 
from which the voice of her lord and master “ rose in snatches,” 
as he plunged in and out among the laurels. 
.. “ And how is Lord Hope-Acton ?” continued Lady Mary, with 
an air of elaborate unconcern. “I used to know him in old days 
as one of the best waltzers in London. I remember him very 
slim and elegant-looking ; but I suppose he is quite elderly now, 
and has lost his figure, or so some one was saying ?” 

“Not lost, but gone before, I should say, to judge by appear- 
ances,” said Charles meditatively, gazing up into the blue of the 
summer sky. 

The mixed impiety and indelicacy of her nephew's remark 
caused a sudden twitch to the High Church embroidery in Lady 
Mary’s hand; but she went on a moment later in her usual tone. 

“And Lady Hope-Acton ? Is she in stronger health ?” 

“T believe she was fairly well; not robust, you know, but, like 
other fond mothers with daughters out, ‘ faint yet pursuing.’” 

Lady Mary bit her lip; but long experience had taught her 
that it was wiser to refrain from reproof, even when it was so 
urgently needed. 

“And their daughter, Lady Grace? How beautiful she is! 
Was she looking as lovely as usual ?” 

“More so,” replied Charles with conviction. ‘ Her nose is even 
straighter, her eyelashes even longer than they were last summer. 
I do not hesitate to say that her complexion is all that her fancy 
paints it.” 

“You are so fond of joking, Charles, that I don’t know when 
you are serious. And you saw a good deal of her?” 

“Of course I did. I leant on the railings in the Row, and 
watched her riding with Lord Hope-Acton, whose personal 
appearance you feel such an interest in. At the meeting of the 
four-in-hands, was not she on the box-seat beside me? At 
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Henley, were we not in the same boat? At Hurlingham, did we 
not watch polo together, and together drink our tea? At Lord’s, 
did not I tear her new muslin garment in helping her up one of 
those poultry ladders on the Torringtons’ drag? Have I not 
taken her into dinner five several times? Have I not danced 
with her at balls innumerable? Have I not, in fact, seen as 
much of her as—of several others ?” 

“Oh, Charles!” said Lady Mary, “I wish you would talk 
seriously for one moment, and not in that light way. Have you 
spoken ?” 

“In a light way, I should say I had spoken a good deal; but, 
sertously—No. I have never ventured to be serious.” 

“ But you will be. After all this, you will ask her?” 

“ Aunt Mary,” replied Charles, with gentle reproach, “ a certain 
delicacy should be observed in probing the exact state of a man’s 
young affections. At five and thirty (I knowI am five and thirty, 
because you have told people so for the last three years), there 
exists a certain reticence in the youthful heart which declines to 
lay bare its inmost feelings even for an aunt to—we won't say 
peck at, but—speculate upon. I have told you all I know. I 
have done what I was bidden to do, up to a certain peint. I am 
now here to recruit, and restore my wasted energies, and possibly 
to heal (observe, I say possibly) my wounded affections in the 
intimacy of my family circle. That reminds me that little un- 
grateful imp Molly has not yet made the slightest demonstration of 
joy at my arrival. Where is she?” and without waiting for an 
answer, which he was well aware would not be forthcoming, Charles 
rose and strolled towards the house with his hands behind his back. 

“Molly!” he called, * Molly!” standing bareheaded in the sun- 
shine, under a certain latticed window, the iron bars of which sug- 
gested a nursery within. 

There was a sudden answering cackle of delight, and a little 
brown head was thrust out amid the ivy. 

“Come down this very moment, you little hard-hearted person, 
and embrace your old uncle.” 

“T’m comin’, Uncle Charles, I’m comin’ ;” and the brown head 
disappeared, and a few seconds later a white frock and two slim 
black legs rushed round the corner, and Molly precipitated herself 
against the waistcoat of “ Uncle Charles.” 

“What do you mean by not coming down and paying your 
respects sooner ?” he said, when the first enthusiasm of his recep- 
tion was over, looking down at Molly with a great kindness in the 
keen light eyes which had looked so apathetic and sarcastic a 
moment before. 
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As he spoke, Ralph Danvers, a square, ruddy man in grey 
knickerbockers, came triumphantly round from the shrubbery, 
holding by its tail a minute corpse with outstretched arms and 
legs. 

ep Got him!” he said, smiling, and wiping his brow with honest 
pride. “See, Charles? See, Molly? Got him!” 

“Don’t bring it here, Ralph, please. We are going to have 
tea,” came Evelyn’s gentle voice from the lawn; and Ralph and 
the terrier Vic retired to hang the body of the slain upon a fir 
tree on the back premises, the recognized long home of stoats and 
weasels at Atherstone. 

Molly, in the presence of Lady Mary and the stick with the 
silver crook, was always more or less depressed and shy. She 
felt the pale cold eye of that lady was upon her, as indeed it 
generally was, if she moved or spoke. She did not therefore join 
in the conversation as freely as was her wont in the family circle, 
but sat on the grass by her uncle, watching him with adoring 
eyes, trying to work the signet ring off his big little finger, whick 
in the memory of man—of Molly, I mean—had never been known 
to work off, while she gave him the benefit of small pieces of local 
and personal news in a half whisper from time to time as they 
occurred to her. 

“ Cousin Ruth is staying here, Uncle Charles.” 

“Indeed,” said Charles, absently. 

His eyes had wandered to Evelyn taking Ralph his cup of tea, 
and giving him a look with it which he returned—the quiet grave 
look of mutual confidence which sometimes passes between married 
people, and which for the moment makes the single state seem 
very single indeed. 

Molly saw that he had not heard, and that she must try some 
more exciting topic in order to rivet his attention. 

“There was a mouse at prayers yesterday, Uncle Charles.” 

“There wasn’t ?” 

Uncle Charles was attending again now. 

Molly gave an exact account of the great event, and of how 
** Nanny ” had gathered her skirts round her, and how James had 
laughed, only father did not see him, and how There was a 
great deal more, and the story ended tragically for the mouse, 
whose final demise under a shovel when prayers were over Molly 
described in graphic detail. 

“ And how are the guinea pigs?” asked Charles, putting down 
his cup. 

“Come and sec them,” whispered Molly, insinuating her small 
hand delightedly into his big one; and they went off together, 
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each happy in the society of the other. Charles was introduced 
to the guinea pigs, which had multiplied exceedingly since he had 
presented them, the one named after him being even then engaged 
in rearing a large family. 

Then, after Molly had copiously watered her garden, and 
Charles's unsuspecting boots at the same time, objects of interest 
still remained to be seen and admired; confidences had to be 
exchanged ; inner pockets in Charles’s waistcoat to be explored ; 
and it was not till the dressing-bell and the shrill voice of 
“Nanny ” from an upper window recalled them, that the friends 
returned towards the house. 

As they turned to go indoors, Charles saw a tall white figure 
skimming across the stretches of low sunshine and long shadow 
in the field beyond the garden, and making swiftly for the garden 
gate. 

“Oh, Molly, Molly!” he said, in a tone of sudden consternation, 
squeezing the little brown hand in his. “ Who is that?” 

Molly looked at him astonished. A moment ago Uncle Charles 
had been talking merrily, and now he looked quite sad. 

“ Tt’s only Ruth,” she said reassuringly. 

“Who is Ruth ?” 

“Cousin Ruth,” replied Molly. “I told you she was here.” 

“She’s not staying here?” 

“Yes, she is. She is rather nice, only she says the guinea 
pigs smell nasty, which isn’t true. She will be late ”—with 
evident concern—“ if she is going to be laced up; and I know 
she is, because I saw it on her bed. She doesn’t see us yet. Let 
us go and meet her.” 

“Run along then,” said Charles, in a tone of deep dejection, 
loosing Molly’s hand, “I think I'll go indoors.” 


Cuarprer LY. 


**T’ve done Uncle Charles a button-hole, and put it in his water- 
bottle,” said Molly, in an important affairé whisper, as she came 
into Ruth’s room a few minutes before dinner, where Ruth and 
her maid were struggling with a black-lace dress. “Mrs. Jones, 
you must be very quick. Why do you have pins in your mouth, 
Mrs. Jones? James has got his coat on, and he is going to ring 
the bell in one minute. I told him you had only just got your 
hair done; but he said he could not help that. Uncle Charles,” 
peeping through the door, “is going down now, and he’s got on a 
beautiful white waistcoat. He's brought that nice Mr. Brown 
with him that unpacks his things and plays on the concer- 
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tina. Ah! there’s the bell;” and Molly hurried down to 
give a description of the exact stage at which Ruth’s toilet 
had arrived, which Ruth cut short by appearing hard upon her 
heels. 

“Tt is a shame to come indoors now, isn’t it?” said Charles, as 
he was introduced and took her in to dinner in the wake of Lady 
Mary and Ralph. “ Just the first cool time of the day.” 

“Ts it?” said Ruth, still rather pink with her late exertions. 
“When I heard the dressing-bell ring across the fields, and the 
last gate would not open, and I found the railings through which 
I precipitated myself had been newly painted, I own I thought it 
had never been so hot all day.” 

“How trying it is to be forgotten!” said Charles, after a 
pause. “We have met before, Miss Deyncourt; but I see you 
don’t remember me. I gave you time to recollect me by 
throwing out that little remark about the weather; but it was 
no good.” 

Ruth glanced at him and looked puzzled. 

“T am afraid I don’t,” she said at last. “I have seen you 
playing polo once or twice, and driving your four-in-hand ; but 
I thought I only knew you by sight. When did we meet 
before ?” 

“You have no recollection of a certain ball after some 
theatricals at Stoke Moreton which you and your sister came to, 
as little girls in pigtails ?” 

“Of course, I remember that. And were you there?” 

“Was I there? Oh, the ingratitude of woman! Did not I 
dance three times with each of you, and suggest chicken at 
supper instead of lobster salad? Does not the lobster salad 
awaken memories? Surely you have not forgotten that?” 

Ruth began to smile. 

“J remember now. So you were the kind man, name un- 
known, who took such care of Anna and me? How good-natured 
you were!” 

“Thanks! You evidently do remember now, if you say that. 
I recognised you at once when I saw you again, by your likeness 
to your brother Raymond. You were very like him then, but 
much more so now. How is he?” 

Ruth’s dark-grey eyes shot a sudden surprised glance at him. 
People had seldom of late inquired after Raymond. 

“T believe he is quite well,” she replied in a constrained tone. 
“T have not heard from him for some time.” 

“Tt is some years since I met him,” said Charles, noting but 
ignoring her change of tone. “I used to see a good deal of him 
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before he went to—was it America? I heard from him about 
three years ago. He was prospecting, I think, at that time.” 

Ruth remembered that Charles had succeeded his father about 
three years ago. She remembered also Raymond’s capacities for 
borrowing. A sudden instinct told her what the drift of that 
letter had been. The blood rushed into her face. 

“Oh! he didn’t—did he ?” 

The other three people were talking together; Lady Mary, 
opposite, was joining with a bland smile of inward satisfaction in 
the discussion between Ralph and Evelyn as to the rival merits 
of “ Cochin Chinas ” and “ Plymouth Rocks.” 

“Tf he did,” said Charles quietly, “ it was only what we had often 
done for each other before. There was a time, Miss Deyncourt, 
when your brother and I both rowed in the same boat; and both 
I fancy, split on the same rock. It is not so long ago since——” 

There was a sudden silence. ‘The chicken question was ex- 
hausted. It dropped dead. Charles left his, sentence unfinished, 
and, turning to his brother, the conversation became general. 


In the evening, when the others had said good night, Charles 
and Ralph went out into the cool half-darkness to smoke, and 
paced up and down on the lawn in the soft summer night. The 
two brothers had not met for some time, and in an undemon- 
strative way they had a genuine affection for each other, which 
showed itself on this occasion in walking about together without 
exchanging a word. 

At last Charles broke the silence. ‘I thought, when I settled 
to come down here, you said you would be alone?” There was 
a shade of annoyance in his tone. 

“Well, now, that is just what I said at the time,” said Ralph 
sleepily, with a yawn that would have accommodated a Jonah, 
“only I was told I did not understand. They always say I 
don’t understand, if they’re set on anything. I thought you 
wanted a little peace and quietness. I said so; but Aunt Mary 
settled we must have some one. I say, Charles,” with a chuckle 
of deep masculine cunning, “you just look out. There’s some 
mystery up about Ruth. I believe Aunt Mary got Evelyn to ask 
her here with an eye to business.” 

“JT would not do Aunt Mary the injustice to doubt that for a 
moment,” replied Charles rather bitterly ; and they relapsed into 
silence and smoke. 

Presently Ralph, who had been out all day, yawned himself 
into the house, and left Charles to pace up and down by himself. 

If Lady Mary, who was at that moment composing herself to 
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slumber in the best spare bedroom, had heard the gist of Ralph’s 
remarks to his brother, I think she would have risen up and 
confronted him then and there on the stairs. As it was, she 
meditated on her couch with much satisfaction, until the sleep of 
the just came upon her, little recking that the clumsy hand of 
brutal man had even then torn the veil from her carefully con- 
cealed and deeply laid feminine plans. 

Charles, meanwhile, remained on-the lawn till late into the 
night. After two months of London smuts, and London smoke, 
and London nights, the calm scented darkness had a peculiar charm 
for him. The few lights in the windows were going out one by 
one, and thousands and thousands were coming out in the quiet 
sky. Through the still air came the sound of a corncrake 
perpetually winding up its watch at regular intervals in a field 
hard by. A little desultory breeze hovered near, and just roused 
the sleepy trees to whisper a good night. And Charles paced 
and paced, and thought of many things. 

Only last night! His mind went back to the picture-gallery 
where he and Lady Grace had sat, amid a grove of palms and 
flowers. Through the open archway at a little distance came a 
flood of light, and a surging echo of plaintive, appealing music. 
It was late, or rather early, for morning was looking in with cold, 
dispassionate eyes through the long windows. The gallery was 
comparatively empty for a London gathering, for the balconies 
and hall were crowded, and the rooms were thinning. To all 
intents and purposes they were alone. How nearly—how nearly 
he had asked for what he knew would not have been refused! 
How nearly he had decided to do at once what might still be put 
off till to-morrow! And he must marry. He often told himself 
so. She was there beside him on the yellow brocade ottoman. 
She was much too good for him; but she liked him. Should he 
do it? Now? he asked himself, as he watched the slender gloved 
hand swaying the feather fan with monotonous languor. 

But when he took her back to the ball-room, back to an ex- 
pectant, tired mother, he had not done it. He should be at their 
house in Scotland later. He thought he would wait till then. 
He breathed a long sigh of relief in the quiet darkness now, at 
the thought that he had not done it. He had a haunting pre- 
sentiment, that neither in the purple heather, any more than in a 
London ball-room, would he be able to pass beyond that “ certain 
point,” to which in divers companionship, with or without assis- 
tance, he had so often attained. 

For Charles was genuinely anxious to marry. He regarded 
with the greatest interest every eligible and ineligible young 
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woman whom he came across. If Lady Mary had been aware of the 
very serious light in which he had considered Miss Louisa Smith, 
youngest daughter of a certain curate Smith, who in his youth 
had been originally extracted from a refreshment room at Liver- 
pool to become an ornament of the Church, that lady would have 
swooned with horror. But neither Miss Louisa Smith, with her 
bun and sandwich ancestry, nor the eighth Lord Breakwater’s 
young and lovely sister, though both willing to undertake the 
situation, were either of them finally offered it. Charles re- 
mained free as air, and a dreadful stigma gradually attached to 
him as a heartless flirt and a perverter of young girls’ minds 
from men of more solid worth. A man who pleases easily and is 
hard to please soon gets a bad name among—mothers. I don’t 
think Lady Hope-Acton thought very kindly of him, as she sped 
up to Scotland in the night mail. 

Perhaps he was not so much to blame as she thought. Long 
ago, ten long years ago, in the reckless days of which Lady Mary 
had then made so much and now made so little, poor Charles had 
been deeply in love with a good woman, a gentle, quiet girl, who 
after a time had married his brother Ralph. No one had sus- 
pected his attachment, Ralph and Evelyn least of all, but several 
years elapsed before he found time to visit them at Atherstone ; 
and I think his fondness for Molly had its origin in his feeling 
for her mother. Even now it sometimes gave him a momentary 
pang to meet the adoration in Molly’s eyes, which, with their 
dark lashes, she had copied so exactly from Evelyn’s. 

And now that he could come with ease on what had been for- 
bidden ground, he had seen of late clearly, with the insight that 
comes of dispassionate consideration, that Evelyn, the only 
woman whom he had ever earnestly loved, whom he would have 
turned heaven and earth to have been able to marry, had not 
been in the least suited to him, and that to have married her 
would have entailed a far more bitter disappointment than the 
loss of her had been. 

Evelyn made Ralph an admirable wife. She was so placid, so 
gentle, and—with the exception of muddy boots in the drawing- 
room—so unexacting. It was sweet to see her read to Molly, but 
did she never take up a book or a paper? What she said was 
always gracefully put forth; but oh! in old days, used she in 
that same gentle voice to utter such platitudes, such little 
stereotyped remarks? Used she in the palmy days that were no 
more (when she was not Ralph’s wife), so mildly but so firmly to 
adhere to a preconceived opinion? Had she formerly such fixed 
opinions on every subject in general, and on new-laid eggs and 
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the propriety of chicken-hutches on the lawn in particular ? 
Disillusion may be for our good, like other disagreeable things, 
but it is seldom pleasant at the time, and is apt to leave in all 
except the most conceited natures (whose lifelong mistakes are 
committed for our learning) a strange self-distrustful caution 
behind, which is mortally afraid of making a second mistake of 
the same kind. 

Charles suddenly checked his pacing. 

And yet surely, surely, he said to himself, there were in the 
world somewhere, good women of another stamp, who might 
be found for diligent seeking. 

He turned impatiently to go indoors. 

“Oh, Molly, Molly!” he said half aloud, gazing at the darkened 
windows behind which the body of Molly was sleeping, while her 
little soul was frisking away in fairyland, “ why did you com- 
plicate matters by being a little girl?” With which reflection 
he brought his meditations to a close for the night. 




















“Queen Charlotte's Lriend.” 


Amona the saucy young beauties of Hampton Court there is a 
handsome old face under a close cap and black silk hood, which in 
its expression of venerable placidity looks somewhat out of keeping 
with its surroundings, and may excite curiosity that the simple 
inscription “ Mrs. Delany ” does little to satisfy.* 

Mrs. Delany was not a great authoress, nor an enterprising 
traveller, nor a brilliant leader of fashion. She was essentially an 
Englishwoman of the best old type—sensible, kindly, well-bred and 
well-informed. But her experiences were sufficiently varied, and 
her friends were so numerous and distinguished, that her story is 
more interesting than those of most good women are wickedly 
supposed to be. 

In these days, when no sooner is a valuable book published than 
another elbows it on one side, readers with time and patience to 
master the six thick volumes containing Mrs. Delany’s auto- 
biography and letters are probably rare. But they would well 
reward inspection, for they afford a very lively and faithful picture 
of the society of her time, as well as an interesting portrait of the 
writer—‘ a private individual,” as the editor Lady Llanover says, 
“whose name has been hallowed and remembered for more than a 
hundred years.” 

Mary Granville, a great granddaughter of the gallant loyalist, 
Sir Bevil Granville, was born in 1700, at Coulston in Wiltshire. 
When she was eight years old, her father and the rest of his family 
having settled at “ Little Chelsea,”+ Mary was taken to Whitehall to 
live with her Aunt Anne, formerly Maid of Honour to Mary IL, 
who on the Queen’s death married Sir John Stanley. The little girl 
had already a great capacity for making friends, and from a large 

* Painted when she was eighty-two. Horace Walpole says of it: 
‘*There is a new genius, one Opie, a Cornish lad of nineteen, who has 
taught himself to colour in a strong, bold, masterly style. . . . He has 
done a head of Mrs. Delany for the king—oui, vraiment, it is pronounced 
like Rembrandt; but, as I told her, it does not look older than she is, but 


older than she does.”—‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ vol. viii. p. 156. 
t+ Now West Brompton. 
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family of cousins, grand-children of Henry Earl of Rochester 
(the son of the great Chancellor Hyde), who lived in “the fine 
Gothic gate which divided Whitehall, commonly called the Cockpit, 
from King Street,” she singled one for special affection. This was 
Catherine Hyde—Prior’s “ Kitty, beautiful, and young ”—afterwards 
Duchess of Queensbury, whose wit, beauty, and eccentricity made her, 
as her cousin records, ‘from her early years to the end of a long 
life a general object of animadversion, censure, and admiration.” 

“Mr. Handel,” newly arrived in London and busy on “ Rinaldo,” 
came to Whitehall when Mary was ten years old, to pay his respects 
to Sir John Stanley. 


“We had no better instrument,” says Sir John’s niece, “than a little 
spinnet of mine, on which the great musician performed wonders. . . . 
The moment he was gone I seated myself at the spinnet and played the 
best lesson I had then learnt. My uncle archly asked me whether I 
thought I should ever play as well as Mr. Handel? ‘If I did not think I 
should,’ cried I, ‘I would burn my instrument!’” 


Five years later George Lord Lansdown, another uncle, was sent 
to the Tower with Lord Oxford, for participation in one of the many 
Jacobite plots; and Colonel Granville, deeming it prudent to retire 
to the country, summoned his elder daughter to join him. Mary 
was then fifteen—handsome, lively, accomplished, and of an im- 
petuous temper. She had been brought up in the expectation of 
being a Maid of Honour, according to Queen Anne’s promise ; had 
heard one opera, and seen one play, and on being torn from the 
delights of town and plunged into the wilds of Gloucestershire in 
November, during “as severe a frost as was ever known in 
England,” bewailed her fate in Pope’s verses to Martha Blount— 

“Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 
Saw others happy, and with sighs withdrew . 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-fashioned halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea— 
To muse, and spill her solitary tea. 


Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack, 

Whose game is whisk, whose treat a toast in sack... . 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are coarse— 
And loves you best of all things—but his horse!” 


which were fairly descriptive of her own approaching employments, and 

curiously prophetic of her then undreamt-of and unwelcome suitor. 
When spring came round, Buckland proved a much more endur- 

able abode. Colonel Granville’s residence was a low, roomy house, 


“the outside entirely covered with laurel, the inside neat, furnished with 
homespun stuff, adorned with fine china and prints. The front faces the 
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finest vale in England, the vale of Evesham. . . . The back is shaded by a 
very fine hill, which rises gradually ; between lies the small garden, well 
stocked with fruit and flowers. Nothing could be more fragant and 
rural; the sheep and cows came bleating and lowing to the pales of the 
garden. On the left hand was a rookery; on the right a little clear brook 
ran winding through a copse of young elms (the resort of many warbling 
birds) and fell with a cascade into the garden.” * 


Here Mary found a friend in Sarah Kirkham, afterwards mother- 
in-law of the once celebrated Mrs. Chapone, and a lover, whom she 
calls “ Roberto,” supposed to have been a Mr. T'wyford, who being 
furnished with nineteen brothers and sisters, and a stony-hearted 
stepmother unfavourable to his settlement in life, could not bring 
his love affair to a happy conclusion. 

In the autumn of 1817 Lord and Lady Lansdown, released from 
the Tower, invited their niece to join them at their country seat, 
Longleat, which was filled with visitors who danced every night to 
an excellent band, Lord Lansdown being “magnificent in his 
nature ” and princely in hospitality. 

Amongst the guests was Mr. Alexander Pendarves of Roscrow, 
Cornwall, a Squire of sixty years. When he arrived the family were 
at dinner. He sent in his name, and Lord Lansdown, “ overjoyed at 
his arrival,” insisted on his joining them at once. The fair critic of 


seventeen witnessing this warm welcome, expected, she says, to 
see— 


“somebody with the appearance of a gentleman; and when the poor old, 
dripping, almost drowned man was brought into the room, like Hob out of 
the well, his wig, his coat, his dirty boots, his large unwieldy person, and 
his crimson countenance, were all subjects of great mirth to me.” 


But the laughter soon turned to weeping. Mr. Pendarves put off 
his departure from Longleat from day to day, and soon showed what 
was its chief attraction ; and Lord Lansdown, rejoiced at an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening his interests in Cornwall, made “a very 
pathetic speech of his love and care” to his unhappy niece, and, 
pleading her father’s altered circumstances and the duty and 
gratitude she owed to all her family, obtained her reluctant 
acceptance of a man she feared and hated. Her parents were at 
once sent for, and a very grand wedding was arranged without loss 
of time. 


“Never was woe drest out in gayer colours,” she says, “ and when I was 
led to the altar, I wished from my soul I had been led, as Iphigenia was, 
to be sacrificed. I was sacrificed. I lost, not life indeed, but all that 
makes life desirable.” 


* «Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany’ (Bentley, 1861), vol. 
i. p. 18. 
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During the very bitter honeymoon spent at Longleat, a gentleman 
called who mentioned that the unfortunate “Roberto” had been 
“struck with a dead palsy.” His mother’s cruel treatment and his 
despair at losing Mary Granville, had brought on his illness, and 
although he never uttered more than a word or two again he wrote 
perpetually, and Mary was “the only subject of his pen.” After 
his death, which occurred in about a year, a piece of the “cut 
paper,” for which Mary was famous, was found under his pillow. 

The home to which Mr. Pendarves carried his reluctant bride was 
a castellated mansion near Falmouth, guarded by high walls that hid 
it from view—uninhabited for thirty years, and with rotting floors, 
falling ceilings, and windows high above all possibility of looking 
through them. 

When one remembers that the master of this elysium, in addition 
to age, ugliness, and the gout, for which it would perhaps be unfair 
to hold him responsible, was addicted to jealousy, snuff-taking, and 
heavy drinking, with intervals of sullen, ill-tempered sobriety, it is 
truly wonderful that Lord Lansdown should have been hypocrite 
enough to write thus to his niece: 


“T find by the account you give me of your neighbours and their con- 
tentions that c’est tout comme ici, and that the world is everywhere in a 
quarrel some way. But as long as we enjoy peace within doors, and 
domestic friendship and affection is uninterrupted, the rest is of very 
little concern, and you may survey from your ascent at Roscrow with 
pleasure all the storms below you. I hope to hear in your next that my 
friend Pen is restored to the use of his limbs.” 


In spite of Mr. Pendarves’s jealousy—which made his wife say, 
“T would rather have had a lion walk into the house than any one 
whose person and address could alarm him”—and of an income 
crippled by dishonest servants and poor relations, he sometimes took 
Mary to town, and sometimes to Windsor, and wherever she went 
her youth, beauty, and liveliness attracted admirers. One of the 
most persistent of these was M. Fabrici, the Hanoverian Minister, 
who, one summer evening, meeting her alone in the Little Park, 
held her by the skirt whilst he poured outa profusion of compliments. 

“T was so provoked,” she says, “that I assured him if he did not 
instantly go away I would go up to the windows of the apartment where I 
knew the king sat after dinner, and make my complaint of him aloud... . 
The conversation lasted above an hour, and what added to my distress was 
that the walk we were in faced the chamber window where Gromio* 


always sat. What a scene would it have been for him to have seen M. 
Fabrici on his knees, holding me by the petticoat!” 


Mrs. Pendarves’s difficulties were increased by the worse than folly 


* Mr. Pendarves, fastened to his chair by gout. 
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of her aunt, Lady Lansdown, who tried to draw her into the intrigues 
which had brought discredit on herself. The worldly and frivolous 
aunt, the dissipated lover, Lord Clare, and the respectful and 
romantic lover, Lord Baltimore, described by Mrs. Pendarves, might 
have stepped out of one of Richardson’s novels. And the mixture of 
prudence and high spirit in Mrs. Pendarves herself would have done 
credit to his most faultless heroines. 

Seven years after their ill-assorted marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
Pendarves both left home; he, she says, “to his usual set,” she to 
Lady Sunderland, her friend from childhood. A presentiment of 
evil made her return earlier than usual, but her husband had 
reached home before her. He said many kind things to her, 
“‘ wished he might live to reward her,” and told her to “ring the bell 
that he might sign his will.” This, however, she persuaded him to 
defer until next day, thinking him too depressed. “He slept very 
uneasily,” she says, in the narrative of her early life written for the 
Duchess of Portland : 


“TI did not close my eyes till past four, and then slept till seven. I rang 
my bell, my servant came and opened the shutter. I stepped softly, for 
fear of awaking Gromio, and as I put by the curtain and got up, how 
terrified was I when I saw him quite black in the face! At first I thought 
him in a fit, but immediately it struck me he was dead!” 


Mrs. Pendarves, who had lost her father in 1723, and whose 
mother and young sister were staying at Gloucester, where they 
afterwards settled, at once took up her abode with her aunt, Lady 
Stanley. Her husband’s will not having been signed, the fortune 
on which Lord Lansdown had counted when he compelled her to 
marry “Gromio” was reduced to a slender jointure. But she was 
absolutely indifferent to money, saw the Cornish estates pass to her 
husband’s niece without regret, and after the first shock of Mr. 
Pendarves’s death seems to have led a very happy life, not much 
disturbed even by the strange conduct of Lord Baltimore, who after 
telling her one night at the opera that he had loved her for five 
years, quarrelled with her next morning on a point of sentiment, 
and straightway married the daughter of Sir Theodore Janssen, who 
had a large fortune.* 


* Lady Llanover thinks that Lord Baltimore loved Mrs. Pendarves “as 
much as he could love anything but himself,” but that “his extravagant 
habits required a richer wife.” A certain amount of flightiness seems, 
however, generally to have been attributed to him. George II. said, 
“My Lord Baltimore thinks he understands everything and under- 
stands nothing, ... and, entre nous, is a little mad.” And Horace 
Walpole credited him only with “a good deal of jumbled knowledge.” 
His sudden meeting with Mrs. Pendarves at a Drawing-room after the 
report of his being lost at sea, is like an episode from an old romance. 
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Other suitors, including Lord Tyrconnel,* appeared on the scene, 
but were coldly dismissed. Besides these sentimental episodes, Mrs. 
Pendarves, in her letters to her sister, discusses and describes 
masquerades, balls, water parties, Handel’s music, the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” “Mr. Voltaire’s” works, the Lord Mayor’s Feast, and the 
Coronation. At the Royal Banquet in Westminster Hall she says :— 


“The room was finely illuminated, and though there were 1800 candles, 
besides what were on the tables, they were all lighted in less than three 
minutes by an invention of Mr. Heidegger’s, which succeeded to the admira- 
tion of all spectators. The branches that held the candles were all gilt 
and in the form cf pyramids. I leave it to your lively imagination, after 
this, to have a notion of the splendour of the place. . . . It was not dis- 
agreeable to be taken notice of by one’s acquaintance when they appeared 
to so much advantage, for everybody I knew came under the place where 
I sat, to offer me meat and drink, which was drawn up from below into the 
galleries by baskets at the end of a long string, which they filled with cold 
meat and bread, sweetmeats and wine.” 


Ann Granville, in her country seclusion, was evidently amused 
and inquisitive about her sister’s town admirers, and in one letter 
Mrs. Pendarves says :— 


“You may take all my lovers amongst you and try what you can make 
out of them. Let me see, there’s first Don Diego, solemn and stately, 
and, if you will take his own word, well read in all arts and sciences. 
‘ Passive obedience and non-resistance’ is his text, and the doctrine that 
he will teach with a vengeance. The next is a deserter. He can be of no 
use; he was a pretty plaything enough—could sing and dance; but as he 
has ’listed under another banner, I strike him out of my list. Now as to 
those others laid to my charge, I declare myself not guilty. The first in 
quality is an Adonis in person, but his mind, alas! how idle, how vain! 
.... An alderman, a councillor, and two or three more such odd animals, 


1 will send down in a bag together, and you may cast lots for them—they 
are not worth my wearing.” 


The mirth and humour of these charming letters is often varied 
by a touch of simple tenderness. 


“Nothing can be more beautiful than this garden is at present,” Mrs. 
Pendarves writes to her sister from Northend in May, 1730; “and what 
endears it more to me is the remembrance of having walked over it with 
you. Every tree you liked is a favourite, particularly the oranges. Had 


you taken a fancy to the nettles I verily believe I should have preferred 
them to jessamine.” 


* “To let you see seriously that money without worth cannot tempt me, 
IT have refused my Lord Tyrconnel. Lady Carteret asked me the other day 
if I would give her leave to proceed in it, that she thought I should be very 
blameworthy to refuse so vast a fortune, a title, and a good-natured man. 
All that, I told her, was no temptation to me. He had the character very 


justly of being sil/y, and I would not tie myself to such a companion for 
an empire.” 
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Mrs. Pendarves anticipated Leigh Hunt in his favourite precept, 
“Cultivate cheerfulness.” ‘Let no opportunity of laughter escape 
you I beg,” she says to her sister. “Every hearty laugh you 


laugh is an addition to my happiness; so laugh, and be swre to let 
me know you do.” 


The next sighing swain we see at the feet of the fair ‘ Aspasia,” 
as she signed herself in her letters to the Duchess of Portland, is 
perhaps the last whom one would expect to see in such a position— 
no other than John Wesley! * He was a friend of the Kirkhams, 
who introduced him to Mrs. Pendarves, and a correspondence 
ensued, extending over four years, in which Mrs. Granville and her 
daughter Ann (under the name of “ Selina”) were included. Lady 
Llanover gives only one of these letters, very serious and slightly 
formal, but Mr. ‘T'yerman’s ‘Life of Wesley’ contains several 


others much more tender in tone, from which a few passages may be 
quoted : 


“Every line of your last,” writes Wesley, who signs himself “ Cyrus,” 
“shows the heart of the writer, where, with friendship, dwells humility. 
Ours, dear Aspasia, it is to make acknowledgment, upon us lie the obliga- 
tions of gratitude. If it be a fault to have too harmonious a soul, too 
exquisite a sense of elegant, generous transports, then, indeed, I must own 
there is an obvious fault both in Selina and Aspasia.” A little later: 
“Should one who was as my own soul, be torn from me, it would be best 
for me. Surely, if you were called first, mine eyes ought not to overflow 
because all tears were wiped away from yours! But I much doubt whether 
self-love would not be found too strong for a friendship which I even now 
find to be less disinterested than I hitherto imagined. ... Tell me, Aspasia 
—tell me, Selina—if it be a fault that my heart burns within me, when I 
reflect on the many marks of regard you have already shown.” Then 
Aspasia asks if she may go to “a concert of music” on Sunday evenings, 
and Cyrus replies somewhat diplomatically : “ Far be it from me to think 
that any circumstance of life shall ever give the enemy an advantage over 
Aspasia. . . . To judge whether any action be lawful on the Sabbath or no, 
we are to consider whether it advances the end for which the Sabbath was 
ordained. Whatever, therefore, tends to advance this end, is lawful on 
this day. Whatever does not tend to advance this end is not lawful on 
this day.” In another letter he tells her that he has been accused of being 
“too strict, carrying things too far in religion, and laying burdens on 
myself, if not on others, which are neither necessary nor possible to be 
borne.” And by return of post, Aspasia replies: “The imputation thrown 
upon you is a most extraordinary one. But such is the temper of the 
world—when you have no vice to feed their spleen with, they will condemn 
the highest virtue. O Cyrus, how noble a defence you make! and howare 





* Then a Fellow of Lincoln College, and leader of the “Oxford 
Methodists.” 
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you adorned with the beauty of holiness! How ardently do I wish to be 
as resigned and humble as yourself!” * 


When some of these letters were written Mrs. Pendarves was a 
frequent guest at the house of John Wesley’s relation, Richard 
Colley, who assumed the name of Wesley on succeeding to the 
Meath estates of his cousin, Garrett Wesley, and was afterwards 
created Baron Mornington. For him Hogarth was then painting a 
family group, and Mrs. Pendarves writes to her sister— 


“T am grown passionately fond of Hogarth’s painting, there is more 
sense in it than any I have seen. . . . He has promised to give me some 
instructions about drawing that will be of great use—some rules of his 


own that he says will improve me more in a day than a year’s learning in 
the common way.” 


Mrs. Pendarves was then contemplating a visit to Ireland, and 
the correspondence with John Wesley languished. “Iam indebted 
to Cyrus,” she rather coldly tells “Selina,” “but I will write as 
soon as I can. You may say I am in some hurry preparing for my 
intended journey,” which effectually distracted her thoughts. 

And if she had not taken this journey—would Cyrus and 
Aspasia ever have been united? Mr. Tyerman evidently considers 
that his hero had a narrow escape from the fair worldling, and that 
her influence would have gone far to extinguish the shining light of 
Methodism. But the danger was probably never very great. 
Wesley was always (with due apologies to “the Connexion” be it 
spoken) fond of what was then called “ philandering ;” and given to 
cooling down when a matrimonial crisis seemed imminent; and 
“ Aspasia,” though she was sincerely interested by his undoubted 
goodness and talent, and his already distinguished position as head of 
the great evangelical revival, was never likely to have adopted even 
a modification of his ascetic views. Before long she wrote to her 
sister— 


“Cyrus, by this time, has blotted me out of his memory, or, if he does 
remember me, it can only be to reproach me. What can I say for myself, 
in having neglected so extraordinary a correspondent? I only am the 
sufferer, but I should be very sorry to have him think my silence proceeded 
from negligence. I declare it is want of time.” 


In Dublin Mrs. Pendarves and her travelling companions were 
the guests of the Bishop of Killala and Mrs. Clayton. “A 
universal cheerfulness reigns in the house,” she tells her sister. 
“They keep a very handsome table, six dishes of meat are constantly 
at dinner, and six at supper.” 


* Tyerman’s ‘ Life and Times of Wesley’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 1870), 
vol. i. p. 78. 
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In the much more formal narrative written to “ Maria” (Duchess 
of Portland) Aspasia gives her first impressions of Dr. Delany : 


“'The character he bore in the world, and his particular attachment to 
my relations and friends,” the Earl and Countess Granville, ‘‘made me 
wish to be acquainted with him. He lived in a very agreeable manner, 
reserving one day in the week for his particular friends, amongst which 
number were those of the best learning and genius in the kingdom. I 
thought myself honoured by being admitted into such a set. . . His wit 
and learning were to me his meanest praise; the excellence of his heart, 
his humanity, benevolence, charity and generosity, his tenderness, affection, 
and friendly zeal, gave me a higher opinion of him than of any other man 
I had ever conversed with.” 


Dublin society in 1731 was very brilliant, and Mrs. Pendarves 
“ fluttered ” at all the vice-regal entertainments, besides assiduously 
cultivating the friendship of the wits and scholars, and her portraits 
of all the noticeable people she met, from the gravest divine to the 
youngest belle (Mrs. Pendarves always had a generous appreciation 
of pretty faces), are as vivid as Fanny Burney’s and more unstudied. 
She could be satirical, too, on occasion: witness this description of a 
clumsy partner—a serious matter in those days, when it was for 
the evening, not merely for the dance: 


“Captain Folliat, a man six foot odd inches high, black, awkward, 
ramping, roaring, &c. I thought he would have shook my arms off, and 
crushed my toes to atoms; every moment he did some blundering thing, 
and as often asked ‘my ladyship’s pardon.’ I was pitied by the whole 
company. At last I was resolved to dispatch him with dancing, since he 
was not worth my conquest any other way. I called a council about it, 
having some scruples of conscience, and fearing he might appear and 
haunt me after his death. But, when it was made plain to me that I 
should do the world a great service by dispatching him, I had no more 
qualms about it. In the midst of his furious dancing, when he was 
throwing his arms about most outrageously (just like a card scaramouch 
on a stick), snap went something that we all thought had been the main 
bone of his leg, but it proved only a bone of his toe. Notwithstanding 
which, like ‘ Widdington,’ he fought upon his stumps, and would not spare 
me one dance; we began pegging it at eight, and continued till one, with- 
out ceasing.” 


During this visit to Ireland Mrs. Pendarves became acquainted 
with Swift. 


“The day before we came out of town,” she writes from Dangan, “we 
dined at Dr. Delany’s,” recently married to his first wife, a rich widow, 
“and met the usual company. The Dean of St. Patrick’s was there, in 
very good humour. He calls himself my master, and corrects me when I 
speak bad English, or do not pronounce my words distinctly. I wish he 
lived in England, I should not only have a great deal of entertainment 
from him, but improvement.” 


pd 2 
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When Mrs. Pendarves returned to England they became corre- 
spondents, and interesting letters on both sides have been preserved. 
She was intimate with Swift’s friend, Lord Bathurst, and her uncle, 
Lord Lansdown, charged her with cordial messages. ‘ He laments 
the days that are past,” she tells Swift, “and constantly drinks your 
health in champagne, as clear as your thoughts and sparkling as 
your wit.” * 

At this time Mrs. Pendarves’s life was very gay and full of 
interest. She was present at the Drawing-room held after the 
marriage of the Princess Royal (when, according to Lord Hervey, 
the wretched bride concealed her horror of “ that Asop,” the Prince 
of Orange, with so much dignity and self-command) ; Handel played 
and Strada sang at her little musical afternoons; no assembly was 
complete without her. Yet still she writes to her sister : 


“Can’t you persuade Mr. Donne to build a room for us next year? 
I have not spent a summer in the country with you since we were at 
Ealing, and don’t you remember how sweet that was? Iam sure you do! 
The churchyard and the fields, even the dusty lanes, all were charming. 
You and the summer, and the country together, are the greatest blessings 
this world affords me.” 


With all her gaiety of heart, and love of every harmless amuse- 
ment, Mrs. Pendarves found plenty of time and inclination for study. 
She became a proficient in painting,t was fond of botany, and in 
June, 1734, she writes : 


“T have got a new madness, I am running wild after shells. This 
morning I have set my little collection of shells in nice order in my 
cabinet, and they look so beautiful that I must by some means enlarge my 


* Swift writes in the half-bantering, half-melancholy tone, so frequent 
in his “ Journal to Stella.” “ Pray, madam,” says one letter, “ preserve 
your eyes, how dangerous soever they may be to us; and yet you ought 
in mercy to put them out, because they direct your hand in writing, which 
is equally dangerous. Well, madam, pray God bless you wherever you go 
or reside! May you be ever as you are, agreeable to every Killala curate 
or Dublin Dean, for I disdain to mention temporal folks without gowns and 
cassocks. I will wish for your happiness, although I shall never see you, as 
Horace did for Galatea when she was going a long voyage from home. 
Pray read the verses in the original. A year or two ago I would have 
put the whole into English verse, and applied it to you, but my rhyming 
is fled with my health, and, what is more to be pitied, even my vein of 
satire upon ladies is lost.” 

+ Lady Llanover says that Mrs. Delany’s pictures, in crayons and oils, 
numbered seventy-five. Judging from those engraved in her ‘ Life and 
Correspondence,’ the portraits of her friends must have been very admir- 
able. She also drew all the patterns for the immense quantity and variety 
of artistic needlework with which she furnished her own and her relations’ 
houses. 
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stock. The beauties of shells are as infinite as of flowers, and to consider 
how they are inhabited enlarges a field of wonder that leads one insen- 
sibly to the great Director and Author of these wonders.” * 


Once there is an amusing touch of human weakness in Mrs. 
Pendarves’s letters. She certainly liked Lord Baltimore more than 
any of her suitors, though she was afraid to accept him, and, describing 
a ball given by the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1740, she says : 
“ His lady looked like a frightened owl, her locks strutted out and 
most furiously greased, or rather gummed and powdered.” f 

In the same year her passionately loved sister Ann married Mr. 
Dewes, a country gentleman of good family and fortune, after about 
six months’ acquaintance, made with a most business-like view to 
marriage, and without consulting Mrs. Pendarves. Naturally she 
regarded the match with some coolness and mistrust at first, but 
Mr. Dewes’s very high character seems to have won the regard of all 
his new relations, though the outspoken comment of one of them on 
hearing of the marriage was: “Lord have mercy upon me, she was 
very sly to carry it off so!” 

In April, 1743, Mrs. Pendarves received another offer, and many 
of her friends and relations were inclined to think that, like the girl 
in the fairy tale, she took the crooked stick at last. For Patrick 
Delany, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, was a widower, in his fifty-ninth 
year, of moderate fortune and obscure birth. But he had some 
repute as a theologian,t a spotless character, tastes very similar to 
Mrs. Pendarves’s own, and great popularity in the cultured circles in 
which she was such a favourite. Like her sister, she promptly made 


* Her friend the Duchess of Portland, who ardently sympathised with 
all her tastes, was then making a collection of land shells, and records 
triumphantly in a letter of this period, “1 have killed a thousand 
snails!” 

+ The court dresses of the time were so extraordinary that we cannot 
resist quoting another of Mrs. Pendarves’s lively descriptions: ‘“ Lady 
Scarborough was in violet satin, the petticoat embroidered with clumsy 
festoons of nothing-at-alls, supported by pillars no better than posts. . . . 
The Duchess of Queensbury’s clothes pleased me best. They were white 
satin embroidered, the bottom of the petticoat brown hills covered with all 
sorts of weeds, and every breadth had an old stump of a tree, that ran up 
almost to the top, broken and ragged, round which twined nasturtiums, 
ivy, honeysuckle, periwinkles, convolvuluses, and vines with variegated 
leaves. The robings and facings were little green banks with all sorts of 
weeds, and the sleeves and the rest of the gown loose twining branches 
finished with gold.” We commend this design to the School of Art Needle- 
work at South Kensington. 

} Dr. Johnson praised his ‘ Revelation examined with Candour,’ and 
Mrs. Montagu wrote in Johnsonian phrase—*‘ In Dr. Delany’s imagina- 
tion I could perceive the poet, in his reflections the philosopher, and in both 
the divine.” 
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up her mind when the right suitor appeared, and was married very 
quietly in June, afterwards visiting her mother at Gloucester, her 
sister Mrs. Dewes, her beloved Duchess of Portland, and other 
friends, some of whom frowned on the bride and bridegroom. Her 
brother Bernard Granville never became thoroughly cordial to Dr. 
Delany ; and “ the old Countess,” she writes, “looked so cross and 
so cold that I stayed but one quarter of an hour, and she received 
D. D. in the same way.” 

There is every indication that they were a very happy and sympa- 
thetic couple, but one cannot avoid a dark suspicion that “ D. D.” 
was sometimes rather pompous and rather prosy, and as the letters 
proceed, a moralising and didactic tone occasionally qualifies their 
natural vivacity, which would seem to have been caught from her 
“‘ worthy, sensible friend.” Mrs. Delany was much on the alert when 
bishoprics were vacant, but in 1744 the Duke of Devonshire offered 
her husband the Deanery of Down, which they agreed in thinking 
“a better thing than any small bishopric,” and in June they sailed 
from Chester for Ireland to take possession. Mrs. Delany was 
delighted with Delville, her husband’s miniature estate, which had 
been greatly improved since she saw it in former years; the 
picturesque gardens, with their fine view of Dublin Harbour, 
especially charmed her, and she forthwith planned an orangery, a 
grotto for her favourite shells, and other additions to their beauty.* 

Here Mrs. Delany began a life entirely after her own heart. 
Together, she and the Dean relieved their poor neighbours and enter- 
tained their rich ones, with equal charity and hospitality. They 
generally had visitors staying in their house, often inviting the less 
affluent who could not otherwise have enjoyed so pleasant a change. 
They had a resident harper at Delville, and gave children’s balls, at 
which Mrs. Delany herself danced all the evening; and in cold 
weather they kept themselves warm with“ French fox ” or “ Puss in 
the corner.” They worked vigorously in the gardens, and trudged all 
over the neighbourhood by day, and in the evenings the Dean read 
aloud, while his wife was busy with the exquisite needlework, some 
specimens of which are still to be seen at Windsor Castle.t They 


* She was amusingly indignant when her pretty grounds were not 
appreciated. “Iady Bell Monck walked in the garden,” she writes, “and 
had no eyes nor understanding to see that it was not a common vulgar 
garden ; and she did not commend anything she saw—all the pearls were 
thrown away!” The Viceroy and Lady Chesterfield were more dis- 
cerning. They breakfasted at Delville, went all over house and grounds, 
and “could not have said more civil things had it been my Lord Cobham’s 
Stowe!” 

+ Mrs. Delany’s own taste in reading was almost omnivorous, and is 
fairly indicated in a note in which she asks for the return of some 
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visited Dublin when Garrick, Sheridan (father of Richard Brinsley), 
or Barry acted there, or when any good music was to be heard, 
especially if it were composed by Mrs. Delany’s adored Handel. 
And how time was found for her huge correspondence is marvellous. 

The Dean evidently had an excellent heart. His wife’s letters are 
fall of his goodness to old and struggling friends, and after speaking 
of two weddings in the family, at one of which he was to give the 
bride a portion and trousseau, and a farm to the bridegroom at the 
other, she says— “ When this is done he has not a relation left that 
he has not settled in some comfortable way.” He also set an 
example to the clergy of his day by visiting all the families in his 
Deanery, where the poor had been so neglected that they told him 
they had “ never seen a clergyman in their lives but when they went 
to church.” 

In August 1747, Mrs. Delany’s mother died, suddenly, whilst on her 
knees praying—strangely and literally fulfilling her often-expressed 
wish. She was buried in the precincts of Gloucester Cathedral. 
The Dean and his wife made a pilgrimage to her tomb, and on their 
return to Ireland Mrs. Delany writes to her sister from Mount 
Panther, a small house which the Dean occupied when visiting Down : 


“ Peeped into the garden—excellent gooseberries, potatoes, currants, and 
all garden stuff; fine lobster, salmon, trout, crabs, every day at the door. 
Monday evening went to Dundrum, a mile off, a pleasant nest of cabins 
by the seaside, where may be had kitchen chairs, French white wine at 
fivepence a bottle, vinegar, Hungary water and capers, mugs and pigs, of 
which we bought some.” 


But even in those comparatively primitive scenes and days Mrs. 
Delany bewailed the rapid disappearance of rustic simplicity. Wane 
and tea, she said, had usurped the place of syllabub, and the dairy- 
maids wore “large hoops and velvet hoods!” 


If genuine simplicity had departed, there were still some funny 
imitations of it. 


“The grand ball” in Dublin “ was given on Wednesday,” she writes in 
1752, “to the great contentment of the best company of both sexes. The 
men were gallant, the ladies were courteous! The musicians and singers 
were dressed like Arcadian shepherdesses and shepherds, and placed among 
the rocks. If tea, coffee, or chocolate were wanting, you held your cup to 
a leaf of a tree and it was filled! and whatever you wanted to eat or drink 
was found on a rock, or on a branch, or in the hollow of a tree.” 





books she has lent her cousins, notably “ Homer’s Iliad and the Belle 
Assemblée.” She was an enthusiast for Shakespeare, and for Richardson, 
who corresponded with her and Mrs. Dewes. She wasatardy but genuine 
convert to the charms of Madame de Sevigné, and read, though without 
much admiration, the works of Voltaire and Rousseau, and with stronger, 
though not unmixed sympathy, those of William Law and Dr. Romaine. 
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In the same year a cloud gathered over Delville in the shape of a 
long and harassing lawsuit, brought by the Tennisons, the family of 
the first Mrs. Delany, which lingered on for nearly six years, when 
it was concluded by an appeal to the House of Lords, where Lord 
Mansfield, “after an hour and a half’s speaking with angelic oratory, 
pronounced the decree in our favour.” Dr. Delany was to pay £3000 
and some other comparatively trifling sums—but “the Dean's 
character is cleared,” writes his wife joyously, “and set in the fair 
light it deserves ”—and she cares for nothing else.* 

The appeal had of course involved a long residence in London, 
and the period of suspense was cheered by intercourse with Mrs. 
Delany’s innumerable friends and connections, amongst them one of 
the lovely Gunnings. 


“ Yesterday after chapel the Duchess brought home Lady Coventry to 
feast me, and a feast she was! She is a fine figure and vastly handsome, 
notwithstanding a silly look sometimes about her mouth; she has a 
thousand airs, but with a sort of innocence that diverts one. Her dress 
was a black silk sack, made for a large hoop, which she wore without any, 
and it trailed a yard on the ground; a pink satin long cloak, lined with 
ermine, mixed with squirrel skins. On her head a French cap that just 
covered the top, of blonde, in the form ofa butterfly with its wings not quite 
extended, frilled lappets crossed under her chin and tied with pink and 
green ribbon—a headdress that would have charmed a shepherd! She has 
a thousand dimples and prettinesses in her cheeks, her eyes a little drooping 
at the corners, but fine for all that.” 


And here is a companion picture of another famous beauty : 


“T was making tea in the cabinet last Wednesday when who should 
glide in but the Duchess of Queensbury, in a mob and white hood pinned 
close under her chin, a yellow mohair gown, no ruffles, only little frills, no 
hoop, a tumbled apron, and her capuchin dangling round her arm; yet 
there was a grace in her altogether that shone out in spite of her dress. 
I believe she was a little surprised at finding my rooms so full; she stopped 





* When the lawsuit was first threatened Mrs. Delany made some very 
characteristic comments to her sister: “‘ When I married D.D. I had no 
view but that of securing a tender friend and a most valuable companion, 
and the frowns of fortune cannot rob me of these advantages; and for 
‘the trash of the world’ I hope I can resign it without repining should 
that be our case... . To say I am not at times dejected and oppressed 
would not be credited by you, who have known my heart so many years. 
You know that I am quick, easily alarmed, deeply affected by the common 
accidents of life, and that though I do not love money for its own sake, I 
love to spend it! That, above all, I have I fear too great a regard to fame, 
and that an apparent blemish on my own or my friend’s character is a 
point of infinite consequence tome. And as this unexpected turn in our 
affairs has struck at both fortune and fame, it is impossible for me not to 
feel the blow.” 
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in the outer room, and said, not seeing me there, and the rooms so fine, I 
am afraid I have mistaken the house’; upon which my brother, who was at 
cards, got up and introduced her into the cabinet.” 


One good result of the lawsuit was that it brought Dr. Delany and 
his wife into more friendly relations with her brother Bernard Gran- 
ville, who became, she says, “ very good and kind ” to them, and after 
judgment was given in the House of Lords, they visited him at Calwich. 

Great was their delight on returning to Delville, no longer haunted 
by the dread of losing it. All their varied collection of pets 
welcomed them ; wild birds again accompanied them on their strolls 
round the garden and ate from the Dean’s hand; and they busied 
themselves in completing the little chapel, on which Mrs. Delany 
lavished all her decorative art. 

Their next visit to England, in 1760, was saddened by the severe 
illness of Mrs. Dewes, and by rapidly increasing signs of age in 
Dr. Delany. The latter was ordered to try the Bath waters, and 
early in the following year he accompanied Mrs. Delany to Bristol 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Dewes. A few anxious months they spent 
together, and in July Mrs. Dewes very calmly and peacefully passed 
away. This wasa crushing blow to Mrs. Delany, who for half a 
century had sought sympathy in every joy and sorrow, every 
amusement and study, every hope or disappointment, in “ the sister 
of her heart.” Mrs. Delany’s letters to Mrs. Dewes can in their 
shrewd yet gentle humour, and their evident bending of every faculty 
to gratify the beloved correspondent, be compared only to those of 
Madame de Sevigné; inferior in intellect, of course, but equal in 
tenderness. One of her greatest consolations on returning to Ireland 
was her correspondence with Mary Dewes, who seems to have greatly 
resembled her mother in disposition. In 1763 Mrs. Delany was 
again in London to chaperon this charming niece during her first 
season. Miss Dewes was a great favourite with her relative and 
godmother the Countess Cowper, whom she often visited at Richmond. 
After parting with Mary Dewes in June, Lady Cowper writes: 


“I hope we shall meet again in August. ‘And is not that an age?’ as 


Mrs. Woffington said when Sir Charles H. W. accused her of having seen 
Mr. Garrick that morning!” 


Rousseau, the friend and neighbour of her uncle. Granville at 


Calwich, calls himself one who has been taken captive in Mary Dewes's 
chains, “ et qué s’honore de les porter.” * 


* In one of his graceful letters to Miss Dewes, Rousseau says: “Si je 
vous ai laiss¢, ma belle voisine, une empreinte que vous avez bien gardée, 
vous m’en“avez; laissé une autre que j’ai gardée encore mieux. Vous n’avez 
mon cachet [“ Vitam impendere vero”] que sur un papier qui peut le 
perdre, mais j’ai le votre empreinte dans un ceeur d’oui rien ne peut I’effacer.” 
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The Delanys returned to Ireland for a time, but the Dean rapidly 
became unable to perform his duties, and resolved to cross the 
Channel again in 1767, probably in order that Mrs. Delany might be 
near her friends on their rapidly approaching separation. In the 
following year he died at Bath, with great composure and resignation, 
calling his servant to close his eyes, and then praying for and blessing 
him. Mary Dewes was with her aunt during the Dean’s last days, 
and as soon as Mrs. Delany could be induced to leave Bath the 
Duchess of Portland carried her to Bulstrode. The greater part of 
her time, for some years, appears to have been spent with this faithful 


friend, under whose care she recovered health and serenity, though 
in 1770 she wrote— 


“T am on the whole pretty well, though a stroke is given that cannot be 
entirely healed, though I apply all the lenients in my power.” 


Amongst the visits made with the Duchess of Portland was one to 
the Garricks. 


“Mr. Garrick did the honours of his house very respectfully,” Mrs. 
Delany tells her niece, “and though in high spirits, seemed’sensible of the 
honour done him. ... As to Mrs. Garrick, the more one sees her, the 
better one must like her. She seems never to depart from a perfect pro- 
priety of behaviour accompanied with good sense and gentleness of 
manners, and I cannot help looking on her as a wonderful creature, consider- 
ing all circumstances relating to her.* The house is singular (which you 
know I like), and seems to owe its prettiness and elegance to her good taste. 
. . - It has the air of belonging to a genius. We had an excellent dinner, 
nicely served, and when over went into the garden, a piece of irregular 
ground sloping down to the Thames, very well laid out and planted. The 
river appears beautiful from Shakespeare’s Temple, where we drank tea and 
coffee, where there is a very fine statue of Shakespeare in white marble, 
and a great chair with a large carved frame that was his own, with a 
medallion of him fixed in the back. Lady Weymouth dined with us, and 
at six o’clock her fine children walked into the garden, and Mr. Garrick 
made himself as suitable a companion to the children as to the rest of 
the company, to their great delight.” 


The next important event in Mrs. Delany’s family was the 
marriage of Mary Dewes to Mr. Port of Ilam, which, although a 
suitable one in every respect, met with the usual opposition from 
Mr. Granville of Calwich. At last the Duchess of Portland took 
matters in hand, invited the young couple to Bulstrode, and declared 
that they should not go away until they were married! Mrs. 
Delany often visited their beautiful home. They had the taste for 

* Mrs. Garrick was born at Vienna, in 1725. Her maiden name was 
Viegel, which she changed to Violette, at the command of Maria Theresa, 
who admired her exquisite opera-dancing. She came to England in 1744, 
and on her marriage, five years later, the Earl of Burlington gave her a 
portion of £6000. Her sweetness of appearance and devotion to Garrick 
made all his friends hers, and among the warmest was Hannah More. 
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country life and intellectual pursuits which distinguished all her 
family, and one of their guests at Ilam was Dr. Johnson, who told 
Mrs. Port that he had heard Edmund Burke describe Mrs. Delany as 
“a truly great woman of fashion; not only the woman of fashion of 
the present age but the woman of fashion of all ages, and the 
highest bred woman in the world.” 

In 1775, when Mrs. Delany’s time was mainly divided between her 
own house in St. James’s Place, Bulstrode, and Ilam, where a lovely 
little great-niece, a third Mary, was added to its attractions, the 
strange story of the Duchess of Kingston and her alleged first 
marriage was “ the talk of the town.” 


‘‘The Duchess, who has been some time at Calais,” writes Mrs. Delany, 
“has a ship of her own, which she sends on her errands to England, &c. 
On last hearing it was coming into harbour, she went immediately on 
board, and asked the captain if he had brought her birds? ‘No, madam; 
I have not brought your birds, but I have brought Captain Hervey!’ on 
which her graceless Grace hurried out of the ship with all possible speed.” 


In the same year Mrs. Delany describes herself as 


“A flaunting, frolicsome old gentlewoman, who was on Friday at Mrs. 
Walsingham’s catches and glees, until past eleven o’clock! She was 
much entertained with the music, she was also a little amused and 
abundantly astonished at the pyramidal, towering head-dresses, and the 
busy hum nof only of female voices, though I must own they predominated. 
Well did the witty man say at a late assembly to Miss Seymour (who speaks 
several languages and all imperfectly) that now he had seen the Tower of 
Babel, and heard the confusion of tongues!” 


Mrs. Delany and her friends were indeed a group of most active, 
“sprightly ” old ladies. She remarks that she is not quite so young, 
lovely, and blooming as her cousin and contemporary, Duchess Kitty ; 
while Lady Gower, the same age (seventy-five), “ walks as usual in 
the hottest hour of the hottest day, but has disused riding on horse- 
back. ‘Tis only on account of the flies,’ however !” 

It was not until 1778 that the Duchess of Portland presented 
Mrs. Delany to George III. and Queen Charlotte, at a breakfast 
given to them at Bulstrode. They inspected and admired her 
needlework and her “ book of flowers,” * requesting her to go to 


* “This marvellous work,” says Lady Llanover, “at first called her 
‘ Herbal,’ afterwards her ‘ Flora,’ Mrs. Delany began at the age of seventy- 
two, and continued for thirteen years,” encouraged by the admiration it 
excited in the Duchess of Portland. It was sung (but very erroneously) 
by Dr. Darwin in his “ Botanic Garden”; Sir Joseph Banks said that it 
contained “the only imitations of nature from which he could venture to 
describe botanically any plant without the least fear of committing an 
error”; and Sir Joshua Reynolds declared it to be unrivalled in perfection 
of outline, delicacy of cutting, accuracy of shading and perspective, and 
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Windsor next day tosee “all their children together.” They 
received her there with the utmost kindness, and she says : 


“Though age and my long retirement from court made me feel timid on 
being called on to make my appearance, I soon found myself perfectly at 
ease.” 


This was the beginning of a really close and genuine friendship 
which the King and Queen manifested for Mrs. Delany. They took 
an interest in all her pursuits, sent for her to any entertainments 
which they thought would interest her, supplied her with flowers to 
copy from the houses at Kew, and often gave her little souvenirs 
made more valuable by kind inscriptions. At “ the Queen’s House ” 
in Windsor, in 1785, Mrs. Delany heard “'The Provoked Husband” 
read by Mrs. Siddons. 


“She read standing, and had a desk with candles before her. She 
abridged the play, but introduced John Moody’s account of the journey, 
and read it admirably. Lord and Lady Townley’s reconciliation she 
worked up finely, and made very affecting.” 


But it was the death of the Dowager Duchess of Portland, in this 
year, after a very short illness, which occasioned the royal couple to 
show the full extent of their sympathy for Mrs. Delany. They knew 
that the two friends had been more than sisters, and thinking that 
Mrs. Delany might miss the change afforded by her long and 
frequent visits to Bulstrode, and wishing to see her often without 
causing her fatigue, they gave her a house at Windsor, and £300 a 
year with which to keep it up.* 

The King and Queen went daily to the house, personally directing 
all improvements and additions, and took great pleasure in furnishing 
it. In August Miss Port wrote to her mother : 


“Though the King is the overseer, which of course must hurry the work- 
men, we find it will be three weeks before the house will be ready, and 
three weeks longer in London at this time of year would be bad for Aunt 
Delany’s health; for this reason the Queen kindly sent Miss Planta to 
say that till the house was fit for her reception she hoped my aunt would 





harmony and brilliance of colour. Her process, so far as it can be described 
in a short summary, was to place the growing plant, or a branch of it, 
before a sheet of black paper doubled so as to form a folding screen; then 
by her eye she cut out each flower, “ all the lights and shades and various 
tints” being represented by different coloured paper, pasted together, 
which she procured from “captains of vessels coming from China, and 
from paper stainers, from whom she bought pieces of paper in which the 
colours had run, and produced unusual tints.” In this manner more than 
a thousand plants were faithfully imitated. 

* This sum the Queen herself brought her quarterly in a pocket-book, 
“that it might not appear as a pension, or be diminished by taxation.” 
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‘occupy an apartment in the castle at Windsor,’ and on my aunt’s intro- 
ducing me she said, ‘The Queen named that young lady particularly, and 
expects her too.’” 


And the Queen wrote— 


“My DEAREST Mrs. DeLany,—If coming to me will not fatigue your 
spirits too much, I shall receive you with open arms, and am— 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ CHARLOTTE.” 


One evening during their occupation of these rooms, Miss Port 
heard a knock at the door when she was sitting alone, and 
asked,“ Who is there?” A voice replied, “It is me.” “Me may 
stay where he is,” cried the lively girl, Another knock, and she 
repeated her question. The voice again answered, “It is mz.” 
“ Me is impertinent, and may go about his business!” she said 
indignantly. On the knocking being renewed, some person who was 
with Miss Port persuaded her to open the door and see who was so 
persistent, when, to her unspeakable dismay, she found it was the 
King! All she could utter was, “What shallI say?” “Nothing at 
all,” said the King. “You were very right to be cautious who you 
admitted.” 

When the house was at last ready for Mrs. Delany, the King’s 
special message to her was to desire her “only to take herself, her 
niece [great-niece, Miss Port], clothes and attendants, as stores of 
every kind would be laid in for her.” 

Mrs. Delany arrived at'her new home in the evening of September 
20th, and found the King waiting to receive her, and hope she would 
find the house comfortable and agreeable. The Queen walked over 
(Mrs. Delany’s garden joined that of the Queen’s Lodge) next 
morning, and repeated in the strongest terms their wish that she 
should be as easy and;happy as they could possibly make her, saying 
that they desired to visit her “like friends.” Thenceforward some of 
the royal family drank tea with her every day, unless she was at the 
Castle, to which she was carried in “a very elegant new chair,” a 
present from the King. The Queen sent her a beautiful spinning- 
wheel, and asked for some lessons in spinning; and sometimes, 
unattended and unannounced, would join her at her early dinner and 
praise her “ orange pudding.” 

The King and Queen delighted in hearing anecdotes and recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Delany’s youth, which she gave with great humour. 
One favourite story told how, when she was a girl in Gloucestershire, 
she was invited to dine at the house of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. As there was “company,” she was very smartly 
dressed, with her hair arranged for the party, and only a “ hat-brim ” to 
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keep the sun from her eyes; and as the road was too bad for a 
carriage, she was mounted on a pillion behind a steady old domestic. 
On their way they met a pack of hounds; Miss Granville was 
enchanted, the horse’s mettle was roused, and old John was 
persuaded to join in the chase. The consequence was, her smart 
gown was rent in many places, her smart shoes were lost, she kept 
the dinner waiting, and dreaded returning home in her tattered 
garments ; and the wild glee of the chase cost many penitential tears. 
It was, says Lady Llanover, 

“The picture Mrs. Delany drew of herself in her pink lutestring petti- 
coat, following the hounds on a pillion, with her ‘brim’ flying in the 


air and her feet without shoes, which entertained the King and Queen so 
much,” 


At Mrs. Delany’s Windsor house Fanny Burney, who had been 
introduced to her by Mrs. Chapone, first saw the King and 
Queen ; it was chiefly through Mrs. Delany’s (perhaps mistaken) 
kindness that she obtained that court appointment which supplied 
her Diary with so many painful and so many amusing pages, and it is 
evident from the Diary that, unsuitable and unpleasant as the little 
authoress’s post of “ dresser ” was, it must have been infinitely more 
so but for the wise counsels, ready sympathy, and constant support of 
Mrs. Delany. How hard she strove to keep Miss Burney out of 
the many scrapes in which her vanity and morbid self-consciousness 
involved her, is most artlessly recorded by Fanny herself, and there 
can be little doubt that much of the Queen’s forbearance with her 
was prompted by her wish to gratify her old friend. Fanny was 
undoubtedly a very trying waiting-woman, partly because she was 
made for better things and was so fully aware of it; and what the 
Queen liked best in her was her genuine love for Mrs. Delany, who 
on her part had a very high opinion of the authoress of “ Evelina ”— 
an opinion by no means shared by Lady Llanover, who in her 
editorial notes is wroth with what she considers Fanny’s many 
misrepresentations. The tone in which the “ Diary” records Mrs. 
Delany’s wrongs and distresses is certainly calculated to mislead, but 
au reste Lady Llanover’s refutations come to little more than that 
Mrs. Delany was under no pecuniary obligations to the Duchess 
of Portland, and that Fanny Burney was perhaps not quite so 
intimate with Mrs. Delany as she wished to make it appear. In 
support of these positions Mrs. Astley, Mrs. Delany’s waiting- 
woman, is called upon to testify ; and her fine scorn of writing-folk 
is exquisite : 

“TI am grieved,” she says, “to think Madame D’Arblay should have 


brought forward the name of my beloved mistress in the way she has in 
her late public work. To Mrs. Delany she was under such great obligations, 
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and from that circumstance will enjoy £100 a year for life.* But authors 
and authoresses take great latitude, they make mountains of molehills. . . 
As to Madame D’Arblay’s looking over Mrs. Delany’s letters and papers, I 
doubt the truth of it; . . . but if Madame D’A. happened to look over one 
letter or manuscript, that wus enough for an authoress to build upon !” 


In the autumn of 1787 Mrs. Delany had an illness, during which 
a favourite bird, which had belonged to the Duchess of Portland and 
which she kept in her own room, died. The Queen had one of the 
same kind which she valued extremely, and fearing that the bird’s 
loss would distress her old friend, she took her own bird to Mrs. 
Delany’s house and placed it in the empty cage, cautioning every one 
not to let her discover the change. The Queen had but few more 
opportunities of showing this thoughtful affection. In the following 
January Mrs. Delany moved to her house in St. James’s Place, and 
early in April she was seized with inflammation of the lungs, for 
which her doctors ordered bark. “She looked distressed,” her 
waiting-maid says, and told them “she always had a presentiment 
that if bark were given her it would cause her death,” giving her 
reasons for the fear. But the doctors said there was no alternative, it 
was the only medicine that would remove the fever. “Seeing the 
dear lady so averse to taking it,” Mrs. Astley continues, “I offered 
to keep her secret and to put it away.” “Oh,no!” she said, “I 
never was reckoned obstinate, and I will not die so.” She took the 
medicine, and some hours afterwards she died, in her eighty-eighth 
year. ‘To the last she retained all her faculties, and a friend who saw 
her a few months before her death, after a separation of twenty years, 
wrote : 


“T saw the same apprehension, attention, benevolence, and enjoyment of 
every pleasant circumstance in her situation that you remember in her. 
Her inquiries, her remarks, her whole conversation, are full of life—and 
that kind heart is as warm as ever!” 


Mrs. Delany was buried in St. James’s, Piccadilly, her parish 
church ; her epitaph was written by Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. 

In the dark days that were approaching for Queen Charlotte, when 
the madness and blindness of the King, the riotous life and undutiful 
conduct of the Prince of Wales, and her own growing and ill- 
deserved unpopularity rent her heart, she must have sorely missed the 
loving and admiring friend in whom she freely confided, because her 
discretion was as faultless as her affection was disinterested and 
sincere. 


* The pension Miss Burney received from the Queen on resigning her 
appointment as “ dresser.” 
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Sonnet. 


EVOLUTION. 


Tue sun had set, and in the mellow light 
Suffusing all the West—the after-glow— 
One star was faintly shining, hanging low 
On the horizon’s edge; advancing night | 
Drew shadows through the air and o’er the height; 
When, in the East, a ruddy fire, and lo, 
New light! The full-faced moon was climbing slow 
The sullen sky. ‘The star, one moment bright, 
Plunged trembling down the void. 


Can this thing be, 
That from our sombre life, as silently, 
One life fades out, swung down by Cosmic law, 
Which lifts another up? Do all things draw 
Sequent to nature’s movement, and are we 
But parcel of the earth, like rock or tree? 


Cuartss F. Jonson. 
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Mr. Disraeli. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


Part II. 


Disraz.i returned to England in the summer of 1831, his health 
greatly improved by his travel. “Iam in famous condition,” he 
writes on the day after his arrival; “indeed, better than I ever 
was in my life, full of hope and courage.” He set to work on 
‘Contarini Fleming,’ in which he utilised his travel lore, and 
worked up, without improving, some of the passages which after 
these many years have seen the light in the ‘Home Letters.’ 
He was now a young person of some consequence, a favourite in 
society, where he was petted by the ladies and somewhat uneasily 
laughed at by the men. The Countess of Blessington took him 
up, and at her house one evening N. P. Willis, the American 
letter-writer, found him and thus described him :— 


“Disraeli had arrived before me, and sat in the deep window, looking 
out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected from the 
gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly embroidered waistcoat. Patent 
leather pumps, a white stick, with a black cord and tassel, and a quantity 
of chains about his neck and pockets, served to make him, even in the 
dim light, a conspicuous object. Disraeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action 
and the strength of his lungs, would seem to be a victim to consumption. 
His eye is as black as Erebus, and has the most mocking, lying-in-wait sort 
of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind of working and 
impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as he does constantly, 
with a particularly successful cataract of expression, it assumes a curl of 
triumphant scorn that would be worthy of a Mephistopheles. His hair is 
as extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. A thick, heavy mass of jet- 
black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his collarless stock, while 
on the right temple it is parted and put away with the smooth carefulness 
of a girl’s, and shines most unctuously— 


“« With thy incomparable oil, Macassar !’” 


Jefferson, a later writer, adds a no less graphic picture :— 

“He was,” he writes, “an egregious dandy. Foppery, to an extreme of 
extravagance, was the mode with lads thirty years ago, but he outstripped 
every one of his competitors in personal adornment. At this day, matrons 
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of fashion often recall the graces, the separate trappings, and the entire 
appearance of Disraeli the younger as he made his first essay in the great 
world—his ringlets of silken black hair, his flashing eyes, his effeminate 
air and lisping voice, his dress coat of black velvet lined with white satin, 
his white kid gloves, with his wrist surmounted by a long hanging fringe 
of black silk, and his ivory cane, of which the handle inlaid with gold, was 
relieved by more black silk in the shape of a tassel.” 


The correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, just published, 
incidentally furnishes another, and not less striking description 
of Disraeli’s personal appearance at this epoch. It is drawn by 
Lady Dufferin, mother of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who 
thus describes the author of ‘Vivian Grey,’ whom she met at a 
dinner-party :— 


“He wore a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a 
gold band running down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace 
ruffles falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves with several 


brilliant rings outside them, and long black ringlets rippling down upon 
his shoulders.” 


Mr. Motley adds: 


“It seemed impossible that such a Guy Fawkes could have been tolerated 
in any society. This audacity, which has proved more perennial than 
brass, was always the solid foundation of his character. Lady Dufferin 
told him, however, that he made a fool of himself by appearing in such 
fantastic shape, and he afterwards modified his costume, but he was never 
to be put down.” 


Mr. Willis supplements his sketch of Disraeli’s personal appear- 
ance with a description of his power of conversation which shows 
the impression he made upon a casual observer :— 


“T might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea as to convey 
an idea of the extraordinary language in which he clothed his description. 
There were at least five words in every sentence that must have been very 
much astonished at the use they were put to; and yet no others apparently 
could so well have conveyed his idea. He talked like a racehorse ap- 
proaching the winning-post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy 
of expression flung out into every burst.” 


In a supplementary volume of letters addressed to “ My dear 
Sa,” but widely differing from those of the 1830 epoch, Disraeli 
charms his sister with off-hand references to the high circles in 


which he at this time moved. On the 18th of Feb. 1832, he 
writes :— 


“We had a very brilliant reunion at Bulwer’s last night. Among the 
notables were Lords Strangford and Mulgrave, with the latter of whom I 
had a great deal of conversation; Count D’Orsay, the famous Parisian 
dandy ; there was a large sprinkling of blues—Lady Morgan, Mrs. Norton, 
L. E. L., &c. Bulwer came up to me and said, ‘ There is one blue who insists 
upon an introduction.’ ‘Oh, my dear fellow, I cannot really, the power 
of repartee has deserted me.’ ‘I have pledged myself, you must come; ’ 
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so he led me up to a very sumptuous personage, looking like a full-blown 
rose—Mrs. Gore. I avoided L. E. L., who looked the very personification 
of Brompton, pink satin dress and white satin shoes, red cheeks, snub 
nose, and her hair 4 la Sappho.” 


His head was swimming with vanity and conceit. One May 
night in 1832, he dines at Elliot’s, “a male party consisting of 
eight.” He cannot be bored to mention the names of the whole 
eight, but Peel was certainly there and was most gracious. 


“He is a very great man, indeed, and they all seem afraid of him. I 
can easily conceive that he could be very disagreeable, but yesterday he 
was in a most condescending mood, and unbent with becoming haughtiness. 
I reminded him by my dignified familiarity both that he was ex-minister 
and I a present radical.” 


Visiting the House of Commons on the 7th of February, 1833 : 


“T heard Macaulay’s best speech, Sheil and Charles Grant. Macaulay 
admirable, but between ourselves I could floor them all. This entre nous; 
I was never more confident of anything than that I could carry everything 
before me in that House. The time will come.” 


But the political field was not the only one where the now 
middle-aged youth was, in his own opinion, supreme. Writing 
from Southend, February 15th, 1834, he says: 


“T hunted the other part with Sir Henry Smyth’s hounds, and, although 
not in pink, was the best mounted man in the field, riding an Arabian mare 
which I nearly killed. A run of thirty miles and I stopped at nothing.” 


June 19th, 1834: 


“To-night Iam going to the Duchess of Hamilton’s. I have had great 
successes in society this year. I am as popular with the dandies as I am 
hated by the second-rate men. I make my way easily in the highest set 
where there is no envy, malice, &c., and where they like to admire and 
be amused.” 


November 4th, 1834: 


“TI saw Chandos (afterwards Duke of Buckingham) to-day, and had a 
long conversation with him on politics. He has no head, but I flatter 
myself I opened his mind a little.’” 


Towards the end of 1835, he gets into controversy with the 
Globe which had tartly reviewed ‘A Vindication of the English 
Constitution,’ Disraeli had modestly published. He replied to 
the strictures of the Globe in the columns of the Times, on which 
he writes to his sister :— 


“The letters to the Times have made a great sensation. I am the first 
individual who has silenced the press with its own weapons. The Chronicle 
is quite silent. The writers in the paper are known, and they absolutely 
fear being shown up by me.” 
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In February, 1839, being then a member of the House of 
Commons, and having already made his mark, he writes :— 


“‘T dined at Peel’s, and came late, having mistaken the hour. I found 
some twenty-five gentlemen grubbing in solemn silence. I threw a shot 
over the table, set them going, and in time they became even noisy.” 


It is the same in the House of Commons : 


“Never heard a more entertaining debate (February 28th, 1829). 
Duncan’s drollery inimitable. Though I had not intended to speak, and 
had not even my notes in my pocket, he animated me, and though full 
figged in costume, I rose with several men at the same time. But the 
House called for me, and I spoke with great effect amid loud cheering and 
laughter. Supposed to have settled question.” 


He created an immense sensation on accompanying other 
members of the House of Commons to present an address to the 
Queen on her marriage. ‘As a whole, the House was very 
brilliant in costume, but it was generally agreed that I am neve) 
to wear any other but a court costume, being according to 
Ossulston a very Charles the Second.” 


The ceremonies in connection with the Queen’s ascension t 
the Throne were not without personal embarrassment to Disraeli 
It was all very well to say that he must never wear anything 
but a court dress, but a court dress usually includes trousers, an: 
“on going to the coronation in a uniform that involved the wearing 


of shorts and stockings, it turned out that I had a very fine leg, 
which I never knew before.” 


Perhaps one of Disraeli’s greatest triumphs of personal charm 
and fascination was gained over Louis XVIII, whom he visited at 
the Tuileries at the end of 1842. So complete was his triumph 


over His Majesty that other people were somewhat incon- 
venienced. 


“T was the only stranger among sixty guests. Dinner was immediately 
announced, the King leading out the Queen of Sardinia, and there wer 
so many ladies that an Italian princess, duchess, or countess fell to my 
share. We dined in the Gallery of Diana, one of the chefs deuvre o' 
Louis XVI. In the evening the King personally showed the Tuileries tu 
the Queen of Sardinia, and the first lady-in-waiting invited me, and sv 
did the King, to join the party, only eight. It is rare to make the tour of 
a palace with a king for the cicerone. In the evening there was a 
reception of a few individuals, but I should have withdrawn had not the 
King addressed me and maintained a long conversation. He walked into 
an adjoining room, and motioned to me to seat myself on the same sofa. 
While we conversed, the chamberlain occasionally entered and announced 
guests. ‘S. A. le Prince de Ligne,’ the new ambassador of Belgium. 
‘J’arrive,’ responded his majesty very impatiently, but he never moved. At 
last even majesty was obliged to move, but he signified his wish that I 
should attend the palace in the evenings. I am the only stranger who has 
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been received at Court. There is no Court at present, on account of the 
death of the Duke of Orleans; and the Ailesburys, Stanhopes, and 


Russian princes cannot obtain a reception. The King speaks of me to 
many with great kudos.” * 


But these were the frivolities of youth, the froth beaten up by 
an active mind and a brilliant fancy. When Disraeli entered the 
House of Commons as a stranger, and instinctively compared his 
own capabilities with the seasoned efforts of older men, he 
was very serious indeed, and felt that “the time would come.” 
He had always looked to the House of Commons as the proper 
field for his energies and talents, and in the midsummer of 1832 
made his first essay at Wycombe. At this period, being, as 
Charles Greville wrote of him two years later, “a mighty 
impartial personage,” he had, upon full consideration of the 
circumstances of the hour and place, determined to present 
himself to the electors of Wycombe under the Radical banner. 

At a subsequent period, not far distant, the young politician 
formally came out as a Tory,a party with which to the day of 
his death his fortunes were united. This circumstance has led to 
some controversy as to his precise position when he first wooed 
the suffrages of Wycombe. All doubt on this point is disposed of 
by a letter addressed to Mr. Austen, published for the first time 
in the Quarterly Review of January, 1889. 


“T have just received a despatch from Wycombe,” Disraeli writes, 
“informing me that the crisis has commenced. I must go down, declare 
and canvass. Baring is my opponent. ... I start on the high Radical 
interest, and take down strong recommendatory epistles from O’Connell, 
Hume, Burdett, and hoc genus. Toryism is worn out, and I cannot con- 
descend to be a Whig.” 


The recommendatory epistles were plain enough. O’Connell 
warmly upholds the candidate, “ convinced of the great advan- 


tages the cause of genuine reform would obtain from his return.” 
Joseph Hume writes : 


“TI hope the Reformers will rally round you who entertain Liberal 
opinions in every branch of Government and are prepared to pledge your- 
self to support Reform and Economy in every department.” 


There was a very lively canvass and an agitated polling, the 
result of which reads like an anti-climax. At the close of the 
poll Colonel Grey had twenty-three votes, and Disraeli twelve. 
It is gravely added, “there were two more to poll in the Grey 
interest.” 

In the official statement of the poll, in the letters of O’Connell 


* The italics here and elsewhere in quotations from the Correspondence 
are the ardent letter-writer’s. 
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and Hume, the name of the candidate for Wycombe is spelt 
D'Israeli. But at this time, as letters passim show, the son of 
Isaac D’Israeli had adopted the less Jewish form of orthography 
which he subsequently made famous. In a letter to his sister, 
dated the 7th of April, 1832, he complacently quotes a couplet 
from the Omnibus, a cheap literary satirical paper of the day, 
which gives an alphabetical poetical list of authors : 


“ Tis Israeli, a man of great gumption, 
To leave out the D is a piece of assumption.” 


In August, 1832, Parliament was dissolved, and on the Ist of 
October in the same year, Benjamin Disraeli, dating from 
Bradenham House, issued a new address to the electors of 
Wycombe. It is noteworthy that in this evidently well- 
considered and admirably written address the young Disraeli 
declared for the ballot, for triennial Parliaments, for cheap 
education, for retrenchment, for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes, and, generally, for Reform. ‘The 
concluding paragraph strikes with curious fidelity the very notes 
of another appeal to the electors put forth forty years later 
under vastly different circumstances. Here we have the very 
ring of the famous letter addressed by Mr. Disraeli on the eve of 
the Bath election in 1873 to Lord Grey de Wilton, in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry is described as having “ harassed every 
trade, worried every profession, assailed or menaced every class 
institution and species of property in the country.” This address 
to the dead and gone electors of Wycombe in 1832 is also notable 
for its foreshadowing of the “ Unionist Party,” which Disraeli did 
not live long enough to see in actual being. | 





“Rouse yourselves in the hour of doubt and danger,” the young man 
cried aloud to the slumbering constituency. “ Rid yourselves of all the | 
political jargon and factious slang of Whig and Tory, and unite in 
forming a great national party which can alone save the country from 
impending destruction,” 

There were three candidates at this election, and Mr. Disraeli 
again found himself at the bottom of the poll. He tried Wycombe 
a third time and was once more defeated. Speaking a fortnight 
later at a public dinner he let fall one of those strangely prophetic 
sentences which glitter through the record of his life. 


“T do not,” he said, “in any way feel like a beaten man. Perhaps it is 
because I am used to it. I can say with the famous Italian general who, 
being asked in his old age why he was always victorious, replied that it 
was because he had always been beaten in youth.” 

In 1835, Disraeli, always ready for a fight, unsuccessfully stood 
for Taunton in opposition to Mr. Henry Labouchere, who offered 
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himself for re-election on being appointed Master of the Mint in 
the Government of Lord Melbourne. By this time he had re- 
considered his position, and came forward as a Tory candidate 
supported, if current rumours were true, by funds from the 
Conservative Club. “Is he making a cat’s paw of the Tories, or 
are they making one of him?” asked the mystified Morning 
Chronicle. 

This election contest was memorable as incidentally leading 
to his quarrel with O’Connell, whom he challenged to fight. 
Disraeli’s own account of this episode is given in a letter to 
his sister dated May the 6th, 1835 :— 


“TI did not know yesterday when I wrote of the attack of O’Connell ; it 
has engaged me ever since. Isend youthe Timesand Morning Post. There 
is but one opinion among all parties, viz., that I have squabashed them. I 
went to D’Orsay immediately. He sent for Henry Baillie for my second, 
as he thought a foreigner should not interfere in a political duel; but he 
took the management of everything. I never quitted his house till ten 
o'clock, when I dressed and went to the opera, and every one says I 
have done it in first-rate style.” 


It was in 1837 that Disraeli’s undaunted efforts were crowned 
with success, and he was returned to the House of Commons as 
member for Maidstone. The address to the electors, issued at 
Maidstone, dated 1st of May, 1837, differs considerably from that 
addressed to the electors of High Wycombe in 1832. Disraeli 
now solicits “ your suffrages as an uncompromising adherent to 
that ancient constitution which was once the boast of our 
fathers, and is still the blessing of their children.” He stood as 
the colleague of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, husband of the lady who 
subsequently became his wife. 

The polling at Maidstone took place on the 27th of July, 1837. 
Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the 20th of 
November, and seventeen days later Disraeli made his maiden 
speech, amid circumstances familiar to every reader. We have 
now, in the little volume of letters to his sister which Mr. Ralph 
Disraeli has given to the world, the young member’s own account 
of a scene that has been described a score of times by other 


hands. Writing on the morning after the event, Disraeli 
says :— 


“T made my maiden speech last night, rising very late after O’Connell, 
but at the request of my party and the full sanction of Sir Robert Peel. 
As I wish to give you an exact idea of what occurred, I state at once that 
my début was a failure, so far that I could not succeed in gaining an 
opportunity of saying what I intended ; but the failure was not occasioned 
by my breaking down, or any incompetency on my part, but from the 
physical powers of my adversaries. I can give you no idea how bitter, 
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how factious, how unfair they were. It was like my first début at 
Aylesbury, and perhaps in that sense may be auspicious of ultimate 
triumph in the same scene. I fought through all with undaunted pluck 
and unruffled temper, made occasionally good isolated hits when there was 
silence, and finished with spirit when I found a formal display was 
ineffectual. My party backed me well, and no one with more zeal and 
kindness than Peel, cheering me repeatedly, which is not his custom. 
The uproar was all organised by the Radicals and Repealers. They 
formed a compact body near the bar of the House, and seemed determined 
to set me down; but that they did not do. I have given you a most 
impartial account, stated, indeed, against myself.” 


In this same letter he fills in a hiatus that stands in all the 
printed reports of the historic speech. 


“When we remember,” the report lamely runs, “at the same time 
that, with emancipated Ireland and enslaved England, on the one hand a 
triumphant nation, on the other a groaning people, and, notwithstanding, 
the noble lord secure on a pedestal of power, may wield in one hand the 
keys of St. Peter and——” 


Here the reporter notes—‘ The hon. member was interrupted 
with such loud and incessant bursts of laughter that it was 
impossible to know whether he really closed his sentence or 
not.” There was, it appears, much curiosity in the House as to 
how this sentence should have finished. The Attorney-General, 
meeting the unabashed young orator in the lobby, asked him what 
was the antithesis, and Disraeli supplied it—“In one hand the 
keys of St. Peter, and in the other the cap of liberty.” “A good 
picture,” as the Attorney-General admitted. 

Disraeli had evidently bestowed much care upon his attire in 
view of his first appearance on the floor of the House of 
Commons. One who heard him adds this other picture to the 
precious gallery, which enables us to realise what manner of man 
he was :— 


“He was very showily attired, being dressed in a bottle-green frock- 
coat, and a waistcoat of white, of the Dick Swiveller pattern, the front of 
which exhibited a network of glittering chains; large fancy-pattern 
pantzloons, and a black tie, above which no shirt collar was visible, 
completed the outward man. A countenance lividly pale, set out by a 
pair of intensely black eyes, and a broad but not very high forehead, 
overhung by clustered ringlets of coal-black hair, which, combed away 
from the right temple, fell in bunches of well-oiled small ringlets over his 
left cheek.” 


Of his manner of speech Mr. James Grant, who witnessed the 
scene from the Reporters’ Gallery, writes :— 


“His gestures were abundant. He even appeared as if trying with 
what celerity he could move his body from one side to another, and throw his 
hands out and draw them in again. At other times he flourished one 
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hand before his face, and then the other. His voice, too, is of a very 
unusual kind. It is powerful, should it ever have justice done to it in the 
way of exercise; but there is something peculiar in it which I am at a loss 
to characterise. His utterance is rapid, and he never seemed at a loss for 
words. On the whole, and notwithstanding the result of his first attempt, 
I am convinced he is a man who possesses many of the requisites of a good 
debater. That he is a man of literary talent few will dispute.” 


Disraeli, in his letter to his sister, reports Peel, under whose 
leadership the young man had ranged himself, as “highly 
encouraging.” He said privately to Lord Chandos :— 


“Some of my party were disappointed and talk of failure. I say just 
the reverse. He did all that he could do under the circumstances. I say 
anything but failure. He must make his way.” 


This account of the generous attitude of the great minister is 
confirmed from an independent quarter. Mr. Grant, continuing 
his account of Disrael’s first speech, says :— 


“It is particularly deserving of mention that even Sir Robert Peel, who 
very seldom cheers any honourable gentleman, not even the most able and 
flashy speaker of his own party, greeted Mr. Disraeli’s speech with a 
prodigality of applause, which must have been very trying to the worthy 
baronet’s lungs. Mr. Disraeli spoke from the second row of benches im- 
mediately opposite the Speaker’s chair. Sir Robert, as usual, sat on the 
first row of benches, a little to the left of Mr. Disraeli, and so exceedingly 
anxious was the right honourable Baronet to encourage the débutant to 
proceed, that he repeatedly turned round his head, and, looking the future 
orator in the face, cheered him in the most stentorian tones.” 


Those familiar with the House of Commons in the present day 
will recognise in this manner of Mr. Gladstone’s first leader a 
curious forecast of Mr. Gladstone’s own habits in these last years 
when he occupies the seat of leader of the Opposition. With the 
substitution of names these sentences would serve two or three 
times in a session to describe Mr. Gladstone’s manner when one 
of his friends on a bench behind or below the gangway has made 
a speech that particularly pleased him. 

There is another habit of Mr. Gladstone’s upon which Mr. 
Disraeli, sitting opposite to him in the House of Commons, has 
remarked, which appears to be directly inherited from Sir Robert 
Peel. Every one with a passing acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches is familiar with his habit of submitting “ three courses.” 
This was an oratorical trick of Sir Robert Peel’s, upon which Mr. 
Disraeli commented forty-four years ago :— 


“T never knew,” Disraeli said, following Peel in the debate on the 
Maynooth Bill, “the right honourable gentleman bring forward a 
measure without saying that three courses were open to us. In a certain 
sense, and looking to his own position, he is right. There is the course 
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the right honourable gentleman has left, there is the course the right 
honourable gentleman has followed, and there is usually the course which 
the right honourable gentleman ought to follow.” 


Disraeli was certainly not daunted by the extraordinary 
reception his maiden speech met with. Eleven days later he 
spoke again, as he reports to his sister, “ with complete success.” 
The subject was the Copyright Bill. As in his first speech the 
young aspirant did not hesitate to follow O'Connell, in his second 
he did not shrink from succeeding Peel. 


“‘T was,” he writes, “ received with the utmost curiosity and attention. 
All agree that I managed in a few minutes by my voice and manner to 
please everyone in the House. I do not care about the meagre report, for 
I spoke to the House and not the public.” 


After this Disraeli’s position was assured. He was a frequent 
participant in debate, and, according to his own account 
transmitted to his sister, he went on from triumph to triumph. 
On April 26th, 1838, he writes :— 

“T made a brilliant speech last night, the crack one of the evening, and 
all who spoke after me, either for or against, addressed themselves to me.” 


August 10th, 1838 :— 


“I spoke the other night after O’Connell with spirit and success. I 
thought it as well that my voice should be heard at the end of the Session, 
and especially on an Irish topic.” 


March 9th, 1839 :— 


“‘ My last speech was very successful, the best coup I have yet made. I 
was listened to in silence and the utmost attention. Peel especially 
complimented me.” 


June 28rd, 1839 :— 


“ How strange that, nearly in despair at the end of the Session, I should 
have made by universal consent the best speech on our side on a most 
important party question.” 


August 13th, 1839 :— 


“The complete command of the House I now have is remarkable, and 
nothing could describe to you the mute silence which immediately ensued 
as I rose, broken only by members hurrying to their places to listen.” 


Disraeli, as we have seen, entered Parliament as a follower of 
Sir Robert Peel, and was indebted to the great minister for a 
quite unusual measure of personal attention and encouragement. 
Gradually he drifted away, and finally attached Lord George 
Bentinck to himself. Coming to be the actual leader of the 
Protectionist party, he entered upon a crusade against Sir Robert 
Peel which led to some memorable encounters, and finally 
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established his own Parliamentary reputation. Charles Greville, 
writing under date 21st May, 1846, lifts the curtain on this 
period, and shows us Peel at bay, with Disraeli, then in the 
prime of life, heading the attack :— 


“Last week the debate in the House of Commons came to a close at 
last, wound up by a speech of Disraeli’s, very clever, in which he hacked 
and mangled Peel with the most unsparing severity, and positively 
tortured his victim. It was a miserable and degrading spectacle. The 
whole mass of the Protectionists cheered him with vociferous delight, 
making the roof ring again; and when Peel spoke, they screamed and 
hooted at him in the most brutal manner. When he vindicated himself, 
and talked of honour and conscience, they assailed him with shouts of 
derision and gestures of contempt. Such treatment in the House of Com- 
mons, where for years he had been an object of deference and respect, nearly 
overcame him. The Speaker told me that for a minute and more he was 
obliged to stop, and for the first time in his life, probably, he lost his self- 
possession; and the Speaker thought he would have been obliged to sit 
down, and expected him to burst into tears. They hunt him like a fox, 
and they are eager to run him down and kill him in the open. They 
are full of exultation at thinking they have nearly accomplished this 
object.” 


In the spring of 1845, Disraeli, then member for Shrewsbury, 
spoke night after night in attack ou Sir Robert Peel. It was in 
one of this cluster of brilliant harangues that he uttered the 
memorable gibe :— 


“The right honourable gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and 
walked away with their clothes. He has left them in the full enjoyment 


of their Liberal position, and he is himself a strict Conservative of their 
garments.” 


Writing to his sister on the 21st of March, 1845, describing 
one of these scenes, he says :— 


“As for Peel, he was stunned and stupefied, lost his head, and, 
vacillating between silence and spleen, spoke much and weakly. Never 
was a greater failure, assuring me that I had not hurt his feelings—that 
he would never reciprocate personalities again, having no venom, &c.” 


Of Mr. Gladstone we catch one or two glimpses in the course 
of the letters. He meets young Gladstone, in January, 1835, at 
a dinner given by the Chancellor to Lord Abinger. ‘ Rather 
dull, but we had a swan, very white and tender, and stuffed with 
trufiles, the best company there.” 


In February, 1838, he writes that :— 
“Gladstone spoke very well, though with the unavoidable want of 


interest which accompanies elaborate speeches which you know are to lead 
to no result, i.e. no division.” 
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February 6th, 1845 :— 


“ Gladstone’s address on his retirement from the Presidency of Board 
of Trade was involved and ineffective. He may have an avenir, but I 
hardly think it.” 


On the 13th of May, 1850, he dines for the first time at the 
Academy dinner. 


“T sat within two of Peel, and between Gladstone and Sydney Herbert. 
It went off very well, Gladstone being particularly agreeable.” 


Outside Parliament Disraeli’s position about this time is shown 
by the fact that, in 1844, he was invited to take the chair at the 
founding of the Manchester Atheneum, and deliver the inaugural 
address. He accepted the invitation and arranged to be accom- 
panied by some of the aristocratic lions of the Young England 
Party, including Lord John Manners, and the honourable George 
Smythe, son of Lord Strangford. I have come across a letter 
written about this time by the Duke of Rutland to Lord Strang- 
ford which throws a curious side light on the view taken at this 
time by the Tory magnates of the brilliant politician who was 
irresistibly thrusting himself to the front. 


“T deplore as much as you do,” wrote the Duke, “the influence which 
Mr. Disraeli has acquired over many of our young legislators, particularly 
over your son and over mine. I have no personal knowledge of Mr. 
Disraeli, and I have not an entire respect for his talents, of which I think 
he might make a better use. Itis regretable that two young men like John 
and Mr. Smythe should allow themselves to be led away by a man of 
whose straightforwardness I have the same opinion as yourself, as I 
can only judge of it by his public career. The excellent dispositions of 
our sons render them only too susceptible to the seductions of an artful 
mind.” 


All unconscious of this letter, Disraeli was, five years later, 
enjoying the hospitalities of Belvoir Castle. 

“We live here,” he writes to his sister under date January 21st, 
1850, “in the state-rooms, brilliantly illuminated at night, and at 
all times deliciously warm, even in this severe winter.” (Through 
all his life Disraeli yearned for warmth. Sunlight if he could get 
it, but warmth anyhow.) 


“The party here is very large, but chiefly the family—a Christmas 
gathering. There are shooting-parties every day, and, advanced as the 
young Duke is, he is never away from them. I never met a man at his 
time of life, so cheerful, and, indeed, so vivacious.” 


His acquaintance with his future wife arose in the course of his 
colleagueship with Mr. Wyndham Lewis in the representation of 
Maidstone. Marriage as bearing upon his fortunes had not 
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escaped the consideration of Disraeli, and in one of his letters to 
his sister he frankly discusses it. 

“By the bye,” he writes on May 23rd, 1833, “would you like Lady 
Z—— for a sister-in-law, very clever, £25,000, and domestic? As for 
‘love,’ all my friends who married for love and beauty either beat their 
wives or live apart from them. This is literally the case. I may commit 
many follies in life, but I never intend to marry for ‘love,’ which, I am 
sure, is a guarantee of infelicity.” 


It is reasonable to suppose that all his references to Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis do not appear in the letters published. In what 
we have the change is a little abrupt from “Mrs. Lewis” to 
“Mary Anne.” His first reference to the lady is found under 
date April 7th, 1832 :— 

“T was introduced, ‘ by particular desire, to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a 
pretty little woman, a flirt, and a rattle. Indeed, gifted with a volubility 
I should think unequalled, and of which I can convey no idea. She told 
me that she ‘liked silent, melancholy men.’ I answered ‘that I had no 
doubt of it.’” 

Early in 1838, Mr. Wyndham Lewis died, and shortly after we 
find indications of closer communion with the widow. In the 
following June, Disraeli, in common with other M.P.’s, had a gold 
medal presented to him, a memorial of the coronation. “But I 
have presented it to Mrs. W. L.” Next month there is “a splendid 
review in Hyde Park. I saw it admirably from Mrs, W. L.’s.” 
The next reference is in a letter dated the 13th of August, 1839. 
‘‘Our marriage is fixed for Wednesday;” and afterwards 
“Mrs. W. L.” becomes “ Mary Anne.” 

This marriage was one of the happy turning-points in Mr. 
Disraeli’s career. It gave him that assured competence which is 
indispensable to a politician, as placing him above the temptation, 
or even the suspicion, of being influenced by considerations of 
monetary necessity. Beyond this Disraeli gained the companion- 
ship of one who was truly a helpmate, and upon whose head he 
was enabled in later years gracefully to place a coronet. 

In this survey of the early life of Disraeli I have endeavoured to 
let the picture stand forth either as limned in little touches, 
often unconsciously drawn, by his own hand, or by the pen or lips 
of contemporaries who wrote or spoke of him without prevision of 
the great position for which he was working. It will be noted 
that if his autobiographical sketches err on the side of exaggerated 
approval that is not a failing to be traced in the critical remarks 
of his contemporaries. In truth an adequate appreciation of the 
force of Disraeli’s character, the doggedness of his courage and the 
sublimity of his audacity, can be reached only after due apprecia 
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tion of the difficulties by which his pathway was surrounded. 
Those who knew him only after the General Election of 1874 have 
an inadequate and misleading conception of his life’s struggle. 
When, in January 1874, he took his seat on the Treasury Bench 
in the House of Commons, head of a substantial majority, he was 
able for the first time to feel that the long fight was over, and 
that he was actually master of the situation. He had been in high 
position before, Chancellor of the Exchequer*under Lord Derby 
in 1852, and four times after, in 1858, 1859, 1866 and 1868. In 
the latter year he rose to the highest position open to a British 
subject, taking the place of First Lord of the Treasury. But up 
to 1874, though the Conservative party could not do without him, 
were even compelled to accept him, they neither loved nor honoured 
him. His bitterest foes were those of his own household. The 
late Lord Derby stood by him stoutly, but was among principal 
personages almost alone in his loyalty. We haveseen in the Duke 
of Rutland’s letter to Lord Strangford the sort of things that were 
said behind his back by the magnates of the party he was serving. 
Here are a few genial lines the Saturday Review, the organ of tip- 
top Toryism, published at the opening of the Session of 1856, by 
way of recording a parliamentary dinner given by Mr. Disraeli in 
his capacity as Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 
‘* Moses and Son have had of late, 
At their branch mansion, Grosvenor Gate, 


Their pride and happiness to see 
The very first nobility. 


Go read the press. *Tis doubtful whether 
Such nobs were ever brought together, 
As on the glorious evening poured 


To throng triumphant Moses’s board. 
* * * * 


And o’er them all in jewels dight, 
Not known from real in any light, 
And St. John’s clothes, as good as new, 
Enraptured sat the glorious Jew.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope, proprietor of the Review, preserved, even 
in the days of Disraeli’s fullest triumph, those sentiments of 
personal aversion and suspicion which once animated the inner 
circles of the Conservative party, and occasionally found scathing 
expression from the lips of the young patrician, then known 
successively as Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Cranborne. One of 
the attacks made upon his Leader by Mr. Beresford Hope led to a 
repartee that has become historical. It wasin 1867, in committee 
on the Reform Bill, that Mr. Beresford Hope, with a sneering 
reference to the “Tapers and Tadpoles of certain amusing story- 
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books,” hotly declared that “ sink or swim, dissolution or no disso- 
lution, whether he was in the next Parliament or out of it, he for 
one with his whole heart and conscience would vote against the 
Asian Mystery.” Mr. Disraeli sat imperturbable on the Treasury 
Bench, apparently taking no note of this pointed reference to his 
ancestry. But when he rose he did not forget Mr. Beresford Hope :— 


“T can assure the honourable gentleman,” he said, “that I listened with 
great pleasure to the invectives he delivered against me. I admire his style. 
It is a very great ornament of discussion; but it requires practice. [Not 
“finish” as is usually quoted.] I listen with great satisfaction to all his 
exhibitions in this house, and when he talks about an ‘Asian Mystery’ I 
will tell him that there are Batavian graces in all that he says which I 
notice with satisfaction and which charm me.” 


Those familiar with Mr. Disraeli only in the closing years will 
find much to marvel at in the disclosures made of his earlier life 
and manner. In the days when he wore the black velvet coat 
lined with satin, the purple trousers, the scarlet waistcoat, 
and the long lace ruffles, he appears to have been a youth of even 
dazzling personal beauty. Handsome youths not infrequently 
develop into comely old men. But Lord Beaconsfield’s face in 
old age could certainly not be called handsome. Of his once 
luxurious curling locks there remained a carefully-nurtured residue 
singularly black in hue. To the last he wore the single curl 
drooping over his forehead. He had abandoned all foppery of 
dress, though on fine spring days, as already noted, he liked to 
wear lavender kid gloves. Unlike Mr. Gladstone, who regularly 
greets the summer arrayed in a white hat, a light tweed suit, 
and a blue necktie, Lord Beaconsfield was ever soberly attired, 
the cut of his clothes suggesting rather the efforts of Hughenden 
art than the triumphs of Bond Street. He always wore a frock 
coat, and in the House of Commons had a curious little habit, 
when he sat down, of carefully arranging the skirt over his legs, 
Then he crossed his knees, folded his arms, and, with head hung 
down, sat for hours apparently immobile, but, as was shown 
when occasion arose, watchful and wary. 

Of his good looks there were left a pair of eyes remarkably 
luminous for one of his age, and plump, small, well-shaped white 
hands, of which he was pardonably proud. His idea of his duties, 
whether as Leader of the House or Leader of the Opposition, was 
that he should be in his place practically from the time the 
Speaker took the chair till he left it. He very rarely dined out 
in the session, and his absence during the dinner-hour was brief. 
Again, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he rarely conversed with his 
colleagues on the bench, an exception being made in favour of 
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the late Lord Barrington, who, after dinner on dull nights, sitting 
by his side, often brought over his face the amazing confusion 
of wrinkles which intimated that Disraeli was laughing. 

He was a consummate master of the House of Commons, equal 
to Lord Palmerston in his best days. He never missed a point or 
lost an advantage. There is a story of how he won the allegiance 
of Dr. O’Leary, which has, I believe, a considerable foundation of 
truth. Dr. O'Leary was a ridiculous personage of the type now 
missing in the House of Commons. He sat for an Irish 
constituency, and greatly amused the House by his highly- 
strung orations. At the time when Mr. Disraeli was pressing 
through the House of Commons the Imperial Title Bill, he was 
most anxious to obtain a majority that would gratify his royal 
mistress. Dr. O'Leary, though voting with his party against the 
Government on most questions, was observed to be a little shaky 
on this particular issue. One night, just before the division was 
taken, Mr. Disraeli passing along the corridors saw the peculiar 
figure of the Doctor ahead of him. Overtaking him, and touching 
him lightly on the shoulder, he said, ‘ My dear Doctor, you always 
remind me of my old friend Tom Moore; your personal resem- 
blance to him is most striking.” That was sufficient. Dr. 
O’Leary not only voted for the Imperial Title Bill, but became 
thereafter a steady supporter in the division lobby of the foreign 
policy of Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Disraeli, more especially when Leader of the House, refrained 
as far as was possible from taking part in debate. He never 
made opportunity to deliver a speech, and often passed it by with 
advantage to the progress of public business; his happiest efforts 
were often those for which he had made least elaborate preparation. 
He could not keep the pace with Mr. Gladstone in an oration of an 
hour or more ; but for a twenty minutes’ speech, sparkling with wit, 
strong in argument, and happy in saying precisely the right thing 
in the right way, he was unsurpassed and inapproachable. 

So recently as 1873, the distrust and dislike of Mr. Disraeli, 
inherent in the Conservative party, showed itself ripe for expres- 
sion whenever opportunity presented itself. When, in this year, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government being defeated on the University 
Bill, Mr. Disraeli declined to undertake the conduct of the 
Government in the existing House of Commons, there was 
much angry resentment by disappointed place-hunters. Great 
pressure was put upon him to alter his determination. But he 
stood firm, and in an eloquent and even pathetic passage, defended 
himself in the House of Commons from attacks made from the rear 
and on the flank, 
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“Sir,” he said, “when the time arrives, and when the great consti- 
tutional party enters upon a career which must be noble, and which I 
hope and believe will be triumphant, I think they may perhaps remember, 
and I trust not with unkindness, that I, at least, prevented one obstacle 
from being placed in their way, and that I, as the trustee of their honour 
and interests, declined to form a weak and discredited administration.” 


Disraeli’s prescience was vindicated by the results of the 
General Election, which took place in the following year, and 
placed his party and himself at the head of affairs with a majority 
that for the first time in his political life gave him untrammelled 
power. Thereafter his life’s journey was a triumphal march. 
Old age fell upon him, accompanied by honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends. Lord Cranborne, master of gibes, and flouts, 
and sneers, blossomed into the Marquis of Salisbury, his right- 
hand man, successor-designate of his high office. The extreme 
of acerbity, with which his youth and middle age had been 
attacked, was equalled only by the adulation amid which he 
passed the closing years of his life—-a strange eventful life, ex- 
ceeding in adventure anything attributed to the heroes of his 


fiction, and crowned by a success that was the prize of patient 
endeavour and supreme genius. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
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A Cragedy in three Acts. 





Wauisrerine to her lover, 
Oh, but the world is heaven! 
Poppies beneath, and above her 


The bright blue sky of Devon. 


Backwards and forwards faring, 
Oh, but the world is chilly! 

Flaunting beneath the glaring 
Gaslight of Piccadilly. 


Standing beside the river, 
Oh, but the world is hell! 

Madly, with heart a-quiver, 
Bidding it all farewell. 


I, 
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Ariinell, 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 
By THE AuTHOR oF ‘MEHALAG,’ ‘JoHN HERRING,’ ETO. 


Cuaprer XIX. 
LITTLE JOHN NOBODY. 


Gites Inaterr Sattren had promised his mother to say nothing 
to any one of what had been told him, but the temptation had 
come strongly upon him to tell Arminell that he was not the 
nobody she and others supposed, and he had succumbed to the 
temptation. He and the girl had interests in common, sympathies 
that drew them together, and he felt that it would be of extraordin- 
ary benefit to her, and a pleasure to himself, if, in that great house, 
where each was so solitary, they could meet without the barrier 
which had hitherto divided them and prevented the frank inter- 
change of ideas and the communication of confidences. Later on 
in the evening it is true, that he felt some twinges of conscience, 
but they were easily stilled. 

Jingles had greatly felt his loneliness. He had been without a 
friend, without even a companion. He could not associate with 
those of his mother’s class, for he was separated from them by his 
education, and he made no friends in the superior class, from the 
suspicion with which he regarded its members. He had made 
acquaintances at college, but he could not ask them to stay at 
Chillacot when he was at the park, nor invite them as guests to 
Orleigh ; consequently, these acquaintanceships died natural 
deaths. Nevertheless, that natural craving which exists in all 
hearts to have a familiar friend, a person with whom to associate 
and open the soul, was strong in Jingles. 

If the reader has travelled in a foreign country—let us say in 
Bohemia—and is ignorant of the tongue, Czech, he has felt the 
irksomeness of a table dhéte at which he has sat, and of which he 
has partaken, without being able to join in the general conversation. 
He has felt embarrassed, has longed for the dinner to be over, 
that he might retire to his solitary chamber. Yet, when there, 
he wearies over his loneliness, and descends to the coffee-room, 
there to sip his café noir, and smoke, and pare his nails, and turn 
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over a Czech newspaper, make up his accounts, then sip again, 
again turn over the paper, re-examine his nails, and recalculate 
his expenditure, in weariful iteration, and long for the time when 
he can call for his bill and leave. But, if some one at an adjoining 
table says, “ Ach! zu Englitsch!” how he leaps to eager dialogue, 
how he takes over his coffee-cup and cognac to the stranger’s 
table; how he longs to hug the barbarian, who professes to 
“speaque a liddelle Englitsch.” How he clings to him, forgives 
him his blunders, opens a thirsty ear to his jargon, forces on him 
champagne and cigars, forgets the clock, his nails, his notes, the 
bill and the train, in the delight of having met one with whom he 
can for a moment forget his isolation. 

If this be so when meeting with a foreigner, how much more 
cordial is our encounter with a pleasant Englishwoman. We at 
once seek out links of connexion, to establish the fact of our 
having mutual acquaintances. 

So did the impulse come on Saltren and overpower him. There 
was a community of ideas between him and Arminell; and he was 
swept away by his desire to find a companion, into forgetfulness 
of the promise he had made his mother. 

That he was doing wrong in telling the girl a secret, about 
which he had no right to let a hint fall without her father’s 
knowledge and consent could hardly be hid from his conscience, 
but he refused to listen, and excused himself on grounds satis- 
factory to his vanity. It was good for Arminell herself to know 
the relationship, that she might be able to lean on him without 
reserve. Giles Inglett Saltren had been very solitary in Orleigh. 
He had not, indeed, been debarred the use of his mother-tongue ; 
but, he had been unable to give utterance to his thoughts; and of 
what profit is the gift of speech to a man, if he may not speak 
out what is on his mind? The young are possessed with eager 
desire to turn themselves inside out, and to show every one their 
internal organisation. A polypus has the same peculiarity. It 
becomes weary of exposing one surface to the tide, and so frankly 
and capriciously inverts itself, so that what was coat of stomach 
becomes external tissue, and the outer skin accommodates itself to 
the exercise of digestive functions. Young people do the same, 
and do it publicly, in society, in a drawing-room, in unsympathetic 
company. As we grow older we acquire reserve, and gradually 
withdraw our contents within ourselves, and never dream of 
allowing any other surface to become exposed to the general eye, 
but that furnished us by nature as our proper external envelope. 

The young tutor had his own crude, indigested notions, a mind 
in ferment, and an inflamed and irritable internal tissue, and he 
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naturally and eagerly embraced the only opportunity he had of 
inverting himself. 

Then, again, a still mightier temptation operated on Jingles, 
the temptation which besets every man to assume the roéle of 
somebody, who has been condemned to play the part of nobody, 
when an opening is given. 

There is a poem in Percy’s Reliques, that represents the 
grievances of the common Englishman at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, who dislikes the change that is going on about him, the 
introduction of novelties, the greed that masqueraded under the 
name of religion ; and every verse ends with the burden, “ But I 
am little John Nobody, and durst not speak.” 

Jingles had been unable to express his opinion, to appear to 
have any opinion at all; he had been in the house, at table, 
everywhere, a little John Nobody who durst not speak. Now the 
role of little John Nobody is a réle distasteful to every one, 
especially to one who has a good opinion of himself. Imagine 
the emotions of an actor who has been doomed for years to 
be a walking gentleman, to whom has been suddenly offered the 
part of Hamlet. Would he not embrace the chance with 
avidity ? 

When Arminell approached Jingles with a not exactly, “Me 
speaque a littelle Englitsch!” but with the confession that she 
understood his mind, and was asking of life the same questions 
that troubled him, then he warmed to her and longed for a closer 
intercourse. When, moreover, he found that it was possible for 
him to establish a tie of a close and binding nature between them, 
it was more than his moral courage could resist to break the seal 
of silence and tell her who he was. 

But Jingles had entered into no particulars, and Arminell 
could not rest with the half-knowledge she possessed. She could 
not ask him to tell her more, nor could he explain the circum- 
stances. She could not endure to be kept in partial ignorance, 
and immediately after breakfast, on the following morning, she 
went to Chillacot to see Mrs. Saltren. 

The Captain’s wife was greatly alarmed when she heard what 
was wanted. Arminell spoke coldly, distantly, haughtily. Mr. 
Giles Inglett Saltren, she said, had let drop some words that 
implied a relationship. She must know whether there were any 
foundations for the implication. Mrs. Saltren trembled, and made 
excuses, and attempted evasions; but Arminell was determined to 
know the facts, and she forced the woman to repeat to her the 
story she had told on the previous night. 

“ But, oh, miss! I named no names; and Giles never ought 
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to have breathed a word about it. I will go down on my knees to 
you to beg you to say nothing to any one about this matter.” 

“Do you suppose it is a subject I am likely to discuss—to Mrs. 
Cribbage, for instance? That I will talk freely ofan affair which 
compromises the honour of my father ?” 

‘There is scarce any one knows about it.” 

“Except my father, yourself, and your son.” 

“ And the captain; but, miss, I beg you to bear witness that I 
named no names.” 

“T want to know no more, none of the details,” said Arminell. 
“T only trust they may all be rolled up and cast away into 
oblivion.” 

She returned to the park, went into the music-room and began 
to practise on the piano. She was able to do the mechanical work 
and think at the same time. She believed the story she had been 
told, not so much because Marianne Saltren had related it, as 
because Jingles so confidently believed ,it. He would never 
have spoken to her on the matter had he harboured the slightest 
shadow of doubt. 

But the story was one on which her mind must busy itself. 
She began unconsciously to play Agatha’s song “ Leise, leise” 
from ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ and as she played, two tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

She had always regarded her father with respect as a man of 
principle and strict notions of honour, though she did not con- 
sider him as a man of ability. Now he appeared to her ina light 
that showed him guilty of conduct unworthy of a gentleman, in- 
expressibly base and cowardly. His behaviour towards her own 
mother had been bad, for Arminell was satisfied that her mother 
would never have married Lord Lamerton had she been allowed 
to suspect that his character was stained with such an ugly 
blur. 

“Tam glad she died,” said the girl with a sob, and then with 
a start she asked, “‘ How was it that that woman was in the house 
with my mother? How could she bear it? No; my dearest 
mother knew nothing, had no suspicions, and it was generous of 
Mrs. Saltren to be so near, and never let her suspect what had 
been done to her.” 

She shook her head to shake out the conjectures that distressed 
her. It was a pity she did put these questions from her. Had 
she looked at them more closely she would have seen the in- 
coherence in the story told her by Marianne. Then the 
same thought occurred to her which had presented itself 
to Jingles. Was it not possible that the marriage with the 
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servant-maid had been a valid one, but that advantage had been 
taken of her ignorance to make her believe it was not, and so for 
Lord Lamerton to shake himself free from an encumbrance which 
had become irksome to him? but if this were the case, her own 
mother’s marriage would be of questionable legality, and with it 
would go her own—Arminell’s—legitimacy. A cold terror came 
over the girl at the thought. By all means Jingles must be in- 
duced to desist from investigating the matter and pressing his 
rights, if he had any. What a condition of affairs would ensue if 
the marriage of Marianne were a real one. Why, the present 
Lady Lamerton would not be a proper wife, nor little Giles 
legitimate any more than herself. 

Arminell was young, had no practical knowledge of the world, 
and her imagination had been fed by novels, not of the most 
wholesome quality. Such an incident, such a hideous entangle- 
ment involving so many, was quite in accordance with romance, 
and the young are always expecting reality to take romantic 
lines, as the old are always mistrusting the romantic, as the garb 
of falsehood. 

Arminell leaned her elbow on the music-stand, and her head in 
her palm. She felt faint and sick at the thought that had risen 
up in her. 

At that precise moment Giles Inglett Saltren came into the 
room. He had heard the sound of the piano, and he knew that 
the girl spent an hour every morning in the music-room practising. 
She looked up, recovered her distracted thoughts, and resumed 
her mechanical play on the keys. 

“Do you want to speak to me?” she asked, as he took his 
place beside the grand piano, ready to turn over the leaves of her 
exercises. 

“Yes; what are you playing?” 

“T am practising, not playing anything of importance, anything 
consecutive, a reverie; but one must hack every day, without it 
all execution goes out of the fingers. It is a pity that hacking 
with the tongue so many hours a day does not conduce to brilliancy 
of conversation.” 

“JT should like a few words with you,” said the tutor, “ if you can 
spare me the time. I wish to express my regret for having spoken 
last night. I ought not to have revealed the secret of my 
birth; but it was burning in my heart, and flamed out at my 
mouth.” 

Arminell continued playing and said nothing. 

“We must let the matter drop,” he said in a low tone, “I will 
not presume again, if you will endeavour to forget.” 
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* How can I forget? As well dash vitriol in my eyes, and say 
don’t allow them to smart.” 

He saw that there were tears on her face. 

“T am sincerely sorry,” he said, “I am heartily penitent. Isee 
I have hurt you. My words were vitriol, and your eyes have 
overflowed.” 

“Doubly do you hurt me—now in noticing what should have 
been left unobserved. I am crying over my dead respect for my 
father. I loved him in my own queer and wayward fashion, 
though there was little we had in common. I believed him to be 
upright and good, and now my faith is gone to pieces.” 

“We must make allowances,” said Jingles. ‘This happened 
long ago—I am twenty-one—and Lord Lamerton was at the time 
young, under thirty. In token of his regret he has done much 
for me.” 

“T have been accustomed,” said Arminell, “to look up to my 
father, and I have been full of a certain family pride—not pride 
in rank and wealth and all that sort of thing, but pride in the 
honour and integrity which I believed had been ours always; 
and now I find——”’—she sobbed; she could not finish her 
sentence. 

“Tam very sorry. I shall ever reproach myself,” was the im- 
potent remark of Jingles, but he did feel a sting of self-reproach. 
He had acted cruelly to kill a girl’s trust in her father. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” she said, “it isdone. Well, I knowall, 
my eyes are opened, I accept you as my half-brother. When my 
father married again he sacrificed half his fatherhood in me, or 
so I felt it; and now that half that remained has been taken 
from me. Very little of my dear papa remains now—only a 
shadow.” 

“ And I,” said Jingles, ‘I am even in a worse plight than you, 
for I can not love a father who has so wronged my mother.” 
After a long pause, during which he held and fluttered a page of 
Arminell’s music, he added, “ What a forlorn condition mine is. 
I am here by sufferance who ought to be here by right. Every 
one dins in my ears the great kindness which I have had shown 
me by his lordship, and yet I know that I am not receiving more 
than a fraction of the portion that should be mine. Her ladyship 
patronises me, Giles regards me as a hired tutor, the servants are 
barely civil, the guests either ignore me or cast gibes, as ””—he 
checked himself; he was again recurring to the half-shaved French 
poodle, when in at the door, or French window that led from the 
terrace, came Lord Lamerton, fresh and cheery. 

“Saltren,” he said, “you here! Iam glad of that. The man 
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I want; do me a favour, my good fellow, and be the go-between 
*twixt your father and me. Arminell, have you seen Giles this 
morning? He is better, dear rascal, and quite bright. What, 
doing drill on the keys? Saltren, I hope you will do your utmost 
endeavour with your father about his house. The company are 
in a quandary about it. We—I am a director, you know—we 
will give him a tip-top price, in fact, more than twice its value. 
The place is really not a pleasant one, and well deserves its chilly 
name. *Pon my word I believe it was the cold and damp situation 
that sowed in you the seeds of pulmonary disease. I sent Macduff 
down, but he could effect nothing. I believe, on my very soul, that 
there is no man on earth but yourself who can move your father. 
He is a stubborn man, eh, Saltren? I would go myself and see 
him about it, but Macduff tells me your father is ruffled about the 
manganese. It is the deuce ofa pity, but I cannot help myself. I 
wish he could be persuaded to sell. Why, Saltren, between you, 
me and the piano, I believe if I chose to dispute your father’s 
right to Chillacot I could beat him. Macduff says that there has 
been some sort of acknowledgment made every year, there was 
no lease of any sort, and I am lord of the manor—but I won’t do 
that. I won’t be harsh or seem so, not only because I have the 
utmost respect for the captain, such a good and thoroughly upright 
man, but above all, because he is your father, my boy. However, 
my dear Saltren, something must be done, we are in a fix. The 
company will be put to the greatest possible inconvenience and 


much expense that might be avoided, if it has to carry the line 
below. Your father a 


“ Seven,” muttered Jingles. 

“T beg your pardon,” asked my lord, raising his eyebrows. 

“Nothing, my lord,” answered the young man. “I had no 
intention to interrupt. I was counting.” 

“ Counting—oh, whilst my daughter played. She has given 
over strumming, so give over counting, please. You will do what 
I ask, will you not?” 

“T will see him, my lord, as it is your pleasure.” 

“ Use all your powers of persuasion. ‘Tell him that I want to cut 
a new road, to find employment for the men; and if the station 
be at Chillacot, the road must go there. If your father ” 

“ Eight,” whispered Jingles as an aside, and looked at Arminell. 

“Tf your father is reasonable, we will begin at once. You see 
how we are situated. I can understand his reluctance to quit a 
house where he was born, and for which he has done so much; 
but then, consider the price offered for it. This offer comes in 
most fitly now that the mine is abandoned. Your father——” 
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Again the tutor looked at Arminell. 

“Your father must leave, as there is no work for him of the 
kind he is accustomed to, and a nice little capital would be very 
serviceable.” 

“T will go, my lord, at once,” said Jingles. 

“Thank you, Saltren, thank you. I have to be off to catch the 
11.28 train.” 


He went out of the room through the window by which he had 
entered. 

“Did you hear?” asked the tutor, partly in scorn, partly in 
pain. “Nine times at the least did he speak of the manganese 
captain as my father, although he knew perfectly all the while 
that Iam not his son. Did you notice the pointed way in which 
he spoke? It was as though he suspected that I had got wind of 
the truth, and would emphatically let me understand that he would 
never, never acknowledge it, emphatically bid me consider the 
mining captain as my father. But”—his face darkened with 
anger—“I am by no means assured that we know the whole 
truth.” 


Arminell shuddered. Jingles looked intently at her, and saw 
that she divined his thoughts. 

“No,” said he calmly: “ never fear that I will have the story 
published to the world. It would bring disgrace on too many 
persons. It would make my mother’s position now as the wife of 
Captain Saltren an equivocal one. To disclose the truth, what- 
ever complexion the truth might be found to wear when examined, 
would cause incalculable misery. What I shall do, whither I 
shall turn, I cannot tell yet.” 

Arminell also had noticed the manner in which Lord Lamerton 
had spoken to the tutor of the captain as his father, and she also, 
with her preconceptions, thought it was pointedly so done. 

“No,” said Jingles. “I shall have to leave this house, and I 
shall let his lordship know that I am not as blind as he would 
wish me to be. But what I shall do is as yet undetermined. I 
shall ask you to help me to come to a decision.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
HE EBECOMES SOMEBODY. 


ArMINELL kept to herself that day. At lunch she had not much 
to say to her step-mother, and Lord Lamerton was out. Giles 
came down, and his mother talked to him and to the tutor, and 
seemed not to observe Arminell’s silence. 


The girl was unhappy. She had given way to a momentary 
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weakness, or wave of regret at the thought of her father’s un- 
worthiness, but the feeling predominating in her mind was 
indignation that her mother should have been left unacquainted 
with the*previous conduct of my lord. She repeated to herself, 
“Most certainly she never knew it, or she would never have 
married him, even if she knew that ceremony was worthless that 
had been performed over him and Marianne.” 

Arminell had idealised her mother. The girl had an affectionate 
heart, but she concentrated her affection on the memory of her 
mother. Ever since her father’s re-marriage there had brooded 
over her a sense of wrong done to the memory of the mother. 
How could my lord, after having loved such a woman, take to 
himself his present wife ? 

Arminell was by no means easy in mind about Jingles’ assur- 
ance that he would not speak. He had given the same assurance, 
as Mrs. Saltren had told her, to his mother, and had broken his 
promise. She resolved to exert her powers of persuasion on him 
to deepen this determination to be silent. 

It was unfortunate that Lord Lamerton had not been able to 
cultivate more freely his daughter’s society, but a nobleman has 
ten thousand calls on his time; he is prevented from living that 
close life of familiar association with his children which is the 
privilege of those in an inferior station. He considered, and he 
was right in considering, that his country, his order, and his 
county had claims on him which must not be put aside. He was 
a poor orator indeed, and rarely spoke in the House, but he 
conscientiously voted with his party. In town he and Lady 
Lamerton saw a good deal of society, not because they cared 
particularly for it, but because they considered it a duty to 
entertain and keep up relations with friends and connexions. In 
the country Lord Lamerton, as Arminell contemptuously said, 
was kept on the gallop between school prize-givings, petty 
sessional meetings, quarter sessions, political and charitable in- 
stitutions. He sat on boards, and occupied chairs wherever there 
were boards and chairs placed for him. Moreover, at Orleigh, after 
the London season, the house was full of acquaintances, who came to 
shoot, hunt, drive, and be amused ; and, with a house full of guests, 
Lord Lamerton had not opportunity for cultivating the society of 
his daughter. But he was a man full of kindness, and he made 
many attempts to gain her affection, and persuade her to be to 
him the close companion that a daughter often is to a father. 
These attempts had failed, chiefly because of the resentment she 
bore him for having married again. Had he remained a widower, 
and sought to associate her with him in his pursuits, it might 
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have been otherwise; but, as he had looked elsewhere for a 
companion, she closed her heart in reserve against him. 

Lord Lamerton was fond of hunting, and in this Arminell did 
not accord with him. Her Girton governess had scoffed at those 
who had nothing better to do or think of than the pursuit, over 
hedge and gate, of a creature hardly bigger than a cat; and the 
sneer had taken effect on the girl, and made her regard her father, 
because of his hunting, as somewhat grotesque and deficient in 
moral dignity. She could not accompany him when shooting, 
but she was out of sympathy with sport of this kind also. Her 
governess had spoken of those lords of creation who concentrated 
their vast intellects on the killing of a jack-snipe, and this remark 
stuck in her, as did the other about fox-hunting. She regarded 
sportsmen as fools, more or less. I once knew a man who had a 
mole with three white hairs growing out of it, on bis nose; and, 
when I talked with him, one hemisphere of my brain was engaged 
in considering the mole, and asking how it came there—whether 
it had grown as he grew, or whether it had been of the same size 
when he was born, and that his body had expanded and elongated 
about it; why he did not disguise it with chalk or violet powder, 
or else darken the three white hairs with antimony ; whether he 
had consulted a surgeon concerning its removal, and, if so, why 
the surgeon had not removed it. Was it the cork plugging an 
artery, so that the man would bleed to death were it cut away ? 
Why he, of all men, was afflicted with this mole—was it 
hereditary? And if so, on which side did it come to him, on the 
paternal or maternal? And if it were a hereditary mole, whether 
it would be possible, by judicious crossing, to reduce and finally 
extirpate it? Then again, whether after long disappearance, in 
say three generations, the mole would declare itself in the fourth; 
what the mole had to do with the doctrine of evolution ; whether 
the Anthropological Society had considered this mole, and other 
questions. Afterwards I did not know whether this man had 
blonde hair or swarthy, eyes brown or blue, an intellectual fore- 
head or one retreating, nose acquiline, rétroussé, or sausage. 
Neither could I recall anything about his conversation—I could 
think of him only as the Man with the mole, or, to be more exact, 
as the Mole with the man. 

Now, it sometimes happens that we see a blemish in a man’s 
character, and that blemish entirely engrosses our attention, so 
that we cannot conceive of the man other than as the man with 
the blemish. He may have good, counterbalancing qualities, but 


of these we know nothing, we take no account, we see only the 
moral mole. 
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Moreover, this habit of seeing moles, and marking nothing but 
moles grows on us. I quite remember how that for a twelve- 
month after I had talked with my gentleman with the mole, I 
examined the nose of every one I met, exploring it for moles, and 
expecting to find them hid under disguises, powdered or patched 
over; or to discover traces of the amputation of moles, suspicious, 
tell-tale scars, or else tokens that latent moles were on the eve of 
eruption, moles that had been hidden deep in the system, which 
were unsuspected by nearest and dearest, gradually, stealthily, 
inexorably working into publicity ; and I began to calculate how 
long it would be before the suspected mole came to light. And 
[I became radically convinced that all men had moles in their con- 
stitution—that is, all men but myself—and that all men there- 
fore were to be mistrusted, and held at arms’ length, lest their 
moles should communicate themselves to us, after the manner of 
warts. 

Arminell had not indeed reached this stage, but she was in that 
condition in which she saw the faults of her father and step- 
mother, and the faults only. Unable to forgive him his second 
marriage, she was predisposed to judge unfairly and harshly all 
he did, and all he left undone. 

That one special reason for his re-marriage was his desire to 
provide her with a step-mother, one who could guide and advise 
her, and counteract some of the mischief done by injudicious 
governesses, never for a moment occurred to her, and yet this had 
been the predominant motive in the mind of Lord Lamerton when 
he chose Lady Julia Chesterton. She was a woman spoken of as 
clever, and well-read, and kind-hearted. Clever, well-read, and 
kind-hearted he had found her, and yet deficient in the very 
quality necessary for commanding Arminell’s respect, and that 
was decision. Lady Julia, whatever Arminell might think, was 
an able woman, but her promiscuous reading had sapped the 
foundations of all independence of mind that she ever possessed, 
and had acted on her brain, as acids on osseous matter—reducing 
it tojelly. She was ever building with head, and hands, and heart, 
an indefatigable builder, but always on no foundations at all, 
because she argued that solid rock was nowhere discoverable, and 
sand was liable to shift, therefore she would erect her structures 
in the air, on nothing. 

Lord Lamerton had been disappointed at the result, but had 
no idea as to the cause of failure. And now, upon a mind in 
antagonism, this disclosure made by Mrs. Saltren came, and 
brought Arminell’s antagonism to a climax. 

The tears which young Saltren had surprised were the sole 
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tribute of her filial affection. When they were dried only 
hostility remained. 

Some while ago, a manufacturer published an advertisement of 
his soap, on which were a green spot and another‘ red, and the 
curious were invited to study one spot at a time and then look at 
a blank wall. When this was done, he who had contemplated the 
red spot, saw a green disc dance before his eyes; but, if on the 
other hand, he had looked long on the green spot, he saw before 
him only a red ball. It is so with a good many people; and it 
was so with Arminell. Whenever Lord or Lady Lamerton wished 
her to see this or that, to take such a view of some particular 
matter, she invariably saw the complementary colour, that is the 
reverse of what she was desired to see. 

I, who write this, am ashamed to confess that I do the same, 
and I am not sure that, occasionally, you, my dear reader, may not 
also do the same—now and then, of course, only, when the wind is 
easterly, and the liver is out of order, or the next morning after a 
ball. I know that when I have read the Saturday Review, I 
rise from the perusal believing in Mr. Gladstone and ready to 
follow him to the bottom of the Red Sea, or wherever else he 
desires to lead us; and that when I have read the Pall Mall Gazette, 
I take a horsewhip to drive my wife and daughters into the Prim- 
rose League. Also, I am quite sure that when some person has 
been warmly lauded in your hearing, dear reader, you take a low 
view of that individual, and when another has been much dispar- 
aged, you take up the cudgels to defend him, though he or she is 
an absolute stranger to you, and one of whom you have never 
heard before. I never recommend a watering-place to my friend, 
sure, if he goes there, he will call it a beastly hole, or dissuade 
him from buying a horse, by detailing its faults, so certain am I 
that my words will make him purchase the brute. 

In the afternoon of the same day, as the sun was warm, and the 
air was soft, Saltren took little Giles upon the terrace, and 
Arminell, who saw them from her window descended, and joined 
them there. She was uneasy and impatient to know what the 
tutor intended doing. Would he come to a full understanding 
with Lord Lamerton, and would my lord agree to provide for 
him, if he would depart and keep the secret of his birth undis- 
closed? Or would Jingles in London discover sufficient to make 
him suspect that his mother’s marriage was valid, and be carried 
away by ambition to establish his legitimacy at all costs to 
others ? 

At the same moment that Arminell came out on the terrace, 
the rector’s wife, Mrs. Cribbage, drove up in her wickerwork 
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pony-carriage, and entered the house to pay a visit to Lady 
Lamerton. 


Giles ran off to see his rabbits, and Jingles was left alone 
walking with Arminell. 


“TI suppose you are not burdening Giles with many lessons, 
now that he is convalescent?” said the girl. 

“No, her ladyship does not wish him to be pressed. He is still 
heavy in his head with cold.” 

“Well,” said Arminell, “I"did not come here to talk about 
Giles, so we will dismiss him from our conversation. I have been 
considering this miserable matter, and I want to know what 
action you purpose taking on it.” 

“T also,” said the tutor; “have been revolving the matter in 
my head, and I have resolved to leave Orleigh as soon as possible, 
and to ask my uncle, Mr James Welsh, my mother’s brother, to 
assist me to enter a literary career.” 

“ Literary career! in what branch?” 

“T intend to write for the press, I mean for the papers. Mr. 
Welsh lives by his profession, and I will do the same.” 

“ That must be more interesting than teaching little boys Mensa 
—mense, Dominus—domini.” 

“The press is the sceptre that now rules the world, and I will 
wield it.” 

“Oh, how I envy you!” said Arminell. ‘“ You are about to do 
something, something worth the labour, something the thought 
of which kindles ambition. You will escape out of this wearisome 
round of hum-drum into the world of heroic action. Here is my 
lord spending his life in petty duties as he regards them and has 
no result at the end to show; my lady thinking, planning, 
executing, and also with no result appearing ; and I, wasting my 
time practising at the piano, running my voice over scales, doing 
a little sketching, reading odds and ends, picking flowers—and 
nothing can come of it all. We are made for more serious work.” 

“T believe,” said Jingles, “ that the writer of leaders exercises 
more power, because he appeals to a wider circle, than even the 
member of Parliament. One out of every twenty who takes up a 
paper, reads the speeches, but every one reads the leading articles. 
I believe that we stand at the beginning of a great social 
revolution, not in England only, but throughout the civilized 
world, and I have long desired to take part in it, I mean in 
directing it. I do not hold the extreme opinions of some, but I 
have my opinions—no, that is not the word—convictions, bred in 


me by my perception of the inequalities, injustices, and unrealities 
of life as it is now organised.” 
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“ And you will work for your uncle?” 

“T do not altogether hold with him,” said Jingles. “He takes 
too commercial an aspect of the mission imposed on a man with 
his power and faculties of reaching the ear of the people.” 

“Do you intend to live with him ?” 

“T cannot tell. I have decided on nothing as to the particulars. 
I have sketched out the broad features of my future career.” 

“ And”—Arminell’s voice faltered—“ my father ? ” 

“T will write to him after I am in town, informing him that I 
know all, and that, therefore, it was not possible for me, with 
self-respect, to remain in his house.” 

Arminell looked down on the gravel. 

“You will not go into this matter, not have my mother’s name 
brought in question ?” 

“T will do nothing that can cause you a moment’s pain,” 
answered Jingles patronisingly. 

“T shall be very solitary,” she said. ‘More so than before. 
With you I can talk about matters of real interest, matters above 
the twaddle of common talk——Yes ?” 

This was addressed to the footman who appeared on the terrace 
and approached. 

“ What is it, Matthews?” 

“ My lady says, miss, that she will be glad if you could make it 
convenient to step into the parlour.” 

“There,” said Arminell, when Matthews had withdrawn. “So 
she stands between me and the light at all times. I shall be back 
directly. She wants me about the choice of some new patterns 
for covering the sofas and chairs, I dare say. Here comes Giles 
from his rabbits.” 

Arminell walked slowly to the drawing-room, with a frown of 
vexation on her brow. She never responded with alacrity to her 
step-mother’s calls. 

Mrs. Cribbage, the rector’s wife, saw at once that Arminell was 
in a bad humour, as she entered the room. 

“Tam so sorry to interrupt you,’ she said. “It was my doing. 
Lady Lamerton and I were speaking about old Samuel Ceely, and 
I have just heard how you have interested yourself about him.” 

“J sent to ask you to come, dear,” said Lady Lamerton in her 
sweet, gentle tones, “because Mrs. Cribbage has been telling me 
about the man. He is unobjectionable now, but he was a bit of a 
rake once.” 

“He was game-keeper to the late Lord Lamerton, and to the 
dowager,” put in Mrs. Cribbage, “and was dismissed. I could find 
out all the particulars. I believe he sold the game, and besides, 
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was esteemed not to have the best moral character. However, I 
know no particulars. I will now make a duty of enquiring, and 
finding them out. Of late years—except for snaring rabbits and 
laying night-lines—I believe he has been inoffensive.” 

“We are all miserable sinners,” said Arminell, “ we were told so 
on Sunday 7 


“You were not at church on Sunday,” interrupted Mrs. 
Cribbage. 

“ And,” continued Arminell, “it is really satisfactory to know 
that poor Ceely is not an exception to that all-embracing rule, 
and that he has not the moral perfection which would make up 
for his physical short-comings.” 

Arminell could not endure the rector’s wife, and took no pains 
to disguise her feelings. Lady Lamerton likewise disliked her, 
but was too sweet and ladylike to show it. 

Mrs. Cribbage was an indefatigable parish visitor. She worked 
the parish with the most conscientious ardour, considering a week 
lost unless she had visited every house in it and had dispensed a 
few pious scriptural remarks, and picked up a pinch of gossip in 
each. She knew everything about every one in the place, and 
retailed what she knew, especially if it were too unpleasant to 
retain. She did not give out much scandal in the cottages, but 
she pecked here and there after grains of information, and 
swallowed what she found. And the people, well aware of 
her liking, with that courtesy and readiness to oblige which 
characterises the English lower orders, brought out and strewed 
before her all the nasty, and ill-natured, and suspicious scraps of 
information they had hoarded in their houses. Mrs. Cribbage 
carried away whatever she learned, and communicated it to her 
acquaintances in a circle superior to that where she gathered it, 
to the Macduffs, to the wives of the neighbouring parsons, to the 
curate, with caution to Lady Lamerton. She acted as a turbine 
wheel that forces water up from a low level to houses on a height. 
She thus impelled a current of tittle-tattle from the deep places of 
society to those who lived above; but in this particular she 
differed from the turbine, that forces up clean water, whereas, 
what Mrs. Cribbage pumped up was usually the reverse. 

Mrs. Cribbage was nettled by Arminell’s uncourteous tone, and 
said: “What charming weather we have been having. I hope, 
Miss Inglett, that you enjoyed your Sunday morning walk?” 

“It was as delightful as the weather,” answered Arminell, well 
aware that there were claws in the velvet paw that stroked her. 
“Would you wish to know where I went ?” 

“OQ, my dear Miss Inglett! I know.” 
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Then Mrs. Cribbage left, and when she was gone, Lady 
Lamerton said gently, “ You were too curt with that woman, dear. 
You should never forget your manners, never be rude to a visitor 
in your own house.” 

“T am not an adept at concealment, as are others.” 

“The best screen against such a person is politeness.” 

“She is like a snail, with eyes that she stretches forth to all 
parts of the parish. I hate her.” 

“ Arminell, your father has been putting prickly wire about on 
fences where cattle or pigs force their way. The beasts scratch 
themselves against the spikes, and after one or two experiences, 
learn to keep within bounds, and lose the desire to transgress. 
The Mrs. Cribbages—and there are yards of them—are the spiky 
wires of society, hedging us about, and keeping us in our proper 
places, odious in themselves, but useful, and a protection to us 
against ourselves.” 

“Barbed or unbarbed, I would break through them.” 

“No, my dear, you would only tear yourself to pieces on them, 
without hurting them, they are galvanised, plated, incapable of 
feeling, but they can inflict, and it is their mission to inflict an 
incredible amount of pain. You have already committed an in- 
discretion, and the crooked spike of the Cribbage tongue has 
caught you. Instead of going tochurch on Sunday morning, you 
walked in the road with Mr. Saltren. Of course, this was an 
act of mere thoughtlessness, but so is the first plunge of the calf 
against the prickly wire. Be more judicious, dear Armie, in the 
future. Where were you on Sunday afternoon ?” 

“Sitting with Giles and Mr. Saltren,” said Arminell, furious 
with anger and resentment. “Talking sabbath talk. We dis- 
cussed Noah’s ark.” 

“ And this morning he went into the music-room to you. Your 
father told me he found him there turning over the leaves of your 
music, and counting time for you; and now Mrs. Cribbage 
arrives and sees you walking with him on the terrace. My dear 
Armie, Jingles is a nobody, and these nobodies are just those 
whom it is unsafe to trifle with. They so speedily lose their 
balance, and presume.” 

“Mr. Saltren is not such a nobody as you suppose,” answered 
Arminell. “He is a man of ability and independence of thought, 
he is one who will before long prove himself to be a somebody, 
indeed.” 

“‘My dear, he is a somebody already who has established him- 
self as a nuisance.” 
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Cuapter XXI. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


So, now, even this was denied Arminell, to talk with a rational 
man, the only rational man in the house, about the subjects that 
interested her. She must keep Mrs. Cribbage before her eyes, 
ever walk in daily fear of Mrs. Cribbage; consider, before she 
did anything she liked, what would Mrs. Cribbage’s construction 
on it be. The opinion of Mrs. Cribbage was to be what she must 
strive to conciliate. All principle must be subordinated to the 
judgment of Mrs. Cribbage, all independence sacrificed to her. 

It is one of those pleasant delusions under which we live in 
England, that we have only God and the Queen to look up to and 
obey. Asa matter of fact Mrs. Cribbage is absolute in heaven 
and earth, and the Divine law has no force, unless subscribed by 
Mrs. Cribbage. We fear God, because Mrs. Cribbage is his vice- 
gerent, and has the triple crown and power of the keys, and in 
addition bears the sword. Resistance is powerless before the all- 
reaching power of Mrs. Cribbage. The Holy Vehm was nothing 
in its might to the judgment of Mrs. Cribbage. Her ministers 
are everywhere executing her orders, and none of the condemned 
dare to remonstrate, or attempt escape. We may utter with 
impunity treasonable words against the Queen, and profess 
agnosticism towards God, but no one disputes the existence of 
Mrs. Cribbage and would not lick the dust under her feet.” 

No one loves this autocrat, but there is not a Nihilist in her 
realm. 

Lady Lamerton had likened her to American barbed wire, and 
those who have dealings with Mrs. Cribbage touch her as I have 
seen porters handle a roll of spiked wire deposited on the railway 
platform, with caution, and impatience to consign it to its proper 
destination. And yet, though every one dreads, and some 
positively loathe Mrs. Cribbage, yet all agree that it would not 
be possible to live without her. She keeps society together as a 
paperweight compacts all kinds of scraps of correspondence, and 
bills and notices. 

As long as young girls are in the nursery, and subject to 
governesses, they look forward to their coming out as to a time 
of emancipation. They have not reckoned on Mrs. Cribbage, who, 
as with a whoop they burst out of the school-room, confronts 
them and blocks their road. 

Arminell had done with her schooling, and properly ought to 
have come out that year, but the event had been postponed, as 
Lord Lamerton did not wish to go to town that year. She was 
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free from governesses, and by no means inclined to lay her neck 
under the wheels of Mrs. Cribbage’s car. When my lord and my 
lady had gone to town during the season, Arminell and Giles had 
not attended them. Giles was better in health in the country, 
with his pony, and his cricket, that is, with the tutor bowling to 
him, and the coachman’s son acting as long-stop ; accordingly, he 
was left at Orleigh to his great delight, and Arminell was left as 
well, with the governess, to continue her lessons, till she put off 
governesses and other childish things. Arminell had not there- 
fore been brought much in contact with the world, and did not 
know the force of public opinion, she no more considered it than 
she considered the pressure of the atmosphere. According to 
our best authorities, we are subjected to the weight of fifteen 
pounds to each square-inch of surface, and a man of ordinary size 
sustains a pressure on him of some thirty-thousand pounds of air. 
I am a man of ordinary size, but I no more knew that I laboured 
under the burden of thirty-thousand pounds than I did that I was 
subjected to the pressure of about the same burden of Mrs. Cribbage 
who sits on my shoulders all day and squats on my chest all night, 
till I turned up the matter in an encyclopedia. We no more think 
about the pressure of public opinion, I say, than we do about the 
pressure of the atmosphere. We make allowance for it, in all we 
undertake. 

If we ascend great heights we suffer because we are no longer 
subjected to the pressure—our noses bleed, our breath comes 
short ; and if, by any chance, we get out of the region where public 
opinion weighs, we should be alarmed, uneasy, gasp, and cry out 
to be brought back under its incubus once more. 

When Arminell had left the room, and closed the door behind 
her, she stood for a minute, resting the fingers of her left hand on 
the lock. 

Should she obey her step-mother or defy her? She had 
promised young Saltren to return’to the terrace. She wanted to 
have further talk with him. Why should she submit to the 
dictation of Lady Lamerton who was influenced by the hints of 
that detestable Mrs. Cribbage? If Lady Lamerton were allowed 
her own way in small matters, she would presume to dictate in 
those which were large, and Arminell would be allowed no will of 
her own. In ber heart, the girl admitted that her step-mother 
had reason to reproach her. If Jingles were only the tutor, and 
the son of the mining captain, he was, as my lady said, a nobody, 
and it was unbecoming for her to frequent his society. Indeed, it 
was hardly decorous for her to be so much with him, were he any- 
thing else but what she knew him to be, her brother. The 
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possession of the knowledge of their relationship altered the 
aspect of her conduct radically, and justified it. Lady Lamerton, 
in her ignorance, interfered, and might be excused interfering, 
but she, Arminell, being better informed, was at liberty to act 
differently from what my lady advised. The young man was 
her brother, and what more delightful intercourse than that 
which subsists between brother and sister, when like-minded ? 
There had taken place no open rupture between her ladyship and 
Arminell as yet; but it was inevitable that one would come, and 
that shortly; perhaps, the girl argued, the sooner the better, that 
her step-mother might be made clearly to understand that she— 
Arminell, stood on her independence. 

The girl let go the handle of the drawing-room door, and with 
beating heart and heaving bosom, went deliberately out on the 
terrace and resumed her place at the side of Jingles. 


“ Thave come,” she said, “ as I undertook. My lady has read me 
2 lecture.” 


“ About what?” 


“ About barbed wire, about Mrs. Cribbage. That creature saw 
me walking with you, and remonstrated with mamma, I mean my 
step-mother, and my lady retailed the remonstrance, as in duty 
bound ; I am forsooth to be placed under Mrs. Cribbage, to have 
my feet strapped, compressed and distorted, like those of a 
Chinese lady, till I am unable to walk alone, but must lean on the 
shoulders of the Cribbage and my lady. This sort of thing is 
intolerable to me. Oh, that I were a man, that I might run 
away, as you are going to do, and stamp, and stride, and dance, 
and use every muscle in my feet freely. I detest this strapping 
and pinching and crippling.” 

“T have felt the same,” said the young man. “And it has 
become unendurable to me. One must either submit or break 
away. The process must end in irremediable distortion, and fatal 
deprivation of the power of walking independently. Your whole 
future, your character for good or evil, depends on your conduct 
now. If you fall back in your chair unable to resist——” 

“No, I will kick and kick, I will not be disabled from walking.” 

“Tf you make a brief attempt to resist, and do not maintain a 
stubborn and determine resistance, you will be cramped and 
crippled for life. As you put it, the whole social system of the 
upper classes is Chinese bandaging of the feet; not only so, but it 
is Indian flattening of the skull. I have felt, and so have you, 
that in this house our heads are strapped between boards to give 


them the requisite shape, and our brains to be not allowed to exceed 
the requisite measure.” 
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“What can I do. I have no one but yourself to advise 
me?” 

“ Tt will be impossible for you to escape the influences brought 
to bear on you; if you remain here, the Cribbages, great and small, 
will lie in wait till you are napping and then fall on you and bind 
you, and apply the laces to your feet, and the boards to your 
head.” 

“ But, whither could I go?” Arminell asked. She thought for 
a moment, and then said, “If I went to my Aunt Hermione, it 
would be going from beneath the drip under the shoot. There 
never was a more formal, society-laced creature in the whole 
world than my aunt, Lady Hermione Flathead. Everything in her 
house, her talk, her manners, her mind, her piety, everything 
about her is conventional.” 

Lady Lamerton approached, with little spots of colour on her 
cheeks, holding a parasol. 

“My dear Arminell,” she said, “ how can you be so inconsiderate 
as to come out without a sunshade ?” 

“You see,” said Arminell, turning contemptuously away and 
addressing the tutor; “everything is to order. I may not even 
take two steps without a parasol, in fine weather; and in bad, 
without an umbrella. The hand must never be free.” 

“T think, Mr. Saltren,” said Lady Lamerton, “that it would be 
well if Giles went indoors, and, now that he is better, learnt a 
little Latin.” 

“As your ladyship desires it, certainly,” answered the tutor. 

“T am so glad, my dear,” said Lady Lamerton, “that you 
have waited for me on the terrace. Iam sorry to have detained 
you one minute, but I was looking out the address of those 
Straceys. I will take your arm and we will look at the 
pansies.” 


“Step-mothers, the Germans call them,” said Arminell. “Ido 
not admire pansies.” 

“We call them pansies, from pensée, dear, which means thought, 
kind thought, and fore-thought, which, possibly, though not 
always acknowledged, is to be found in step-mothers.” 

Arminell tossed her head. 

“The homely name for these same flowers,” continued Lady 
Lamerton, “is hearts-ease, and I am sure it is a misnomer, if 
hearts-ease be the equivalent for step-mother, especially when she 
has to do with a wayward step-daughter.” 

“JT think that step-mothers would find most hearts-ease, if 


they would turn their activity away from their step-daughters, 
and leave them alone.” 
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“My conscience will not suffer me to do this,” answered Lady 
Lamerton without losing her temper. “ You may not acknowledge 
my authority, and you may hold cheap my intellectual powers and 
acquirements, but, after all, Armie, I am in authority, and I do 
not think I am quite a fool. I can and I must warn you against 
dashing yourself against the barbed wire. My dear, if we would 
listen to others, we would save ourselves many a tear and bitter 
experience. I love you too well, and your dear father too well, to 
leave you uncautioned when I see you doing what is foolish and 
dangerous.” 

“But do you not know that experience is the one thing that 
must be bought, and cannot be accepted as a gift?” 

“T beg your pardon. Our whole system of social culture is 
built upon experience accepted and not bought. It is not the 
Catholics alone who hold by tradition, we all do it, or are 
barbarians. Progress without it is impracticable. We start 
from the accumulated experience of the past, handed on to 
us by the traditions of our fathers. If every one began by 
rejecting the acquisitions of the past, advance would be limited to 
the term of man’s natural life, for every one would begin from the 
beginning ; whereas, each generation now starts where the last 
generation left off. It is like the hill of Hissarlik where there 
are cities superposed the one on the other, and each is an advance 
culturally and artistically on that below—above the Greek Ilium, 
below the Homeric Troy, under that the primeval hovel of the 
flint-chipper.” 

“ Each on the ruins of the other.” 

“Each using up the material of the other, following the 
acquisitions of the earlier builders and pushing further on to 
structural perfection.” 

“That may be true of material process,” said Arminell, “ but, 
morally it is not true. Besides, our forefathers made blunders. 
I have been speaking with Mr. Saltren about the Flatheads and 
the Chinese who compress the heads and double up the feet of 
children. But our ancestors were nearly as stupid. Look at the 
monument of the first Lord Lamerton in the church. See the 
swaddled babies represented on it, cross-gartered like Malvolio. 
Now we give freedom to our babies, let them stretch, and scramble, 
and sprawl. But you old ladies still treat us young girls as your 
great-grandmothers treated their babies. You swaddle us, and 
keep us swaddled all our life long. No wonder we resent it. 
The babies got emancipated, and so will we. I have heard both 
papa and you say that when you were children you were not 
allowed to draw nearer the fire than the margin of the rug. 
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Was there sense in that? Was the fire lighted to radiate its 
heat over an area circumscribed by the mat, and that the little 
prim mortals with blue noses and frosty fingers must shiver beyond 
the range of its warmth? We do not see it. We will step across 
the rug, and if we are cold, step inside the fender.” 

“ And set fire to your skirts ? ” 

“We will go for warmth where it is to be found, and not keep 
aloof from it because of the vain traditions of the elders.” 

Lady Lamerton sighed. 

“ Well, dear,” she said, “we will not argue the matter. To 
shift the subject, I hardly think it was showing much good 
feeling in you to come straight out here after I had expressed 
my wish that you would not. It was not what I may term— 
pretty.” 

“JT had promised Mr. Saltren to return to him and resume 
the thread of our interrupted conversation. Why did you send 
for me about old Ceely’s past history, as if I cared a straw for 
that ?” 

“T sent for you, Armie, because you were walking with the 
tutor, and Mrs. Cribbage had observed it. She told me, also, that 


you had been seen with him when you ought to have been at 
church.” 


“Well?” 


“It was injudicious. She also said that you had been observed 
walking in the avenue last night with a gentleman; but I was 
able to assure her that the gentleman was your father.” 

“ This espionage is insufferable,” interrupted Arminell. 

“T allow it is unpleasant, but we must be careful to give no 
occasion for ill-natured remark.” 

“T can not—I will not be swaddled and have my feet crippled, 
and my head compressed, and then like a Chinese lady ask to 
be helped about by you and Mrs. Cribbage.” 

“ Better that than by any one you may pick up.” 

“T do not ask to be helped about by any one I may pick up. 
Besides, Mr. Saltren was not picked up by me, but by my father. 
He introduced him to the house, gave him to be the guide and 
companion of Giles, and therefore I cannot see why I may not 
cultivate his acquaintance, and, if I see fit, lean on him. I will 


not be swaddled, and passed about from arm to arm—baby 
eternal!” 
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Cuarpter XXII. 


TOO LATE. 


Lapy Lamerton said no more to Arminell, but waited till the 
return of his lordship, before dinner, and spoke to him on the 
matter. 

She was aware that any further exertion of authority would 
lead to no good. She was a kind woman who laboured to be on 
excellent terms with everybody and who had disciplined herself to 
the perpetual bearing of olive branches. She had done her utmost 
to gain Arminell’s goodwill, but had gone the wrong way to work. 
She had made concession after concession, and this had made her 
step-daughter regard her as wanting in spirit, and the grey 
foliage of Lady Lamerton’s olive boughs had become weariful in 
the eyes of the girl. 

If my lady had taken a firm course from the first and had held 
consistently to it, Arminell might have disliked her, but would 
not have despised her. It does not succeed to buy off barbarians. 
Moreover, Arminell misconstrued her step-mother’s motives. 
She thought that my lady’s peace pledges were sham, that she 
endeavoured to beguile her into confidence, in order that she 
might establish a despotic authority over her. 

“T do not know what to do with Armie!” sighed Lady 
Lamerton. ‘“ We have had a passage of arms to-day and she has 
shaken her glove in my face. Another word from me, and she 
would have thrown it at my feet.” 

She said no more, as she was afraid of saying too much, and 
she waited for her husband to speak. But, as he offered no 
remark, but looked annoyed, she continued: “I am sorry to 
speak to you. I know that I am in fault. I ought to have won 
her heart and with it her cheerful respect, but I have not. It is 
now too late for me to alter my conduct. Arminell was a girl of 
sense when I came here, and it really seems disgraceful that at 
my age I should have been unable to win the child, or master her. 
But I have failed and I acknowledge the failure frankly, without 
knowing what to suggest as a remedy to the mischief done. I 
accept all the blame you may be inclined to lay on me e 

Lord Lamerton went up to his wife, took her face between his 
hands and kissed her. 

“Little woman, I lay no blame on you.” 

“Well, dear, then Ido on myself. I told you last night how 
I accounted for it. One can look back and see one’s faults, but 
looking forward one is still in ignorance what road to pursue. 
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It really seems to me, Lamerton, that on life’s way all the 
direction posts are painted so as to show us where we have 
diverged from the right way and not whither we are to go.” 

“Julia, I exercise as little control over Armie as yourself. 
It is a painful confession for a father to make, that he has not 
won the respect of his child—of his daughter, I mean; as for 
Giles—dear monkey ” his voice softened and had a slight 
shake in it. 

“ And I am sure,” said Lady Lamerton, putting her arms round 
his neck, and drawing his fresh red cheek to her lips, “ that there 
is nothing, ncthing whatever in you to make her lack the proper 
regard.” 

“T will tell you what it is,” said Lord Lamerton, “ Armie is 
young and believes in heroes. We are both of us too ordinary in our 
ways, in our ideas, in our submission to the social laws, in our arm- 
in-arm plod along the road of duty, to satisfy her. She wants 
some one with great ideas to guide her; with high-flown 
sentiment ; to such an one alone will she look up. She is young, 
this will wear off, and she will sober down and come to regard 
hum-drum life with respect.” 

“In the meantime much folly may be perpetrated,” said Lady 
Lamerton sadly. “Do look how much has been spent in the 
restoration of Orleigh. You have undone all that your grand- 
father had done. He overlaid the stone with stucco, and knocked 
out the mullions of the windows for the insertion of sashes, and 
painted over drab all the oak that was not cut away. So are we 
in later years restoring the mistakes made in ourselves, perhaps 
by our parents in our bringing up, but certainly also, by our 
own folly and bad taste in youth. And well for us if there is 
still solid stone to be cleared of plaster, and rich old oak to be 
cleared of the paint that obscures it. What I dread is lest the 
iconoclastic spirit should be so strong in the girl that she may 
hack and tear down in her violent passion for change what can 
never be recovered and re-erecied.” 

“She is not without principle.” 

“She mistakes her caprices for principles. Her own will is the 
ruling motive of all her actions, she has no external canon to 
which she regulates her actions and submits her will.” 

“What caprice has she got now?” 

“She has taken a violent fancy to the society of young Saltren.” 

“Oh! he is harmless.” 

“T am not so certain of that. He is morbid and discon- 
tented.” 


* Discontented! About what? Faith—he must be hard to 
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please then. Everything has been done for him that could be 
done.” 

“Possibly for that reason he is discontented. Some men like 
to make their own fortunes, not to have them made for them. 
You have, in my opinion, done too much for the young fellow.” 

“He was consumptive and would certainly have died, had I 
not sent him abroad.” 

“ Yes—but after that?” 

“Then he was unfit for manual labour, and he was an in- 
telligent lad, refined, and delicate still. So I had him educated.” 

“ Are you sure he is grateful for what you have done for him?” 

Lord Lamerton shrugged his shoulders. “I never gave a 
thought to that. I suppose so.” 

“Tam not sure that he is. Look at children, they accept as 
their due everything given them, all care shown them, and pay no 
regard to the sacrifices made for them. There is no conscious 
gratitude in children. I should not be surprised if it were the 
same with young Saltren. Ido not altogether trusthim. There 
is a something in him I do not like. He does his duty by Giles. 
He is respectful to you and me—and yet—I have no confidence 
in him.” : 

“Julia,” said Lord Lamerton with a laugh. “I know what 
it is, you mistrust him because he is not a gentleman by 
birth.” 

“ Not at all,” answered his wife warmly. “Though I grant 
that there isa better guarantee for a man of birth conducting 
himself properly in a place of trust, because he has deposited such 
stakes. Evenif he have not principle in himself, he will not act 
as if he had none, for fear of losing caste. Whereas one with no 
connexions about him to hold him in check will only act aright 
if he have principle. But we have gone from our topic, which 
was, not Jingles, but Arminell. I want to speak about her, and 
about him only so far as he influences her for good or bad. I 
will tell you my cause of uneasiness.” 

Then she related to her husband what she knew about the 
Sunday walk, in the morning, and the Sunday talk in the after- 
noon, and the music-room meeting on the following morning. 

“Qh!” said his lordship, “ he only went there to turn over the 
pages of her music.” 

“You see nothing in that?” 

“’Pon my soul, no.” 

“Then I must tell you about her conduct this afternoon, when 
she disobeyed me in a marked, and—I am sorry to use the 
expression—offensive manner.” 
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“That I will not tolerate. I can not suffer her to be insolent 
to you.” 
“For pity’s sake do not interfere. You will make matters 


worse. She will hate me for having informed you of what occurred. 
No—take some other course.” 


“ What course ?” 


“Will it not be well to get rid of Saltren? And till he has 
departed, let Arminell go to Lady Hermione Greatshakes.” 

Within parenthesis be it said that Greatshakes was Aunt 
Hermione’s real name; only in scorn, and to signify her contrac- 
tion of mind, had Arminell called her Flathead, after the tribe of 
Indians which affects the compression of infants’ skulls. 

“T cannot dismiss him at a moment’s notice, like a servant who 
has misconducted himself. Ill be bound it is not his fault—it is 
Armie’s.” 

“Let Arminell go to her aunt’s at once.” 

“By all means. I'll have a talk with Saltren.” 

“Not a word about Arminell to him.” 

“Of course not, Julia. Now, my dear, it is time for me to dress 
for dinner.” 

Dinner passed with restraint on all sides. Lord Lamerton was 
uncomfortable because he felt he must speak to Arminell, and 
must give his congé to the tutor. Arminell was in an irritable 
frame of mind, suspecting that something was brewing, and Lady 
Lamerton was uneasy because she saw that her husband was 
disturbed in his usually placid manner. 

After dinner, Lord Lamerton said to his daughter as she was 
leaving the room, “‘ Armie, dear, are you going into the avenue ? 
If so, I shall be glad of your company, as I intend to go there 
with a cigar presently.” 

“Tf you wish it, papa; but—Mrs. Cribbage heard that you and 
I had been walking there last night, and it meets with her 
disapproval. May James first run to the rectory with our 
compliments and ask Mrs. Cribbage’s kind permission.” 

She looked, as she spoke, at her step-mother, and there was 
defiance in her eye. 

“Nonsense, dear,” said her father. “I shall be out there 
in ten minutes. Will you have a whitewash, Saltren? and then 
I will leave for my cigar. You are not much of a wine- 
drinker. I am glad, however, you are not a teetotaller like your 
father.” 

Again a reference to the captain. Jingles looked towards the 
door, and caught Arminell’s eye as she went through. She also 
had heard the reference, and understood it, as did the tutor. 
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Certainly his lordship was very determined to have the past 
buried, and to refuse all paternity in the young fellow. 

“Very well,” said the girl to herself, “I will let my father 
understand that I know more than he supposes. He has no right 
to shelve his responsibilities. Ifa man has done wrong, let him 
be manful, and bear the consequences. I would do so. I would 
be ashamed not to do so.” 

She set her teeth, and her step was firm, She threw a light 
shawl over her head and shoulders and went into the avenue, 
where she paced with a rebellious beating heart a few minutes, 
alone, till her father joined her. 

“T know, papa, what you want; or rather what you have been 
driven to. My lady has been peaching on me, and has consti- 
tuted you her executioner.” 

“ Arminell, I dislike this tone. You forget that courtesy which 
is due to a father.” 

“Exacted of a father,” corrected the girl. 

“And due to him as a father,” said Lord Lamerton gravely. 
His cigar was out. He struck a fusee and lighted it again. His 
hand was not steady, Arminell looked in his face, illumined by the 
fusee, and her heart relented. That was a good kind face, a 
guileless face, very honest, and she could see by the flare of the 
match that it was troubled. But her perverse mood gained the 
upper hand again in a moment. She possessed the feminine 
instinct in dealing with men, when threatened, to attack, not wait 
to be attacked. 

“T do not think it fair, papa, that my lady should hide herself 
behind you, and thrust you forward, as besiegers attack a fortress, 
from behind a screen.” 

“You are utterly mistaken, Arminell, if you imagine that your 
mother— your step-mother, has intentions of attacking you. Her 
heart overflows with kindness towards you, the warmest kindness.” 

“ Papa, when Vesuvius is in eruption, the villagers in proximity 
pray to Heaven to divert into the sea, anywhere but towards them, 
the warm gush of incandescent lava.” 

“Arminell,” said her father, “ you pain me inexpressibly. I 
suppose that it is inevitable that a daughter by a first wife 
should not agree thoroughly with her father’s second choice ; but, 
‘pon my soul, I can see no occasion for you to take up arms 
against your step-mother, she has been too forbearing with you. 
She is the kindest, most considerate and conscientious of women.” 

“You may spare me the enumeration of her good qualities, 
papa; I am sure she is a paragon in your eyes, and I would fnot 
disturb the happy conviction. I suppose marriage is much like 
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the transfusion of blood practised by the rénaissance physicians. 
An injection of rabbit’s blood into the arm of a turbulent man 
made him sensible to fear, and one of lion’s blood into the arteries 
of a coward infused heroism into his soul. When there was an 
interchange of blood between two individuals they came to think 
alike, feel alike, and act alike; it is a happy condition. But as 
there has been no infusion of my lady’s blood into me—I think 
and feel and act quite differently from her.” 

“We will leave her out of the question,” said Lord Lamerton, 
dropping his daughter’s arm which at first he had taken affec- 
tionately. “Confound it, my cigar is out again, the tobacco must 
be bad. I will not trouble to relight it.” 

“ By all means let us leave my lady out of the question,” said 
Arminell. “I suppose I am not to be court-martialed for having 
discussed Noah’s Ark on Sunday with the tutor. I assure you 
we did not question the universality of the Flood, we talked only 
of the packing of the animals in the Ark.” 

“Was there any necessity for Mr. Saltren to come to you in 
the music-room ? ” 

“No necessity whatever. He came for the pleasure of talking 
to me, not even to turn over my music leaves.” 

“ You must not forget, my dear, who he is.” 

“T do not, I assure you, papa; it is precisely that which makes 
me take such an interest in him.” 

“Well, my dear, I am glad of that; but you must not allow 
him to forget what is due to you. It will not do for you to 
encourage him. He is only a mining captain’s son.” 

“ Papa,” said Arminell, slowly and emphatically, “I know very 
well whose son he is.” 

“Of course you do; all I say is, do not forget it. He is a nice 
fellow, has plenty of brains, and knows his place.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Arminell, “he knows his place, and he knows 
how equivocal that place is. He is regarded as one thing, and he 
is another.” 

“JT dare say I made a mistake in bringing him here so near to 
his father.” 

“So very near to his father, and yet so separated from him.” 

“T suppose so,” said Lord Lamerton, “ education does separate.” 

“Tt separates so widely that those who are divided by it hardly 
regard each other as belonging to the same human family.” 

“T dare say it is so; the miners can not judge me fairly about 
the manganese, because we stand on different educational 
levels.” 

“Tt is not only those beneath the line who misjudge those 
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above; it is sometimes the superiors who misunderstand those 
below.” 

“Very possibly; but, my dear, that lower class, with limited 
culture and narrow views, is nowadays the dominating class. 
It is, in fact, the privileged class, it pays no taxes, and yet elects 
our rulers ; our class is politically swamped, we exist upon suffer- 
ance. Formerly the castle dominated the cottage, but now the 
cottages command the castle. We, the educated and wealthy, are 
maintained as parochial cows, to furnish the parishioners with 
milk, and when we run dry are cut up to be eaten, and our bones 
treated with sulphuric acid and given to the earth to dress it for 
mangel-wurzel.” 

Arminell was vexed at the crafty way in which, according to 
her view, her father shifted ground, when she approached too 
nearly the delicate secret. She wondered whether she had spoken 
plainly enough to let him understand how much she knew. It 
was not her desire to come to plain words, she would spare him 
that humiliation. It would be quite enough, it would answer her 
purpose fully to let him understand that she knew the real facts 
as to the relationship in which she stood to the tutor. 

“Papa,” said Arminell, “Giles Inglett Saltren strikes me as 
standing towards us much in the same relation as do those 
apocryphal books the names of which my lady was teaching the 
children on Sunday. He is not; canonical, but of questionable 
origin, and to be passed over.” 

“T do not understand you, Armie.” 

“Tam sorry, papa, that I do not see my way to express my 
meaning unenigmatically.” 

“ Armie, I have been talking to mamma, about your paying a 
visit to Aunt Hermione. You really ought to see the Academy 
this year, and, as mamma and I do not intend to go to town, it 
will be an opportunity for you.” 

“ Aunt Hermione! ”—Arminell stood still. “TI don’t want to go 
toher. Why should I go? I do not like her, and she detests me.” 

“ My dear, I wish it.” 

“What? That I should see the Academy? I can take a day 
ticket, run up, race through Burlington House, and come home 
the same evening.” 

“No, my dear, I wish you to stay a couple of months at least, 
with Hermione.” 

“T see—you want to put me off, out of the way of the tutor, so 
as to have no more talk, no more confidences with him. That is 


my lady’s scheme. It is too late, papa, do you understand me? 
It is too late.” 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“What I say. This is locking the door after the horse is 
stolen. Send me away! It will not alter mattersonescrap. As 
I said before, the precautions have come too late.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 
“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


SuppENLy, in the midst of his breakfast, Lord Lamerton uttered an 
exclamation and turned purple, and thrust his chair from the table. 

Lady Lamerton sprang from her seat. Arminell was alarmed. 
She had not seen her father in this condition before, was he 
threatened with apoplexy ? 

“Look atit! God bless my soul!” gasped his lordship. “ What 
confounded scoundrel has written it? Look at it, Julia, it is 
monstrous.” 

He thrust a newspaper from him. 

“Tt is in this damned Radical daily. Look at it, Julia! Where 
is Macduff? I want Macduff. I'll send for my solicitor. Con- 
found their impudence, and the lies—the lies!” Lord Lamerton 
gasped for breath, then he went on again, “ From our Own Corres- 
pondent—who is he? If I knew I would have him dragged through 
the horsepond ; the grooms and keepers would do it—delighted to 
do it—if I stood consequences. Here am I held up as a monster 
of injustice, to the scorn, the abhorrence of all right-minded men, 
because I have capriciously closed the manganese mine. There 
is a harrowing picture drawn of a hundred householders thrown 
out of work—and thrown out of work, it is suggested, because at 
the last election they voted Liberal ; I am depopulating Auburn— 
IT am in a degree breaking up families. Not a word about the 
mine threatening my foundations—not a hint that I have lost a 
thousand pounds a year by it these five years. Iam driving the 
trade out of the country ; and, as if that were not enough, here 
is a sketch of the sort of house in which I pig my tenants— 
Patience Kite’s tumble-down hovel at the old lime-quarry! As if 
I were responsible for that, when she has it on lives, and we want 
to turn her out and repair it, and she won't go. When we have 
condemned the house, and gone as far as the law will allow us! 
Where is Macduff? I must see Macduff about this; and then ”— 
his lordship nearly strangled, his throat swelled and he was 
obliged to loose his cravat—“ and then there is a picture drawn 
in the liveliest colours of Saltren’s house—I beg your pardon, 
Saltren, this must cause you as much annoyance as it does myself 
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—of Chillacot, in beautiful order, as it is; Captain Saltren does 
right by whatever he has the care of—of Chillacot as an instance 
of a free holding, of a holding not under one of those leviathans, 
the great landlords of England. Look at this, then look at that— 
look at Patience Kite’s ruin and Captain Saltren’s villa; there you 
have in a nutshell the difference between free land and land in 
bonds, under one of the ogres, the earth-eaters. God bless my 
soul, it is monstrous; and it will all be believed, and I shall walk 
about pointed at as a tyrant, an enemy of the people, a disgrace 
to my country and my class. I don’t care whether she kicks and 
curses, I will take the law into my hands and at once have Mrs. 
Kite turned out, and her cottage pulled down or put in order. I 
suppose I dare not pull it down, or the papers will be down on me 
again. I will not have a cottage on my land described as this has 
been, and the blame laid on me; the woman shall give up her 
lease. How came the fellow to see the cottage? He describes it 
accurately ; it is true that the door has tumbled in; it is true 
that the chimney threatens to fall; it is true that the staircase is 
all to pieces, but this is no fault of mine. He has talked to Mrs. 
Kite, but I am sure she never used the words he has put into her 
mouth. Where is Macduff? I wish, my dear Saltren, you would 
find him and send him to me. By-the-way, have you spoken to 
your father about—what was it? Oh, yes, the sale of his house. 
Fortunate it is that a railway company, and not I, want Chillacot, or 
I should be represented as the rich man demanding the ewe lamb, 
as coveting Naboth’s vineyard, by this prophet of the press. 
Who the deuce is he? He must have been here and must know 
something of the place, there is just so much of truth mixed up 
with the misrepresentations as to make the case look an honest 
one. I want Macduff. Have you seen your father about that 
matter of Chillacot, Saltren ?” 

“My lord,” said Jingles, “I am sorry I have not seen him yet. 
In fact, to tell the truth, I—I yesterday forgot the commission.” 

“Oh!” said Lord Lamerton, now hot and irritable, “ oh, don’t 
trouble yourself any more about it. I'll send Matthews after 
Macduff. I'll go down to Chillacot myself. Confound this corre- 
spondent. His impudence is amazing.” 

Lord Lamerton took most matters easily. The enigmatical 
words of his daughter, the preceding evening, in the avenue, had 
not made much impression on him. They were, he said, part of 
her rodomontade. But he repeated them to his wife, and to her 
they had a graver significance than he attributed to them. This 
article in the paper, however, agitated him deeply, and he was 


very angry, more angry than any one had seen him for several 
VOL. LXXXVI. H 
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years; and the last explosion was caused by the poisoning of some 
of his fox-hounds. 

“ Matthews, send James down after Mr. Macduff at once.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And, Saltren, a word with you in the smoking room if you can 
spare me the time.” 

“T am at your service, my lord.” 

Lord Lamerton had been so excited by the article he had read 
that he was in a humour to find fault ; and, as Viola says 


“Like the haggard check at every feather 
That comes before his eye.” 


Such moods did not last long; he was the slowest of men to be 
roused, and when angry, the most placable; but an injustice 
angered him, and he had been unjustly treated in the article in 
that morning’s paper. 

There must be, deep in our souls, some original sense of justice, 
for there is nothing so maddens a man and sweeps him in angry 
fever beyond the control of reason, as a sense of injustice done not 
only to himself, but to another. It is the violation of this 
ineradicable sense of justice which provokes to the commission of 
the grossest injustice, for it blinds the eyes to all extenuations and 
qualificating circumstances. It is an expansive and explosive gas 
that lies latent in every breast—in the most pure and crystalline, an 
infinite blessing to the world, but often infinitely mischievous. It 
is the moral dynamite in our composition. 

There is a hot well in Iceland called Strokr which bubbles and 
steams far below the surface, the most innocuous, apparently, of 
hot springs, and one that is even beneficial. But if a clod of turf 
be thrown down the gullet, Strokr holds his breath for a moment 
and is then resolved into a raging geyser, a volcano of scalding 
steam and water. I once let a flannel-shirt down by a fishing-line, 
thinking to wash it in the cauldron of Strokr, and Strokr resented 
the insult, and blew my shirt to threads, so that I never recovered 
of it—no nota button. It is so with men, they are all Strokrs, 
with a fund of warmth in their hearts, and they grumble and fume, 
but, for all that, exhale much heat, and nourish flowers about them 
and pasture for sheep and asses, but some slight wad of turf, or a 
dirty flannel-shirt—some trifling wrong done to their sense of 
justice,—and they become raging gevsers. 

Lord Lamerton was not so completely transformed as that, 
because culture imposes control on a man, but he was bubbling 
and squirting. He was not angry with the tutor, personally, 
because he did not think that the young man was blameworthy. 
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What indiscretion had been committed, had been committed by 
Arminell. With her he was angry, because her tone towards him 
and her behaviour to her step-mother were defiant. ‘“Saltren,” 
said he, when he reached the smoking-room and was alone with 
Jingles, “do you think your uncle could have written that 
abominable article? I did not mention my suspicion in the 
breakfast-room, so as not to give you pain, or trouble the ladies, 
but, ’pon my soul, I do not see who else could have done it. I 
heard he had been down here on Sunday, and I hoped he had 
talked the matter of the line and Chillacot over with your father, 
and had given him sensible advice. Yet I can hardly think he 
would do such an ungracious, under the circumstances such an 
immoral thing as write this, not merely with swppressio vert, 
which is in itself suggestio falsi, but with the lies broadly and 
frankly put. Upon my word—lI know Welsh is a Radical—I do 
not see who else could have done it.” 

“T am afraid he has, though I cannot say. I did not see him, 
my lord,” said the tutor. 

“T am sorry, really it is too bad, after all that has been done— 
no, I will say nothing about that. Confound it all, it is too bad. 
And what canI do? If I write a correction, will it be inserted ? 
If inserted, will it not serve for a leader in which all I have 
admitted is exaggerated and distorted, and I am made to be 
doubly in the wrong? And now,I suppose it is high time for 
Giles to go to school. I don’t want you to suppose that this idea 
of mine has risen in any way from this damned article, or has any- 
thing whatever to do with it, because it has not. I do not for 
one instant attribute to you any part in it. I know that it shocks 
you as it shocks me; that you see how wrong it is,asIdo. But, 
nevertheless, Giles must go to school, his mother and I have 
talked it over, and. between you and me, I don’t want the boy—dear 
monkey that he is—to be over-coddled at home. His mother is 
very fond of him, and gets alarmed if the least thing is the matter 
with him, and fidgets and frets, and, in a word, the boy may get 
spoiled by his mother. A lad must learn to hold his own among 
others, to measure himself beside others, and, above all, to give 
way where it is courteous as well as right, to give way. <A boy 
must learn that others have to be considered as well as himself, 
and there is no place like school for teaching a fellow that. So 
Giles must go to school. Poor little creature, I wonder how he 
will like it? Cry at first, and then make up his mind to bear it. 
I do trust if he have his bad dreams, the other chaps won’t bolster 
and lick him for squalling out at night and rousing them. Poor 
monkey! I hope they will make allowance for him. He is not 
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very strong. Giles must go to school, and not be coddled 
here. His mother is absurdly fond of the little fellow. I don’t 
want to hurry you, Saltren—and you can always rely on me as 
ready to do my best for you, but I think you ought to look about 
you, at your leisure, you know, but still look about you. And, 
damn that article, don’t you have anything to do with Welsh, he 
will lead you, heaven alone knows whither.” 

“My lord,” said Saltren, “you forestall me. I myself was 
about to ask leave to depart. I have not the natural qualifications 
for a tutor; I lack, perhaps, the necessary patience. I intend to 
embrace the literary profession. Indeed, 1 may almost say that 
I have secured a situation which will make me independent. 
Secured is, possibly, too decided a word—I have applied for one.” 

“T am glad to hear it, I am very glad. My lady said she 
thought you had a fancy for something else. But—don’t have 
anything to do with Welsh. He will carry you along the wrong 
course, along one where I could do nothing for you, and, I will 
always help you when I can.” 

“ My lord, whenever you can, with convenience, spare me——” 

“Spare you! Oh don’t let us stand in your way. You have 
almost got a berth to get into.” 

“I have applied for a place which I may almost say I can 
calculate on having. My only difficulty has been, that I did not 
know when I should be at liberty. If your lordship would kindly 
allow me to leave immediately P 

“ My dear fellow, suit your own convenience. We can manage 
with Giles. The rector will give him an hour or two of Latin 
and Greek, till the term begins when he can gotoschool. I don’t 
know that I wont let the monkey run wild till the time comes 
when the tasks begin.” 

“Then, my lord, it is understood that I may go immediately?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Though Lord Lamerton gave his consent, he was a little 
surprised at the readiness of the tutor to leave Orleigh, and to 
throw up his situation before he had really secured another. 
There was something ungracious in his conduct after all the 
kindnesses he had received which jarred on his lordship’s feelings. 
He had a real liking for the young man, and he was desirous 
that he should do well for himself. He was unable to resist the 
temptation to say—‘ You seem in a vast hurry to leave us, 
Saltren.” 

“TJ have reasons, my lord. Something has occurred which makes 
it imperative on me to leave this house immediately.” 

“Do you refer to this article by our own correspondent ?” 
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“ Not at all, my lord. It has no connexion with that. Some- 
thing, a distressing secret, has come to my knowledge, which 
forces me to quit Orleigh.” 

“What the deuce is it?” 

“T will probably write to you, my lord, about it when I am 
away.” 

“Tt is a secret then, between you and me, and—any one else?” 

“Tt is a secret that concerns me most closely, and, indeed, 
others beside me. But, no doubt, your lordship has divined to 
what I allude.” 

Lord Lamerton turned hot and cold. Now Armineii’s mys- 
terious words recurred to his memory. What had her meaning 
been? Was the tutor referring to the same matter? Had that 
headstrong girl thrown herself into his arms, protesting that she 
loved him? Very likely. She was capable of doing such a 
thing. What else could she have meant? What else could 
induce the young man to go precipitately ? 

Lord Lamerton hesitated a moment what to say, looking 
down, and knitting his brows. 

“You have, my lord, I can see, guessed to what I refer. It is 
not a matter on which we can speak together. It would be too 
painful. Each of us would rather say nothing on a very 
distressing matter. Let what has passed suffice for the present. 
I am sure, my lord, that you can understand my motives in 
desiring to leave promptly.” 

“*Pon my soul, I think Ido. Dash it, I do!” 

“Then, my lord, you will not desire to retain me in Orleigh 
any longer ?.” 

“No—for God’s sake, go. I respect you. You are behaving 
aright. I am sorry, I am ashamed, but there, there, you are 
acting properly. I will not say another word. Go where you 
like, and always look to me as your friend, nay, as taking almost 
a fatherly interest in you.” 

He held out his hand, caught that of young Saltren and pressed 
it, then left the room for his wife’s boudoir. 

“ Julia,” said he in an agitated tone, “things are worse than 
we imagined. I thought nothing of it, but you women have eyes 
where men are blind.” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“ Armie—good heavens !—Armie has offered herself to young 
Saltren, and he, like a gentleman, like a true, honourable gentle- 
man, has asked me to let him go, because he cannot remain here 
any longer, under the circumstances.” 

“ Did he tel! you this?” 
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“Not in so many words, but there was no mistaking his 
meaning. Of course he felt a delicacy—he did not like to say 
how—but, there, there! Ishall be angry again. Ah, that girl! 
Armie is well off, has her mother’s fortune; he knows that but 
was not to be dazzled. He sees what is right to be done, and 
does it. Hah! There comes Macduff. I see him in the drive. 
Tll have the masons at once, ‘his morning, and tear down 
Patience Kite’s cottage.” 




















Che Prototypes of Chackeray’s Characters. 


In a letter to an American friend, who was seeking the proto- 
types of some of her father’s characters, and especially of George 


Warrington and Blanche Amory, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
used these words : 


“ My father scarcely ever put real characters into his books, though he 
ef course found suggestions among the people with whom he was thrown. 
I have always thought there was something of himself in Warrington. 
Perhaps the serious part of his nature was vaguely drawn in that character. 
There was also a little likeness to his friend Edward Fitzgerald, who always 
lived a very solitary life. When I was a girl the Blanche Amory type was 
a great deal more common than it is now, and I remember several young 
ladies who used to sing and laugh and flirt very amusingly, but I am quite 
sure you will not find anything definite anywhere.” 


Thackeray himself makes a similar disclaimer in that admirable 
little Roundabout paper De Finibus. But, on the other hand, 
Edmund Yates asserts that “it was a pleasant peculiarity of 
Mr. Thackeray’s to make semi-veiled but unmistakable allusions 
in his books to persons at the time obnoxious to him.” And he 
instances the fact that during the unpleasant episode at the 
Garrick Club, which lost him Thackeray’s friendship, and 
estranged Dickens and Thackeray, “out came the (I think) 
seventh number of The Virginians, casting a wholly irrelevant 
and ridiculous lugged-in-by-the-shoulders allusion to me as 
Young Grub Street in its pages.” Mr. Yates feelingly adds that 
this was “ generally considered to be hitting below the belt while 
pretending to fight on the square, and to be unworthy of a man 
in Thackeray’s position.” In a succeeding number of the same 
story there was another fling at Yates as “ my dear young literary 
friend, George Garbage.” 

George Augustus Sala, whose ‘ Twice Around the Clock’ papers 
were then running through the Welcome Guest, referred humor- 
ously to “Mr. Polyphemus the novelist” and his “Tom Thumb 
foes ”—“ George Garbage” and “ Young Grub Street ”—and asked 


what was the effect of all the thunder that had been launched 
against them : 
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“Ts Grub Street,” he inquired, “in some murky den, with a vulture’s 
quill dipped in vitriol, inditing libels upon the great, good, and wise of the 
day? Wonder upon wonders, Grub Street sits in a handsome study, 
listening to his wife laughing over her crochet-work at Mr. Polyphemus’s 
last attack on him, and dandling a little child upon his knee! Oh, the 
strange world in which we live, and the post that people will knock their 
heads against.” 


That ‘Pendennis’ was in a measure autobiographical, and 
that many of the novelist’s friends were introduced into it under 
more or less thin disguises, is evident from many passages in the 
recently published ‘ Letters’ to Mrs. Brookfield, and is, indeed, 
confessed in this note to George Moreland Crawford, Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, which accompanied a 
presentation copy of the book: 


* You will find much to remind you of old talks and faces—of William 
John O’Connell, Jack Sheehan, and Andrew Archdecne. There is some- 
thing of you in Warrington, but he is not fit to hold a candle to you, for, 
taking you all around, you are the most genuine fellow that ever strayed 
from a better world into this. You don’t smoke, and he is a consumed 
smoker of tobacco ; Bordeaux and port were your favourites at the ‘ Deanery” 
and the ‘ Garrick,’ and Warrington is always guzzling beer; but he has 
your honesty, ‘and, like you, could not posture if he tried. You have a 
strong affinity for the Irish. May you some day find an Irish girl to lead 
you to matrimony ; there’s no such good wife as a daughter of Erin.” 


Warrington, therefore, seems to have been drawn largely from 
Crawford, although there is probably some truth in Mrs. Ritchie’s 
suggestion that it vaguely represents the serious side—the Dr. 
Jekyll side—of Thackeray’s own character. The vain, frivolous, 
snobbish side—the Dr. Hyde side—is undoubtedly presented in 
Arthur Pendennis. Indeed, some of the sketches of Arthur are 
recognisable portraits of the author-artist. Andrew Archdecne 
stood for Foker, Jack Sheehan for Captain Shandy, and William 
John O’Connell for Costigan. 

Archdecne, like Foker, was small in stature and owned a large 
estate, which enabled him to gratify his tastes for eccentric 
clothing and for sports of all kinds. He especially delighted in 
driving coaches as an amateur. With O'Connell, Sheehan, and 
Crawford, he was in the habit of frequenting a tavern near St. 
Paul’s known as the “Deanery,” because it had been presided 
over by “Ingoldsby” Barham—a canon of the neighbouring 
cathedral. Archie was good-natured enough, but he never quite 
forgave Thackeray his caricature. The night that Thackeray 
delivered his first lecture on the “ English Humorists,” Arch- 
decne was present, and, meeting him later at the Cider Cellars 
Club surrounded by a coterie of congratulators, he called out: 
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“ How are you, Thack? I was at your show to-day at Willis’s. 
What a lot of swells you had there—yes! But I thought it was 
dull—devilish dull! I will tell you what it is, Thack, you want 
a piano?” 

William John O’Connell was a cousin of the Liberator’s, and 
Edmund Yates describes him as an Irish gentleman “ of the old 
fighting, drinking, creditor-defying school,” who lived in London 
nobody exactly knew how. 


“He was a very handsome old man, with a red face and white hair, 
walked lame from the effects of a bullet in his hip received in a duel; and 
had the deepest, most rolling, most delightful brogue. With a compatriot 
named O’Gorman Mahone, he also shared the honour of being the 
Mulligan of ‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.’” 


In the Roundabout paper already alluded to, Thackeray asserts 
that he had invented Costigan, “as I suppose authors invent their 
personages,” out of “scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of char- 
acters.” And he tells the following entertaining story which, 
he says, happened ten years after the publication of ‘ Pendennis’ : 


“T was smoking in a tavern parlour one night, and this Costigan came 
into the room alive—the very man; the most remarkable resemblance of 
the printed sketches of the man, of the rude drawings in which I had 
depicted him. He had the same little coat, the same battered hat, cocked 
on one eye, the same twinkle in that eye. ‘Sir,’ said I, knowing him to be 
an old friend whom I had met in unknown regions—‘ Sir,’ I said, ‘ may I 
offer you a glass of brandy-and-water?’ ‘ Bedad, ye may,’ says he, ‘and I'll 
sing ye a song tu.’ Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. Of course 
he had been in the army; in ten minutes he pulled ont an army agent’s 
account whereon his name was written; afew months after we read of 
him in a police court. How had I come to know him, to divine him ? 
Nothing shall convince me that I have not seen that man in the world of 
spirits ; in the world of spirits and water I know I did, but that is a mere 
quibble of words. I was not surprised when he spoke in an Irish brogue. 
I had had cognizance of him before, somehow.” 


Elsewhere Thackeray tells a similar story about another of his 
characters : 


“A gentleman came in to see me the other day who was so like the 
picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. Walker's charming drawings in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, that he was quite a curiosity tome. The same eyes, beard, 
shoulders, just as you have seen them from month to month. Well, he is 
not like the Philip Firmin in my mind. Asleep, asleep in the grave, lies 
the bold, the generous, the reckless, the tender-hearted creature whom I 
have made to pass through those adventures which have just been brought 
toan end. It is years since I heard the laughter ringing, or saw the 
bright blue eyes. When I knew him both were young; I become young 
as I think of him.” 


Thackeray’s recently published ‘Letters’ give much inter- 
esting information as to the lay figures from whom he modelled 
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his characters, although the good taste of the editor has in all 
cases suppressed the real names. We are left, therefore, to con- 
jecture the identity of the person described in the following 
paragraph, who evidently sat for the Fotheringay : 


“She is kind, frank, open-handed, not very refined, with a warm out- 
pouring of language, and thinks herself the most feeling creature in the 
world; the way in which she fascinates some people is quite extraordinary. 
She affected me by telling me of an old friend of ours in the country—Dr. 
Portman’s daughter, indeed, who was a parson in our parts—who died of 
consumption the other day after leading the purest and saintliest life, and 
who after she had received the sacrament read over her friend’s letter, and 
actually died with it on the bed. Her husband adores her; he is an old 
cavalry colonel of sixty, and the poor fellow, away now in India, and 
yearning after her, writes her yards and yards of the most tender, sub- 
missive, frantic letters; five or six other men are crazy about her. She 
trotted them all out, one after another, before me last night ; not humorously, 
I mean, not making fun of them, but complacently describing their adora- 
tion for her, and acquiescing in their opinion of herself. Friends, lover, 
husband, she coaxes them all, and no more cares for them than worthy 
Miss Fotheringay did. Oh, Becky is a trifle to her, and I am sure I might 
draw her picture and she would never know in the least that it was herself. 
I suppose I did not fall in love with her myself because we were brought 
up together; she was a very simple, generous creature then.” 


Blanche Amory combined the characteristics of at least two 
young girls who flit across the pages of these ‘ Letters,’ one of whom 
is called Miss G. and the other Miss B. 


“ Poor little B.,” says Thackeray in one place, “does any one suppose I 
should be such an idiot as to write verses to her? I never wrote her 
aline. I once drew a picture in her music book, a caricature of a spooney 
song in which I laughed at her, as has been my practice, alas!” 


The first reference to Miss G. occurs in the following passage 
(page 49) : 


“ At the train whom do you think I found? Miss G., who says she is 
Blanche Amory, and I think she is Blanche Amory; amiable at times, 
amusing, clever, and depraved. We talked and persiflated all the way to 
London, and the idea of her will help me to a good chapter, in which I 
will make Pendennis and Blanche play at being in love, such a wicked, 
false, hambugging London love as two blasé London people might act and 
half deceive themselves that they were in earnest. That will complete the 
cycle of Mr. Pen’s worldly experiences, and then we will make, or try to 
make, a good man of him. Oh, me! we are wicked worldlings, most of 
us; may God better us and cleanse us!” 


Here is a curious little glimpse (page 71) : 


“ At Procter’s was not furiously amusing—the eternal G. bores one. Her 
parents were of course there, the papa with a suspicious-looking little 
order in his buttonhole, and a chevalier d’industrie air which I can’t get 
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over. E. did not sing, but on the other hand Mrs. —— did. She was 
passionate, she was enthusiastic, she was sublime, she was tender. When 
she had crushed G., who stood by the piano hating her and paying her 


the most profound compliments, she tripped off on my arm to the cab in 
waiting.” 


Dr. Sandwith says that Thackeray mentioned to him the name 
of the original Blanche Amory, and the novelist related how he 
once travelled with her in a railway carriage and cut his finger. 
She tore what seemed to be a costly cambric handkerchief and 
exclaimed: “See what I have sacrificed for you!” but he detected 
her hiding the common rag which she had torn. 

Was this B. or G.? And was it B. or G. who is humorously 


sketched off in the following passage from the letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle ? 


“Have you been reading Thackeray’s ‘Pendennis’?” writes Mrs. 
Carlyle in 1851. “If so, you have made acquaintance with Blanche 
Amory; and when I tell you that my young lady of last week is the 
original of that portrait, you will give me joy that she, lady’s-maid, and 
infinite baggage are all gone! Not that the poor little is quite such 
a little devil as Thackeray, who has detested her from a child, has here 
represented ; but the looks, the manners, the wiles, the larmes, ‘and all 
that sort of thing’ are a perfect likeness. ‘The blame, however, is chiefly 
on those who placed her in a position so false that it required extra- 
ordinary virtue not to become false along with it. She was the only legiti- 
mate child of a beautiful young ‘improper female,’ who was for a number 
of years ’s mistress (she had had a husband, a swindler). His mother 
took the freak of patronising this mistress, saw the child, and, behold! it 
was very pretty and clever. Poor Mrs. had tired of parties, of 
politics, of most things in heaven and earth; ‘a sudden thought struck 
her,’ she would adopt this child, give herself the excitement of making a 
scandal and braving public opinion, and of educating a flesh-and-blood girl 
into the heroine of a three-volume novel, which she had for years been 
trying to write, but wanted perseverance to elaborate. The child was 
made the idol of the whole house; her showy education was fitting her more 
for her own mother’s profession than for any honest one ; and when she was 
seventeen and the novel was just rising into the interest of love affairs, a 
rich young man having been refused or rather jilted by her, Mrs. 
died—her husband and son being already dead—and poor —— was left 
without any earthly stay, and with, only £250 a year to support her in the 
extravagantly luxurious habits she had been brought up in. She has a 
splendid voice, and wished to get trained for the opera. Mrs. ——’s fine 
lady friends screamed at the idea, but offered her nothing instead, not 
even their countenance. Her two male guardians, to wash their hands of 
her, resolved to send her to India, and to India she had to go, vowing 
that if their object was to marry her off she would disappoint them and 
return ‘to prosecute the artist life.” She produced the most extraordinary 
furore at Calcutta; had offers every week; refused them point blank ; 
terrified Sir —— by her extravagance; tormented Lady by her 
eaprices; ‘fell into consumption’ for the nonce; was ordered by the 
doctors back to England, and, to the dismay of her two cowardly 
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guardians, arrived here six months ago with her health perfectly 
restored.” 

It will be interesting to decide who was the person referred to 
on pages 122 and 123 of Thackeray’s ‘Letters, and there 
described as a friend of twenty years before, now a degenerate 
clergyman. The description ends thus: 

“T used to worship him for about six months, and now he points a 
moral and adorns a tale, such as it is in ‘Pendennis.’ He lives at the 
Duke of ’*s Park at and wanted me to come and go to the: 
Abbey ——, poor old Harry ——! And this battered, vulgar man was 
my idol of youth! My dear old Fitzgerald is always right about men, 
and said from the first that this was a bad one, and a sham.” 

Of the other characters of ‘Pendennis’ Thackeray himself 
acknowledged that Helen was drawn after his mother, “ though 
she was a thousand times better than the portrait.” Wagg the 
novelist, whose name is great in the land where Captain Shandy, 
with ten times his brains, is unknown and unhonoured, is pre- 
sumably Theodore Hook. The noble men on the Pall Mail 
Gazette are Lords William and Henry Lennox, and a brother of 
the Duke of St. Albans, of whom Jack Sheehan used to say, “ His 
name of Beauclerc is a misnomer, for he is always in a fog, and 
never clear about anything.” 

An attempt has been made to prove that the village of Clavering, 
in which the scenes of ‘Pendennis’ are laid, is the village of that 
name in West Essex, six and a half miles south-west from Saffron 
Walden, But Clavering is certainly not the original of the town 
described under that name in ‘ Pendennis,’ although Thackeray may 
have borrowed the name. Certainly he seems to have been 
acquainted with the place. It is not unlikely that the Claverings 
of Clavering Park was so called by him after the family of 
Clavering, which actually held the village during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The Welbores of the Barrow also may 
owe the casual introduction of their very uncommon name to the 
Welbores who resided at an old house called “Pondes” in 
Clavering in the sixteenth century. But the Clavering of the 
novel is undoubtedly Ottery-St.-Mary in Devonshire. Here 
Thackeray used to spend part of his vacations in his Charterhouse 
days (1825-28), at Larkbear on the confines of the parish, then 
occupied by his stepfather, Major Carmichael Smyth. There is 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Short Notes on the Church and Parish of 
Ottery-St.-Mary,” compiled by the Vicar of the Parish, Rev. 
Sidney W. Cornish, D.D., who says : 


“No person in these parts can read ‘Pendennis’ without being struck 
with the impression which the scenery of this neighbourhood must have 
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made upon his mind to be reproduced, .. . after a lapse of more than 
twenty years. ... The local descriptions clearly identify Clavering-St.- 
Mary, Chatteris, and Baymouth, with Ottery-St.-Mary, Exeter, and Sid- 
mouth; and in the first edition, which was ornamented with vignettes in 
the margin, a sketch of the cock-tower of the church is introduced.” 


Dr. Cornish, it may be mentioned, was the probable original of 
Dr. Portman. He did not indeed become vicar until 1841, but 
Thackeray knew him when he was master of the king’s school 
and a resident of the parish. We are told that in the woodcut 
which represents the meeting of Dr. Portman and his curate, 
Smirke, the side face of Dr. Portman strongly resembles that of 
Dr. Cornish, especially in the peculiar expression of the eye. 

Major Carmichael Smyth was the original of Colonel Newcome. 
He is buried at Ayr, Scotland. Mrs. Ritchie has erected to his 
memory a memorial brass with the word “Adsum” on it. Ina 
recently published letter she says, “The ‘Adsum’ and the rest 
of the quotation from the Newcomes was put upon the brass 
because I knew that Major Carmichael Smyth had suggested the 
character of Colonel Newcome to my father. There is no founda- 
tion, however, for the story that the death-bed scene in the novel 
was taken from the circumstances of the Major’s death.” Indeed, 
in this scene there appears to have been some unconscious reminis- 
cence of the death of Leather-stocking in Fenimore Cooper’s 
‘Prairie.’ In one of his essays Thackeray has acknowledged a 
profound admiration for this wonderful old hero; and his sim- 
plicity, kindliness, and childlike trust made him nearly akin to 
the Colonel. Here is the concluding passage of Thackeray’s 
description : 


* At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands, outside the bed, feebly beat a tune. And just as the 
last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 
up his head a little, and quickly said, ‘Adsum,’ and fell back. It was the 
word we used at school when the names were called; and lo, he whose 
heart was as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and stood in 
the presence of the Master.” 


So wrote Thackeray. Now compare with this the death of 
Cooper’s aged trapper, the hero of his five Indian tales, as he 
gives it in the last chapter of his ‘ Prairie’: 


“The old man had remained nearly motionless for an hour. His eyes 
alone had occasionally opened and shut. . . . Suddenly, while musing on the 
remarkable position in which he was placed, Middleton felt the hand 
which he held grasp his own with incredible power, and the old man, 
supported on either side by his friends, rose upright to his feet. For a 
moment he looked around him, as if to invite all in presence to listen (the 
lingering remnant of human frailty); and then, with a military elevation 
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of the head, and with a voice that might be heard in every part of that 
numerous assembly, he pronounced the word, ‘ Here.’ ” 


Surely, the “ Adsum” and the “Here” in these two death 
scenes have some relation to each other. The other characters 
in ‘The Newcomes’ are less easy to identify. The elocutionist 
Bellew, father of the Kyrle Bellew of the modern stage, is said to 
have suggested Charles Honeyman, but beyond the fact that 
Bellew in his younger days was a fashionable clergyman, was 
adored by the women, and looked upon with a certain good-natured 
contempt by the men of his congregation, the likeness is a very 
remote one. William Boland, whom Edmund Yates describes as 
“A big, heavy, handsome man of much peculiar humour,” was the 
original of Fred Bayham in ‘The Newcomes,’ (Yates, by the way, 
adds, “I have ventured to reproduce him as Boker in ‘ Land at 
Last.’”) Boland was a man of much ability who might have 
achieved great things, but, owing to indolence and Bohemian 
tastes, his name never became known to the world. He had a 
robust confidence in his own abilities. He deplored the fact that 
he was wasting them, and he had a trick of speaking of himself as 
William in the same way that Fred Bayham always speaks of 
himself in the third person as “F.B.” As to the Becky Sharps, 
the Barnes, Newcomes, the Marquis of Steynes, and other delight- 
fully wicked characters of that ilk, it is sufficient to quote Thack- 
eray’s own words to a friend: “I don’t know where I got so many 
wicked people. I have never met them in real life.” 
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AX Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuapter XIII. 


TurovuaH a confused mist I was aware that the men turned hastily 
towards me. I saw Septimus let the spade drop on the ground, 
and, in mute astonishment, relinquish his grasp of the papers. I 
saw the two gazing amazedly at me, and I know that words 
escaped my lips—words forgotten now, that told them I had 
heard and beheld everything. 

It was a death-stroke to Septimus’s scheme. Concealment, 
destruction of the will was futile, as its existence was as well 
known to me as to George. Did I betray knowledge of some- 
thing more—a secret far guiltier than anything connected with 
those papers? Why do I ask myself this question? That 
I avowed my unsuspected presence during the whole scene 
answers it. 

As my voice rose I must have burst right through the inter- 
vening bushes, for I found afterwards that my face and arm were 
deeply scratched and marked with blood. What they demanded 
of me, what I replied, is as blank in my memory as a forgotten 
fever-dream. 

I cannot tell how long a time passed before I found that 
Septimus had gone, and that I was alone in the plantation with 
George. The hole was closed again; the turf was carefully 
spread above the cavity. The spade and basket were taken away, 
and only a man with a troubled visage, and a woman just able, 
by keeping impassive silence, to sustain the;semblance of com- 
posure, remained upon the spot where the quarrel had had so 
unlooked-for an issue. 

“ What a shameful, disgraceful sight for you to see! Why are 
you here? What cruel accident brought you?” 

As he talked on I gleaned one happy fact. He did not mention 
his escape, he did not fall into an effusion of gratitude to me, or 
thankfulness for his preservation. He was unconscious that the 
wing of the Angel of Death had shadowed him, that the drooping 
feathers had brushed by him. His ignorance will save him 
needless pain, and through me he shall never be enlightened. 

I scarcely spoke to him. I was silent and very cold, for this 
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was my only refuge for maintaining calm. I begged him to 
desist from questions—I would tell him what he asked another 
time. My tones were almost freezing in their artificial ex- 
pressionless, when I said— 

“Do not mind my having overheard. You know I knew 
most——” 

“ But to see us at the last! This is last night’s work. You 
are afraid to stay in the house. Come back for once—it will 
only be for a few hours—and I will stay outside your door until 
morning.” 

My outstretched hand forbade his approach, 

“T am not frightened ; but I can’t talk. Let us walk back. 
If you will come with me, and not speak, I shall thank you 
deeply. I must not delay, for I wish to leave as early as possible 
to-morrow.” 

I think my appearance made him yield compliance rather than 
what I said. 

“Tl do just as you wish. I should say ‘ rest’ to-night, and, if 
I could make you drink it, try to provide a surety for your 
sleeping; but I’m afraid you are in such a condition that no 
opiate would have a chance while you are at the Owlery.” 

On our return nothing beyond a few slight sentences passed 
between us. We saw the house rise before us, dark and still; 
entered the dim hall, went up the wide staircase. George only 
quitted me at my bedroom door, with a brief “Good-night ;” 
then adding, “I shall see you to-morrow before you start.” 

The room was bright with candlelight, and Lizzie was there, 
full of both wonder and alarm at my protracted absence. This 
was heightened when at last I stood upon the threshold, and she 
raised her hands in dismay. She might well! What an un- 
familiar figure it was that encountered me in the glass. Was it 
Rhoda Markenfield, with those ashen cheeks and lips, eyes that 
wandered like an idiot’s, and that deep irregular mark, cut redly 
down her face—with dishevelled hair, and damp leaves and briers 
clinging to her stained gown ? 

Now there was no need to hold up. Now I should not be 
ashamed of tears, and nature declared that they could be 
restrained no longer. It was in sheer necessity of sympathy and 
soothing that I cried, “ Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie!” and, with a burst of 
sobs, threw myself into the chair that was nearest me. 

Still I did not entirely give way for long. My outburst, 
though it startled Lizzie by its vehemence, was the shorter for 
it; and it was another woman from her I had previously known 
who consoled me, not vexing me with questions or surmises, but 
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comforting my agitation with persuasive power. The thraldom 
of fear was past. Lizzie was changed by her freedom, knowing 
that in a few days the old things would have passed out of her life. 

I was obliged to make a partial confidence to her, to account 
for my extraordinary agitation. I told her where I had been. I 
said that Septimus had discovered his father’s hiding-place, and 
had been furious thereat. That he and George had visited it 
together, and had had a strong disagreement, That a struggle 
had taken place and greatly frightened me. But that no ill 
results had occurred, and George had brought me back. 

Lizzie of course guessed that I was making important reserva 
tions, but she pressed for no more than I freely divulged. 

When I was calm, and had begun my packing, she quietly said, 
“ Septimus must have found Mr. Hazlit’s will; it was almost the 
last packet put there. I know most of its contents; they cannot 
be entirely carried out.” 

“ How do you mean?” 


“T know their spirit, and I must not acquiesce in what ”—she 
lowered her voice— may before now be repented of. Apart from 
that, there is a part I can’t obey. Nothing would make me. 
This place—the Owlery—and all lying round it, belongs to me 
for life ; but, after Mr. Hazlit is buried,’—she always spoke of 
him as “ Mr. Hazlit,” and I believe their matrimonial union was 
entirely comprehended in the plan of vengeance formed by the 
old man—“ I intend to leave it immediately, and not to return— 
never to see it again if possible. The memory of it will haunt 
me for a long time when I am quite away.” 

“Your father, Lizzie, your father, who helped to bring your 
marriage about; he may influence you to change your mind.” 

“No, ’'m very weak, and not brave; it has always been my 
sad drawback; but I’ve got beyond father’s persuading 1 ow. 
I’m older, and I’ve mixed for years with people compared with 
whom he is no stronger than I.” 

After saying this, with a firmness that was very convincing, 
she relapsed into her usual manner. I believe she will hold her 
resolution. I wish the girl well. I hope that in her future lies 
some recompense for what has saddened much of her youth. On 
this score it is well that she is not of the strong order. She will 
be more likely to forget. 

In the morning when all was done, and I had made my toilette, 
I said to my companion : 

“T should like to see Maisie before I go, and say good-bye. 
Could it be managed, do you think ?” 

“Easily, Mrs. Markenfield, Keezie can fetch her while you 
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are having breakfast. Her mother will let her come for that. 
Although she has been kept away since her grandfather died ; 
for fear she should try to see him.” 

In proper courtesy, I know, Isabella and I should also have 
exchanged farewells. But I would not set my foot under 
Septimus’ roof, and I shrewdly surmised that his wife would not 
put herself out on my account. 

I went down in travelling trim to the antique parlour, where 
was Mrs. Skey, busy with the breakfast apparatus. I had 
arranged to take the earliest train to London. I had half 
thought that on this last morning an extra place would have 
been laid for a third person, but it did not turn out so. 

“And to think, ma’am, to think, that the day had dawned 
when I shall feel sorry ’stead 0’ rejoiced to see the back of you! 
Me, who grudged the trouble I took to get your room ready before 
you came! Thinking your coming at all the silliest piece of 
work that ever was.” 

“We can’t tell beforehand, Mrs. Skey,” I replied absently, 
“what we shall be glad or sorry for in the end.” I summoned 
up a response to her hard-favoured smile. Fortunate old woman, 
ignorant and unsuspecting. 

“To think,” she went on, throwing a scrutinising eye on the 
bacon-dish as she removed the cover, to satisfy herself that its 
contents had the last touch of crisp excellence, “that when you 
came, too, the master was, so to speak, a hale un, scolding all 
over the place. Eh dear! dear!” 

Oh Keezie, if you had known how the feeble spring of appetite 
dried up at your words! I only dallied thenceforward with 
my knife and fork, while I faintly murmured something about 
waiting for Mrs. Hazlit. 

“Um, um!” she grunted angrily, “I never thought to have 
stood any one calling her that in front of me. But you’ve both the 
sweetest and yet the proudest way with you; so that there is no 
preventing your doing just as you please, or quarrelling with you 
for it. Well, she’s here now, so I’ll clear out and fetch little un.” 

Before doing so I confided to her the balance of my account 
for board and lodging, as I always have done, she delivering it 
straightway to Mr. Hazlit. If this now belonged to Septimus, 
it was a relief to clear off any vestige of transaction between us. 
I added at the same time a gratuity, no larger than was certainly 
due to the old woman, who in her peculiar way had been 
invariably obliging. 


She did not open the packet then. She grimly thanked me, 
saying— 
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“Tt would have been as well, ma’am, if you’d have been off 
when you first thought of it, before all this work happened. 
You'd got quite pinkish in your cheeks then, and now you're 
about as tallowy as when you came.” 

She went, but returned by-and-by, bringing Maisie, 'blooming 
and chirruping, and a ceremonious message from Isabella who 
had not yet risen. 

“What a long, bad scratch on your face, Mrs. Markenfield!” 
said Maisie drawing close to inspect it fully. “ Did Start do it? 
It’s a much badder one than the little red place down beside 
your mouth, which father said was a beauty spot. Where is 
father this morning ?” 

I fervently trusted, if not at home, safe away at Bollerton. 

“He wasn’t in our house last night,” resumed the child, “ not 
all night. Perhaps he slept with Grandfer to take care of him. 
Poor Grandfer’s dead, you know, and I mayn’t go to him, though 
I want to. Miss Waylen, won’t you let me?” 

Lizzie evaded a reply, asking Maisie is she was not sorry that 
Mrs. Markenfield, who had taken her walks and told her such 
pretty tales, was going. 

Yes, Maisie was very sorry, and she leaped boisterously on my 
knee and threw her arms round my neck with rough childish 
affection. ‘“ But I should come again next summer? Perhaps 
come and stay at father’s. Only it is littler than Grandfer’s, and 
she and Lula and Martha would all have to sleep in one bed to 
make room.” 

It would have greatly dismayed Maisie if I had told her that 
I should never see her in this same place again. As a keepsake 
I gave her a toy that I wore on my watch-chain, a miniature 
pig, whose plump realism had always borne a fascination for her 
fingers, and she was mightily delighted to have it hung round 
her neck by a piece of ribbon. 

The bumping of boxes on the stairs, and the voices of the boy 
and Keezie, hers in irate, fault-finding direction, his in humble 
deprecation, as they convoyed them down to the hali, warned me 
the hour of departure was at hand. I[ had anticipated it with 
longing. It meant escape from the shadow of the black cloud 
which had encompassed the end of my residence at the Owlery. 
Still, now it had arrived, I left the table restlessly, and went to 
the window almost fearing to see the cab approaching on the road. 
There is no station to the village; and the drive to Bollerton 
through rutty country ways requires an ample allowance of 
time. 

“ Well, all’s safe down at last,” cried Keezie, entering the room 
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with a flush in her tanned cheeks. ‘“ And a mercy, too, with that 
stivering idiot of a boy to help one! If he’d taken his own will 
the big trunk would have galloped the stairs in three, head over 
heels; scraping the edges off ’em, and putting what you won't 
want to move till next week, may be, on top of everything 
you'll want to have out to-night! If that was the fashion he 
used to racket the master about, no wonder he hollered so to 
him.” 

“The cab won’t be here for a few minutes, Mrs, Skey ?” 

I put the remark enquiringly. I saw by my watch that it was 
nearly due; but my watch might be fast. 

“In better than five minutes it should be knocking at the 
gate,” said Keezie; “and good manners the gentlemen are 
showing, keeping away till the last moment. I don’t know where 
Mr. Septimus is got to, for he’s been here all night ; and I should 
have thought Mr. George would be in the way to say ‘ Good-bye,’ 
after the fuss he’s made all the time you've stayed that you 
should be made comfortable, instead of going trapesin’ out with 
the dog! I’m disappointed in him,” finished the old woman 
emphatically, “disappointed, I am!” 

I was disappointed also, but I believe I did not betray it to 
those sharp eyes. I said that the gentlemen must be very busy 
just now, and perhaps even yet one of them might appear before 
I left. In the meantime, pending the advent of the cab, I meant 
to take a last turn in the garden. 

Over the paths, along the grass, round the kitchen-garden, I 
wended. I soon, however, started away from the last place, with 
a too vivid thought of the well-known chair on its noiseless 
wheels, and the querulous loud tones of the old man’s voice. I 
stopped at length by the sun-dial; my eyes seeking the road at 
the bottom of the garden, while I reflected thus, “I saw you 
there first, and I thought you a very handsome man—handsomer, 
perhaps, than you really are—and I felt astonished when you 
turned in here, oblivious of being watched. Then, when we met, 
you were so reserved and stern, I didn’t like you at all. I 
suppose 

As I mused a footstep fell across the grass, treading it with 
firm lightness. I turned; but it was not the man of whom I 
thought—it was Septimus. 

“You hoped to slip away without saying ‘Good-bye’ to me,” 
he said, with consummate coolness. “But I can’t allow that. 
Here I am, to offer you thanks in common gratitude.” 

The old influence asserted itself triumphantly in the final 
interview. I did not leave him without opening my lips; I did 
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not pour forth the flood of horror and indignation with which the 
sight of him filled my heart. I was rooted where I stood; and 
my words fell quite mechanically. 

“Thanks for what ?” 

“Why, don’t you see if it hadn’t been for your ‘coup de 
théitre’ last night, I should have found myself in a pretty 
awkward fix by now? Eh? I might have been—supply the 
ugly word; thanks to you, I’m not.” 

“Take it then as it was sent,” I answered. “If it can do you 
any good, let it.” 

He gave a Frenchified shrug. 

“So it will; so ithas. By ”—he paused, raising his stick 
above his head in his favourite attitude— Beauty! I shall never 
forget it! Nature gave me the artist fibre, and I never saw a 
finer sight than that dash through the trees—it thrilled me! 
So tall, so pale, and so unearthly. Talk about spirits with ‘ wavy 
hair blown back like flame,’ Mrs. Markenfield, I believe if destiny 
had cast us for the parts, though I don’t wield the brush as it is, 
I could have emulated Quentin Matsys, with a certain lady as the 
inspirer of both hope and genius!” 

A revolted exclamation that escaped me made him proceed. 

“ You're disgusted with me? Well, 1am with myself. How I 
could have committed such an insane blunder as let George into 
the secret of my little discovery last night, puzzles me yet. I 
can only explain it on the supposition of my intellect being out 
of joint altogether. I'd been in a kind of ‘soft’ state with my 
father’s insane marriage coming to light. To-day, ‘Je me récule 
sur moi-méme.’ Mrs. Hazlit, the dowager, and I will be on good 
terms before it’s out, and I shall have shaken hands with George. 
I wouldn’t have been hanged for him for the world, although he 
was confoundedly provoking.” 

“The cab, the cab is coming!” Maisie came dancing suddenly 
from the house. 

He went on hastily, with a meaning smile— 

“Tm not so blest as to imagine I can make amicable peace 
with the fairest and sternest of my foes; but, at all events, I 
have a strong reason—the most palpable of reasons —for trusting 
to her future discretion. Hulloa, puss!” 

The child—the merry, shouting child—hanging to my gown, 
and laughing defiance at her father, dissolved the sinister spell 
he cast. Letting herself be cajoled from me, she ran off with his 
stick ; he crying out that he was too fat to ran—she was a cruel 
girl to treat him in that way. 

As I watched the little flitting figure, with its sun-touched 
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head, the aspiration arose strongly within me that the burden of 
her father’s crimes might never descend upon it. 

The last of Lizzie. Unearned thanks received, and hopes 
expressed on both sides for mutual welfare. She was not afraid 
of being left now; the great ordeal was past, and her father 
must arrive in a few hours. Kisses to Maisie, and a message left 
to Lula, who was ailing that morning, an instant’s contact with a 
hand which I had not the option of rejecting, and I was in my 
vehicle, looking farewell to the picturesque place, shrouded in 
greenery to the very chimneys, with only a touch of red showing 
mellowly here and there among the green. All the windows, 
shining bright in the sun, were vacant, and, peering back into 
the hall, I caught the flash of some old armour hanging on the 
wall, and saw Septimus’ back vanishing through the parlour door. 

Lizzie and Maisie came down to the gate to wave a farewell. 
The wheels began to churn amidst the heavy soil of the rough 
road; I put my head from the window to look at the two. I had 
passed the garden wall, and was beyond the line of trees on the 
terrace which runs at right angles with the highway, when a 
cracked voice imperatively bade the driver stop. 

It was Keezie; and Keezie’s head, with the hair appearing 
insanely like frizzled horse-hair, and her apron tossed over her 
shoulder, appeared at the window, through which she thrust a 
bare brown arm. 

“T’ve opened this,’—my little bonus—“and I’m not going to 
give in to no such folly! If young folks want to waste their 
money as if it was dirt, they must be learnt different by those 
that know better. You silly lass, you may want sixpence some 
day before you die, and yet you chuck away gold like road-mud! 
Take it back! I'll keep the silver; but I'll not encourage you 
any further than that.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Skey. I’ve given you a great deal of extra 
trouble, and that money is no more than you deserve. I insist 
on your keeping it.” 

“JT won't! I’m paid my wage for work, and all work comes in 
the day. I’m not above a present; but you might just as well 
give me one of your diamond rings as this silly gold.” 

“T shall not take it back, Mrs Skey. You and I don’t agree 
on the point.” 

“No, we don’t. Keep that horse still, will you? I don’t want 
mud flying round my ears like fireworks round Guy Faux! So 
you say you won't take it back, ma’am? Well, good-bye,”—I 
shook hands with her—“ a pleasant journey to you!” 

I believed I had conquered Keezie, but the belief was momen- 
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tary. Through the cab-window as I rolled on, plump on the 
floor flew my rejected largess, and the old woman’s shrill 
cachinnation accompanied the words— 

“Not for me, missy, I bet! Keep it to give t’porter for 
carrying your bonnet-box, if you like. My conscience is clear!” 

I was speedily at Bollerton, and, after threading through the 
streets of the bustling little town, I was deposited at the station, 
situated, of course, in the midst of uninviting surroundings. 

As I paid the man I noticed that a train had just arrived, and 
several people were crowding the outlet. One man, who passed 
me close, struck me with a kind of recognition. He was neatly- 
dressed, and had the cut of a better-class shopman ; but his cast 
of features, and something in his expression, reminded me of 
Lizzie so forcibly that I was convinced he must be her father. 
His face and general appearance, however, came short by a good 
deal of the refinement that gave her the outward cachet of a 
gentlewoman. 

I was staring at this man, speculating as to what would ensue 
when he reached the house I was leaving, when my hand was 
taken, and the words broke upon my ear— 

* How late you are! I’ve been here, waiting nearly half an 
hour, and the train is all but due. That cabman has run it fine, 
instead of allowing plenty of time, as I told him to.” 

Ordinarily, the event was such as I preferred ; on this occasion 
I wished there had been time to spare. He relieved me of a bag 
that I was carrying, and despatched the ticket-taking, luggage- 
collecting business with a celerity that left us a few free moments 
on the platform. 

“T obeyed you exactly, last night,” said George, quickly, and 
narrowly scanning my lineaments, “I asked no questions, and I 
left you to Lizzie’s care directly you got in. I know she would 
try her best to look after you; but I heard you stirring, after- 
wards, all the rest of the night.” 

“Tt was my best wisdom to do so,” I answered. ‘“ You can feel 
with me, and understand my saying so—I heard you, too.” 

“T hope with all my heart, that when you get home you will 
rally your friends about you, and snap this last week quite away 
from the rest of your life. Now, may I ask one question? How 
did you come to be in the plantation when we were ?” 

I responded very briefly. ‘“I saw you follow your brother. I 
dreaded mischief happening, and followed you. But you would 
never have known it if I had not been alarmed by your struggling 
together.” 

What George next said did not link on to my explanation, and 
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was put rather hesitatingly. “When I avail myself of the 
permission you gave that I might visit you in London, I wish 
most desperately that you could be able to delude yourself into 
fancying the name of Hazlit new to you.” 

I was framing a reassuring reply, and had turned to him to 
make it, when a keen impulse suddenly drew words from me 
which were not those I had intended to speak—* Mr. Hazlit, let 
me urge you for—for your own sake, not to remain here longer 
than you can possibly help. Not a day beyond the time that is 
absolutely necessary. And—and—the tranquillity I’m sure you 
wish me will come all the earlier if I can gain your promise not 
to stay again—not to sleep at the Owlery.” 

He gave me a quick divining glance, but half-shook his head. 
Evidently while seizing my meaning, he did not share my mis- 
givings. His confidence augmented them; and I poured a flood 
of entreaty upon him; urged by knowing I had barely a few 
minutes for persuasion, as the train was steaming into the station. 

The movement of departure was stirring round us as George 
replied at last with a marked emphasis from which I had to 
extract what comfort I could—“TI promise you truly and sincerely 
that I mean to take more care of myself, now, than I ever have in 
my life before.” 

He helped me into the carriage, then said, as he leant over the 
door—“I must stay here for the funeral and the after arrange- 
ments; and then I shall be busy enough in collecting my 
belongings, and bidding a few ‘ good-byes,’ prior to the long, long 
one I have to say to the place.” 

Our farewell was hurried ; his hand lingered on mine until the 
train was in motion, and I left him,a gallant, solitary figure, 
standing gravely on the edge of the platform; with the sun 
lighting up the crisp brown hair of his uncovered head. 

How sad I felt, knowing what yet awaited him! I yearned to 
speed the pace of the days that must wear through before the 
sexton Time could begin to throw the first clods of earth over 
what he alone, “ Man’s good angel,” can obliterate. 


Carter XIV. 


Ir is at home that I write the last portion of this chronicle, and 
when complete separation from all reminders of the Owlery has a 
little effaced the first vividness of its dreadful souvenirs. 

I did not send for Thornton until I had been some days at 
home, and if I had been in a mood to be amused, her ludicrous 
dismay at the condition my clothes were in would have wrought 
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amusement in me. Some of them did, indeed, bear heavy witness 
of the strange scenes I had acted part in. 

More days still slid away. Quiet days, as most of my friends 
were from home; and, spite of my having projected going abroad, 
I took no steps to put the idea into execution. Neither did I 
try to relieve my restlessness by seeking the society of such of 
my acquaintances as were findable. As time went on I knew 
that the funeral must long have been over, and still there was 
silence. 

Had matters reached the point that the balancing of “ Will he 
come ?” “ Will he not come?” made me hourly more feverish and 
disturbed ? After years of placid quietude, years of calm emotions, 
was my heart at last usurped by an inmate that destroyed all 
equilibrium and all tranquillity ? 

Some one has said that love is like the small-pox—the oftener 
it is undergone the milder the attack. I am sure it is also like 
the measles—the later you succumb the severer the malady. I, 
especially, was bound to tremble. Love is metaphorically a god; 
and we know the gods are implacable to neglect. Would he not, 
therefore, reckon with me for ignoring him as a girl, by refusing 
to have any dealings with me now? Perhaps. For cold reason— 
now that hope, away from the nurture of looks, and tones, and 
slight gestures, is at the rebound—declares that I have little 
ground for conviction that George Hazlit loves me. 

Yet, even in that case, he may call; I think he will, and I may 
be out? Then, the conventional politeness paid, he may not 
repeat his visit. Still I can guard against missing him by staying 
indoors at all likely hours, from morning till night, until there is 
no further chance of his coming. A few more weeks roll past ; 
early autumn arrives. The grey clouds close, the streets are 
misty in the evenings, the sun grows stingy of his beams, and no 
longer flings them lavishly down, but draws his blinds across. 
If I walk in the park, I possess it, and my reflections, alone. If 
they were blithe I should be quite willing to enjoy them in 
solitude; as it is, I wish that every path was filled with life; 
although, by strange contradiction, I do not seek out such society 
as is possible. 

At last we have a day of thicker mist than any preceding. A 
“brumous” day, of a kind that always affects my throat, and 
chilly too. So I have a fire put in the drawing-room, and about 
seven o'clock, get into a low chair by the fireside, with my back 
to the window, pondering over the last weeks of my life—the 


dreariest and saddest I have ever spent in the snug little house 
wherein I have dwelt five years. 
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I have built it up into a home, such as it now is, gradually, 
bit by bit; turning its original aspect, after it had merely 
been upholstered, into something very different. Generally the 
drawing-room specially is a pleasant sight to my eyes, and I 
inhabit it with a tinge of creative gratification. To-night, how- 
ever, I am indifferent to the whole sum of my household gods 
therein collected ; of what real moment is the artistic form of a 
chair, or that a table is the model of Shakespeare’s own? The 
prim-backed thing with horse-hair seat, in which my sisters and I 
could sit together at home, supported young limbs just as well as 
the one, and the ugly squab legs of my father’s dining-table never 
damped the mirth of those who gathered round it. An over- 
mantel stocked with dainty ceramic ware is pretty, and a mirror 
with a gaudy gilt frame is not; but neither, in itself, makes or 
mars life. My little drawing-room, its china, its pictures, its 
various screens and flower-stands, suggested nothing but a toy- 
shop to me, and I felt utterly void of interest in the toys. I 
thought grudgingly of the time I had wasted in choosing, 
arranging, harmonising, to please no taste but my own, to provide 
for my comfort alone. 

The fire has burnt into a dull red glow. My eyes dreamily fix 
themselves on a bas-relief, raised on dark velvet, that runs mid- 
way along the opposite wall of the room. A procession, in white 
marble, of tiny classic figures, representing, I am told, the Daphne- 
phoria. I have struck a deep vein of thought, and get lost in its 
recesses, until a clock tells eight; and, as if the chimes had cried, 
“A penny for your ponderings!” and startled them away, I 
abruptly quitted my chair and went to the window. 

The blind was up, and the curtains not drawn. I have a 
fondness, in the evening, when an interior is well lighted, for 
looking down into the street, or up at the night sky. Glancing 
skywards now, I saw a red moon, through a thick atmosphere 
which was trying to shroud her from view altogether. Down 
below the pavements were empty and dark, 

I stood for a few moments there, musing in this strain—‘* How 
red and dim the moon is behind the fog! Perhaps in the country, 
at this very time, she looks all white and clear; not a trace of 
mist to hide her.” Then I speculated whether, if another person’s 
eyes happened to be wandering her way, they saw her asI did, 
glimmering sullenly through the air that hovers over a big 
city, or as the plodders along quiet roads or damp field-paths 
might do. 

Returning to my chair I began to speculate what I should do 
that would have a rousing effect upon me, until the door, the top 
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alone of which was visible over a tall Indian screen drawn before 
it, was pushed open. 

“Thornton,” I said, “I’ve altered my mind about that bonnet, 
I'll keep the ribbon in after all.” 

There was no response ; but at that instant Sayid, my Persian 
cat, who had been basking comfortably on the skirt of my gown, 
hurtled himself from it and under a distant chair with the velocity 
of a stone sent from a catapult. 

“Oh!” I was so taken aback that I actually started with 
surprise. 

“Then you didn’t hear me come upstairs or your maid announce 
me? How deep your thoughts must have been! I didn’t mean 
to call to-night, but I found out your house, and I’ve been watch- 
ing you from the street. I had a perfect picture of your pretty 
room, I saw you sitting in that chair, and then come to the window. 
When you did that I couldn’t resist knocking at the door, although 
I tried to.” 

“But you hadn’t meant merely to look at me through a 
window?” I said. “You intended to pay me a visit, I hope?” 

“Indeed, yes—but not to-night. My train only got into 
London two hours ago, and then, as I said, impulse got the better 
of me.” 

As we stood talking, he seemed to take it for granted that I 
should imagine it the most natural thing in the world he should 
at once have sought me out. 

“What a wonderfully pretty dress!/ And how well you look!” 

Ah, then it was thanks to the colour which I could feel had 
risen in my face! As for the dress, I felt glad that I happened to 
have on my favourite; that most simply made autumn-leaf plush. 

George was in mourning, but spite of the saddened garb seemed 
less worn and haggard than when I left him. Whether the fire- 
light lent his dark complexion and his eyes a factitious glow, I 
could not tell, but he had certainly regained his wonted manner. 

“Have you come from Bollerton ?” 

“Not directly. I have been straying about for the last few 
weeks. My brother’s family are in possession of the Owlery 
now.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes. Nothing would persuade Lizzie to stay there, though it 
was left to her. Nothing that her father said prevailed. She 
earried her point. She went to her own home after the funeral. 
The will was straight enough, though oddly drawn.” 

“Does your brother-—?” 

“Septimus gets hardly anything but the business, my father’s 
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widow comes in for a great deal, and all the rest is in trust for 
Maisie.” 

“T am not surprised at that. And you?” 

“ Absolutely nothing,” he rejoined, quickly. “Years ago there 
was a row, which has never been forgotten, on account of—well, 
Frieda Wagner. It rooted the conviction firmly in the old man’s 
mind that I was not fit to have money. However, the will said 
that he had no grudge against me, but considered that any bequest 
would be wasted by a man with my ideas.” 

“5” 

“Don’t say ‘Oh!’ like that, ’m glad of it. I'm very well 
provided for already. Well enough off to afford to marry a 
beggar if I wished ; or to propose to a lady with an income of her 
own without fearing she will put me down for a fortune-hunter.” 

I arranged the folds of my gown which Sayid had creased. 
Sayid, his yellow eyes gleaming with the apprehension he enter- 
tains of strangers, was watching the dreaded intruder from his 
coign of refuge. 

“ And Keezie?” I made this enquiry when silence began to 
grow awkward. 

“ Keezie, being satisfied that no Waylens will remain at the 
Owlery, stays there. I expect there'll be stormy scenes between 
her and Isabella. The first idea, you know, was to rent the place 
from Lizzie ; but she wouldn’t hear of it. She was uncomfortable 
about the way things had turned out—not that they were her 
fault—and nothing would serve her but giving back the house, &c., 
to the family. She wanted me to have it; but, of course, I refused. 
Never, never, never,so long as I remain my own master, will I 
enter its doors again!” 

The emphatic determination of his words but seconded that of 
his look. 

“So Septimus got it, and will live there, and I prophesy that he 
will die as rich, or richer, than my father. Bat the one had little 
good of his wealth, and, certainly, was none the happier for it, and 
although the other is a much cleverer man, he may fare no better.” 

George paused after saying this, and it seemed to me that the 
pause banished the subjects of which he had been speaking. We 
were still standing before the fire, and as I looked up from the 
glowing embers, he looked at me. 

“JT have had a wretched time of it!” he said, with a sort of 
appealing look. 

“You must have had. But the future may bring you amends 
for everything. It may hold your best days in keeping.” 

“So one always hopes, until one is too superannuated to hope 
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anything. 
ventured so far as—‘I think so. 
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Still, there have been moments when I have almost 

“ Have there?” 

“ Presumptuous that I am—yes!” 

To what came next could I have assumed astonishment or held 
back, because he had founded a measure of good augury on signs 
that had escaped me involuntarily? The period of heart-aching 
dreariness I had gone through would have risen up to shame my 
insincerity. Besides, I should have betrayed the pretence. I 
knew so well if he came at all what he would come for. It 
was only a disappointed spirit, vexed with delay, which had 
pictured a formal, unrepeated call. My heart had already given 
its response to his petition when I saw him standing by the door. 
Alone and impatient, I had forgotten how I had the conviction he 
loved me, and had taxed myself with error in supposing it; but 
in the moment of seeing him I remembered everything, and felt 
there was no possibility of mistake. 

Ho avowed he had plunged into love with as furious a hurry as 
a boy, directly he was beginning to lose his sentiment of humiliation 
at my appearance at the Owlery. Only the ill reputation of their 
family, and the odour of the mistaken scandal that clung to it, 
made him doubtful and half-hesitating. He became divided 
between his dislike to part with me, even temporarily, while his 
fate was in such an undecided condition, and a feeling that it 
might be best to persuade me to leave at once—especially when 
Mr. Hazlit was taken ill. When worse than he had ever imagined 
happened, the thought sprang up instantly that I should dislike 
and shun him for his connection with such a household of horror ; 
that the signs of liking he had been overjoyed to believe he 
recognised in me would not stand the test, but would disappear in 
revulsion. When I had gone, this impression strengthened so 
powerfully as to keep him aloof much longer than the arrange- 
ments he spoke of exacted. He preferred to linger hoping, even 
faintly, rather than experience the fulness of disappointment. 

“Do you know,” said George—when a dilatory recollection of 
the flight of time, and the probable amazement of my establish- 
ment at the duration of the stranger’s call, suggested itself, and 
made me move—‘,that I have actually no idea what your name is? 
I have called you ‘She’ and ‘Her’ to myself ever since I knew 
you; and the first letters seem so big, and have got so familiar 
that they are as definite to me, quite, as a proper name.” 

I laughed. ‘“ Mine is a cold stiff one, ‘Rhoda.’ You will have 
to get used to it by degrees.” . 
“T shall be perfectly used to it the very first time I say it, and I 
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can see no coldness in it. It is deliciously pretty.” So he would 
probably have thought if it had been “ Selina.” 

“Though no name could be pretty enough for the very sweetest 
and prettiest darling in the world,” he went on, “ who has no flaw 
in her ”—he was leaning over me as he spoke, I being seated on 
the fender—* from the top of her brown head ”—kissing my hair 
again and again—“ to the end of her little slipper.” 

Take all that, Rhoda Markenfield, for the infatuation which 
women so heartily love to inspire, even when they inly know the 
poor excuse it has; and take it gratefully, for only love creates 
such illusions. 

I am afraid there were a pair of us. To the utmost that he 
could protest my heart returned him in kind, but I will swear that 
I am not infatuated. 

* * * * * * 

Lighting lately on the portion of private record which I wrote 
six years ago, I have completed the recital, as far as some of the 
interests and people therein described are concerned, by a few 
additional strokes. 

I found, also, a letter from Lizzie Hazlit, dated ti.-ee years back, 
telling me of her approaching, and as it has turned out, happy 
marriage. 

I come upon these things whilst I am on a visit to Heidelberg — 
not the first I have made. I am fond of Heidelberg, its castle, its 
woods, its river, and I like to hear George recall, which he can do 
at every point, droll episodes of his younger days. After I had 
seen Madame Rémak I made my husband show me the spot where 
he proposed to her, and felt his life was ravaged by her refusal. I 
am sincerely friendly with her, and her two stalwart, already 
spectacled (!) boys. Every loophole, every embrasure, where 
retrospective jealousy could hide itself was shivered immediately 
at view of her short broad face, abundantly plump, and full of 
German kindliness. Her friendly good temper has as liberal a 
circuit as her waist. I could not have limited the one, and I am 
sure George could not have got his arm round the other. 

Neither my husband nor I have seen the Owlery again ; although 
dreams have many a time recalled the memory of its beauty and 
sinister character to me. But it and its inhabitants are sundered 
from us. Save for one or two brief business communications, 
nothing has ever broken the partition of our ways. 

So I do not know if Septimus—on the road to be as richa man as 
George prophesied he would be—has been smitten with the 
remorse which leads to, or which bars repentance; but grief, the 
strongest he is capable of feeling, must have entered into his heart. 
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For the golden-headed child, his darling, as she had been her 
grandfather’s, the child for whom a future rich in its store of this 
world’s gifts was spread, will never be a woman—never know a 
woman’s cares, or loves, or wishes. The story that runs from child- 
hood to womanhood, from womanhood to age, or that stops so 
much or so little short of the full span as is decreed, was broken off 
for ever for Maisie before the initial volume was finished. 

: It is the one ingredient of gloom, the one tinge of alloy, mixed 
with a life happy far—far beyond my deserts, that I look some- 
times at our boy, our only child, and pray that that bereavement 
we may never be called upon to undergo. 


te, 


(Conclusion.) 
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Chen and Vow. 


A pair of laughing loving eyes, 
That memory well might treasure, 
A look of welcome, and surprise, 
Of friendship, fun, and pleasure. 


A look as warm, a look as bright 
As bloom of sunlit’ heather, 

Where youth and innocence unite 
With beauty—all together. 


You were a little girl in pink, 
So well can I remember, 

"Twas late in August, as I think, 
Or earliest September. 


The sea that day was calm and blue 
(In every mood I love it), 

The sun shone bright on it and you 
From the blue sky above it. 


We spake some words of light import, 
Talked of the summer weather ; 
Parted, and smiled, and little thought 

Our fates were linked together. 


And now let wild waves rest or roar, 
Skies smile, or frown with thunder, 
We twain on life’s mysterious shore 


No more shall part asunder. 
GrorcEe Forester. 


[ 129 ] 


Che Romance of Dorothy Osborne. 


“Can there be a romancer story than ours would make if the 
conclusion prove happy?” exclaims the heroine of the valuable 
and delightful volume which Mr. Parry has recently given to the 
world.* We think few readers will dispute her words. The 
lovers of this romance are perfect in their own worthiness and 
attractiveness, in the ardour and purity of their affection and 
their unswerving fidelity through long years of difficulties and 
endurance. There is no flaw to mar a beautiful love-story. 

The hero is Sir William Temple, memorable afterwards as one 
of the few upright and able statesmen of the corrupt period of 
the Restoration, and one of the earliest writers of good modern 
English prose. The heroine is Dorothy Osborne. The conclu- 
sion did prove happy. Dorothy became Lady Temple, and forty 
years of united happiness crowned six long years of waiting full of 
anxiety and pain sometimes deepening into anguish and despair. 

During these years of courtship and engagement the lovers 
were for the most part separated, and wrote constantly to each 
other. Temple’s letters have unfortunately perished—an irre- 
parable loss, both from the light they would have thrown on 
the character and inmost feelings of an eminent man, and also 
from the completeness they would have given to a romantic 
story. Dorothy’s letters, however, were carefully preserved by 
Temple, and these have now been published in full, we believe 
for the first time, by Mr. Parry, who has edited them with much 
care and skill, adding an introduction and copious notes which 
contain all the information procurable concerning Dorothy and 
Temple and their connections, In this volume we have then all 
the record now left of their story. Its supreme value is, that it 
gives us a vividly truthful picture portrayed in a thousand traits 
of emotion of a deep and powerful experience of a human heart. 
But, besides this, it has an historical interest in the glimpses it 
affords of the manners of a bygone age, of what the life of an 
English lady in a quiet country-house was two hundred and 

* «Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple.’ Edited by 
Edward Abbott Parry. 
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forty years ago. And above all, Dorothy in her letters all 
unconsciously draws for us a most loveable portrait of herself, of 
a charming and high-souled woman, who possesses strong common 
sense, the clearest judgment, and a keen sense of humour, whose 
power of passionate attachment is equalled by her delicate purity, 
and whose bright wit, simple candour, and quaint sweetness 
make her one of the most charming companions any reader can 
have on his way through the pages of a delightful book. 

William Temple, son of Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls 
for Ireland, a Presbyterian, and Member of the Long Parliament, 
was born in 1628, and it was in 1648, at the age of twenty, that 
he first met Dorothy Osborne when setting out on a journey to 
France. She was then twenty-one, the daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne, an ardent royalist who, after doing and suffering much 
for the cause of the king, retired to his estate of Chicksands in 
Bedfordshire in 1649. There,. broken in health, spirit, and 
fortune, he lived till his death in 1654, tended with constant care 
by his daughter Dorothy, who with one son shared his home. 

An ardent attachment at once iarose between Temple and 
Dorothy, but great were the obstacles to the course of true love. 
The families were opposed in politics and feelings. Dorothy’s 
brother, her practical guardian, was the invincible enemy of 
Temple, and never relaxed his efforts to induce her to abandon 
him for some one of her many wealthy suitors. Sir John Temple 
also desired “a better fortune” for his son, and was long before 
he could be reconciled to his choice. Temple was not bred to any 
profession, was without employment, and entirely dependent upon 
his father. 

During the six years of their engagement he lived chiefly in 
London, sometimes abroad, sometimes in Ireland, seeing his mis- 
tress only at rare intervals. Dorothy seems, except for brief 
visits to London, to have been always at Chicksands by the sick- 
bed of her father. 

The letters which remain to us begin in 1652, and extend to 
1654, just before the marriage, which took place in the commence- 
ment of 1655. 

Perhaps what will first strike an historical student in them is 
the almost complete absence of politics. We should never know 
from these pages that England had just emerged from a terrible 
civil war, that three years before her king had perished at the 
hands of his subjects, that her nobility were crushed and ruined, 
and that one resolute usurper and his followers held the Govern- 
ment. In one remarkable letter Dorothy shows us the excitement 
that the news of Cromwell’s expulsion of the Long Parliament 
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created in England, but that is almost her only reference to public 
affairs. Still more remarkable is the absence of party bitterness 
in the daughter of so strong a royalist. Perhaps the fact that 
Henry Cromwell was one of her lovers, and still more, that the 
father of her beloved “ servant ” himself, belonged to the Parlia- 
mentary party, caused her to have softer feelings towards the 


victorious enemies of her king and her father than we should 
naturally expect. 


Very monotonously and quietly life went on in the old Bedford- 
shire house, buried in its gardens, woods, and meadows, where 
news and letters came slowly and irregularly by the often-at-fault 
carriers, and where the ill-kept country roads, along which even 
the gentry in coaches and four struggled with difficulty through 
the mud, afforded the only means of reaching the outer world. 


Dorothy gives us a picture of a summer day at Chicksands which 
might be drawn in Arcadia :— 


“T rise in the morning reasonably early, and before I am ready I go 
round the house till I am weary of that, and then into the garden till it 
grows too hot for me. About ten o’clock, I think of making me ready, 
and when that’s done, I go into my father’s chamber, from whence to 
dinner, where my cousin Molle and I sit in great state in a room that 
would hold a great many more. After dinner we sit and talk till Mr. 
B ” (one of Dorothy’s suitors) “ comes in question, and then Iam gone. 
The heat of the day is spent in reading or working, and about six or seven 
I walk out into a common that lies hard by the house, where a great 
number of young wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the shade 
singing of ballads. 

“TI go to them and compare their voices and beauties to some ancient 
shepherdesses that I have read of, and find a vast difference there; but 
trust me, I think these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, 
and find that they want nothing to make them the happiest people in the 
world but the knowledge that they are so. Most commonly, when we are in 
the midst of our discourse, one looks about her, and spies her cows going 
into the corn, and then away they all run as if they had wings at their 
heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay behind; and when I see them 
driving home their cattle, I think ’tis time for me to return too. When I 
have supped, I go into the garden, and so to the side of a small river that 
runs by it, when I sit down and wish you were with me. In earnest ’tis a 
pleasant place, and would be much more so to me if I had your company. 
I sit there sometimes till Iam lost with thinking; and were it not for 
some cruel thoughts of the crossness of our fortunes that will not let me 
sleep there, I should forget there were such a thing to be done as going to 
bed.” 

But sickness can come to Arcadia. Dorothy suffers from ague 
and from a “scurvy spleen,” for which she has to take steel in 
the morning. Even of this she makes pleasant writing: 

“*Tis not to be imagined how sick it makes me for about an hour or 
two, and which is the misery, all that time one must be using _ kind 
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of exercise. Your fellow-servant” (her faithful friend and attendant 
Jane) “has a blessed time on’t that ever yousaw. I make her play at 
shuttlecock with me, and she is the veriest bungler at it ever you saw. 
Then am I ready to beat her with the battledore, and grow so peevish as 
I grow sick, that I’ll undertake she wishes there were no steel in 
England. But then to recompense the morning, I am in good humour all 
the day after for joy that I am well again.” 

Dorothy seems to have been well-read in all the literature, 
French and English, of her day, and many long winter hours are 
wiled away in reading the huge dreary French romances of the 
period. We wonder at the absence of garden and tennis-parties, 
dinners and county-dances, shooting and hunting, and all the 
other amusements of modern country life. We only hear of the 
coming and going of relations, and stately visits of acquaintances, 
and, above all, of Dorothy’s suitors whose name seems to have been 
legion. 

Her lovers are a source of mingled distress and diversion to 
Dorothy. Every eligible offer refused deepens the displeasure of 
her brother : 


“ The Emperor” (Sir Justinian Isham, one“of her most persistent suitors) 
“and his proposals began it. I talked merrily on’t till I saw my brother 
put on his sober face, and could hardly then believe he was in earnest. It 
seems he was; for when I had spoken freely my meaning, it wrought so 
with him as to fetch up all that lay on his stomach. All the people I had 
ever in my life refused, were brought again upon the stage like Richard 
III.’s ghosts to reproach me withal; and all the kindness his discoveries 
could make I had for you was laid to my charge.” 


At the same time every new lover gives Dorothy an occasion 
of much merry satire, and of playful teasing of her chosen servant. 
Portia’s description of her lovers contains not more delightful 
humour than Dorothy’s accounts of her suitors and her difficulties 
with them. Of one she says— 

“°Tis a modest, melancholy reserved man, whose head is so taken up 
with little philosophic studies that I admire how I found a room there. 
"Twas sure by chance; and unless he is pleased with that part of my 
humour which other people think the worst, ’tis very possible the next 
experiment may crowd me out again.” 

Of poor “Sir Jus.” she exclaims, “”I'was the vainest, im- 
pertinent, self-conceited, learned coxcomb that ever yet I saw.” 
Many are her devices for getting rid of her suitors. She sends 
her brother to inspect the house of one, and it being found in bad 
condition gives her an excuse for refusal. Another, she reduces 
to confusion by her stately aspect, which one poetical lover 
described as— 

“A stately and majestic brow, 
Of force to make Protectors bow.” 
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Another, she circumvents by keeping two female friends by her 
while he pays his visit, and, when he hands her a letter, being 
unable to speak his proposals, throws it into the fire, whereupon 
“he sat awhile in great disorder, without speaking a word, and 
so ris and took his leave.” 

Of another “squire that is as good as a knight,” she writes, 

“He was coming as fzst as a coach and six horses could carry him, but 
I desired him to stay till my ague was gone, and give me a little time to 
recover my good looks; for I protest if he saw me now he would never 
deign to see me again. Oh, me, I can but think how I shall sit like the 
lady of the lobster, and give audience at Babram.” 

Dorothy has but little compassion for the feelings of her lovers ; 
rather a scepticism as to their having any very deep feelings at 
all. But her merry satire is never marred by bitterness or 
unkindness. Her nature is naturally sweet and equable, and her 
gentleness and charity shine out in every word she utters of 
others. 

To love truly is not in the power of all. It requires first a 
great subjective capacity, and secondly the happy fortune to 
meet the right person. History gives us the records of some in 
whom these conditions were fulfilled and who have left to the 
world immortal love stories. Henceforth to those records must 
be added the story of Dorothy and Sir William Temple. To them 
also love is a transformation of the entire life, an illumination in 
the light of which all things look new. They live in a world of 
keen emotions, so engrossing and powerful that all other aspects 
of life are subordinate; and have attained an enlargement and 
heightening of spiritual power which gives new insight, new 
wisdom, and new guidance. From that spirit-region in which the 
souls of Dorothy and Temple met and intermingled, how foolish 
and foreign looked the world of outsiders, eligible suitors, prudent 
relations and all their admonitions ! 

It is the supreme value of these letters that they give us one 
more authentic utterance from that mysterious spirit-world of 
emotion, albeit, an utterance veiled by old-fashioned formality and 
girlish shyness. 

“Tis not,” says Dorothy, “that I desire to hide my kindness from you, 
but that I do not love to tell it; and, perhaps, if you could read my heart, 
I should make less scruple of your seeing on’t there, than in my letters.” 

And again : 

“Love is a terrible word, and I should blush to death if anything but a 
letter accused me on’t. Pray be merciful and let it run ‘friendship’ in 
my next charge.” 

Nevertheless, there is no concealment in Dorothy’s letters. 
She speaks to her lover with the absolute candour of a pure and 
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truthful nature which is above all artifice or deceit, and with the 
confidence of complete trustfulness. 


“TI should not love you,” she says nobly, “if I did not think you discreet 
enough to be trusted with the knowledge of all my kindness.” 


And in another place : 


“TI must be deceived myself before I can deceive you, and I have so 
accustomed myself to tell you all that I think, that I must either say 
nothing, or that which I believe to be true.” 


In every letter she repeats the assurance of her love— 


“ All the kindness I have, or ever had, is yours. Nor shall I ever repent 
it so, unless you shall ever repent yours.” 

“Nothing can alter the resolution I have taken of settling my whole 
stock of happiness upon the affection of a person that is dear to me, 
whose kindness I shall infinitely prefer before any other consideration 
whatever, and I shall not blush to tell you that you have made the whole 
world besides so indifferent to me, that if I cannot be yours, they may 
dispose of me how they please.” 


The arrival of Temple’s letters are the great events of her 
retired life. She is expecting one during the visit of a tiresome 
guest :— 


“You would have laughed had you seen how woodenly I entertained the 
widow who came thither the day before. Not being able to say anything, 
I got her to cards, and there, with a great deal of patience, lost my money 
to her, or, rather, I gave it as my ransom. In the midst of our play in 
comes my blessed boy with your letter, and, in earnest, I was not able to 
disguise the joy it gave me, though one was by that is not much your 
friend, and took notice of a blush that for my life I could not keep back. 
I put up the letter in my pocket, and made what haste I could to lose the 
money I had left, that I might take occasion to go fetch some more; 
but I did not make such haste back again, I can assure you. I took time 
enough to have coined myself some money if I had had the art on’t, and 
left my brother enough to make all his addresses to her if he were so 
disposed.” 


Many were the risks that the letters would never reach their 
destination :— 


“T have expected your letter all day with the greatest impatience that 
was possible, and at last resolved to go out to meet the fellow; and when 
I came down to the stables I found him come, had set up his horse, and 
was sweeping the stable in great order. I could not think him so very a 
beast as to think his horses were to be served before me, and, therefore, 
was presently struck with an apprehension he had no letter for me; it 
went cold to my heart as ice, and hardly left me courage enough to ask 
him the question; but when he had drawled it out that he thought there 
was a letter for me in his bag, I quickly made him leave his broom. “T'was 
well ’tis a dull fellow, he could not but have discerned else that I was 
strangely overjoyed with it, and earnest to have it; for though the poor 
fellow made what haste he could to untie his bag, I did nothing but chide 
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him for being so slow. Last I had it, and, in earnest, I know not whether 


an entire diamond of the bigness of it would have pleased me half so 
well.” 


Temple asks her to give him her thoughts for but one hour in 
the day. But Dorothy has learnt the tyranny of love which 
keeps one image ever before the mind, and present in every 
thought :— 


“You will think me bountiful when I tell you that I know no hour 
when you have them not. No, in earnest, my very dreams are yours, and 
I have got such a habit of thinking of you that any other thought 
intrudes, and proves uneasy to me.” 


She wonders at the power of love, a force that impels her 
whether she will or not :— 


“For God’s sake, when we meet let us design one day to remember old 
stories in, to ask one another by what degrees our friendship grew to this 
height ’tis at. In earnest, 1 am lost sometimes with thinking on’t.” 


Through all the brightness and fortitude with which she bears 
their misfortunes we meet now and then her trembling dread that 
the union they wait for will never be reached :— 


“Dear, shall we ever be so happy, think you? Ah, I dare not hope it! 
Yet ’tis not want of love gives me these fears. No; in earnest, I think 
(nay, I am sure) I love you more than ever, and ’tis that only gives 
me these despairing thoughts, when I consider how small a proportion of 
happiness is allowed in this world, and how great mine would be in a 
person for whom I have a passionate kindness, and who has the same for 
me. As it is infinitely above what I can deserve, and more than God 
Almighty usually allots to the best people, I can find nothing in reason 
but seems to be against me; and, methinks, ’tis as vain in me to expect it, 
as *twould be to hope I might be a queen.” 


Of Temple we learn much from Dorothy’s letters. His portraits 
show him to have been eminently handsome and graceful. We 
can understand how his seriousness, his cultured tastes, his purity 
and uprightness, the abilities conspicuous in after life, and his 
courtesy, aS sincere as it was polished, made him seem to her 
most worthy of all love and honour. His affection was more 
violent and passionate, at least in expression, than hers, and he 
seems to have felt acutely all the unhappiness of their position. 
Almost every letter reproaches him for his melancholy and for 
his dread that he may at last lose her. 


“ Good God!” she cries, “ how you are altered. Ani what is it that has 
done it? 1 have known you when of all things in the world you would 
not have been taken for a discontent.” 
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The only letter of Temple’s that remains confirms what her 
letters show, the intensity of his love and his sufferings. It is 
written from Dublin :— 


“ For God’s sake write constantly while I am here, or I am undone past 
recovery. I have lived upon them ever since I came. ... I know you 
love me still. You promised me, and that’s all the security I can have in 
this world. ’Tis that which makes all things else seem nothing to it, so 
high it sets me; and so high indeed, that should I ever fall, ’twould dash 
me all to pieces. . . . How pure and refined my passion is none can ever 
know except my own heart, unless you find it out by being there.” 


And much more too long to quote. Temple was indeed a 
perfect lover. The selfishness and sensuality of Abelard, the 
overhanging insanity of Swift, all the flaws and blots of other 
love stories are absent here. Except for her tender chiding of 
his unhappiness, no word of reproach ever escapes from Dorothy 
to him. Jealousy, anger, or uneasiness, he seems never to have 
caused her. 

It was no doubt her absolute trust and satisfaction in Temple 
which gives the sweet tone of happiness to nearly all Dorothy’s 
letters in the midst of the pain of hope deferred, of separation, 
and of loneliness. 

But at last even her fortitude gives way. It is at the Christ- 
mas-tide of 1653. The dreary winter time is at its worst, the 
land lies dead beneath iron frost, or dismal mists enwrapping the 
dank grass and the decaying leaves beneath the bare trees. In 
the lonely house death creeps ever nearer and nearer the sick-bed 
where Dorothy watches. She is alone, but for her dying father 
and her brother alienated from her by angry disapproval. And 
what outlook is there? A profound and terrible despair takes 


possession of her. The prospects are hopeless of union with 
Temple. 


“What hope can I have of that,” she cries, “when the fortune that can 
only make it possible to me depends upon a thousand accidents and 
contingencies, the uncertainty of the place ’tis in, and the government it 
may fall under, your father’s life, or his success, his disposal of himself, 
and of his fortune, besides the time that must be required to produce all 
this, and the changes that it may possibly bring with it, which it is 
impossible to foresee.” 


She sees the years of their lives passing by, wasted, while all 
their thoughts are fixed on a goal never to be reached, anything 
would be better than this hopeless longing. She determines to 
make an immense effort to throw it off, to renounce love and liye 
without it, since God has willed that she is not to have it. But 
she knows that no happiness comes that way either :— 
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“ You would know what I would be at, and how I intend to dispose of 
myself. Alas! were I at my own disposal, you should come to my grave 
to be resolved; but grief alone will not kill. All that I can say then, is 
that I resolve on nothing but to arm myself with patience, to resist 
nothing that is laid upon me, nor struggle for what I have no hope to get. 
I have no ends, nor no designs, nor will my heart ever be capable of any; 
but like a country wasted by a civil war, where two opposing parties have 
disputed their right so long till they have made it worth neither of their 
conquests, tis ruined and desolated by the long strife within it to that 
degree that it is useful to none.” 


It is in the series of letters which Mr. Parry has rightly 
grouped together under the head “ Despondency ” that we learn the 
strength of Dorothy’s love, when we see her struggling against 
it, amazed at its greatness, and pleading with Temple also to cast 
away the cause of all his unhappiness, “an inconsiderate passion 
which hath been the ruin of us both ”— 


“Can I remember how ignorantly and innocently I suffered it to steal 
upon me by degrees; how under a mask of friendship I cozened myself 
into that which, had it appeared to me at first in its true shape, I bad 
feared and shunned? Can I discern that it has made the trouble of your 
life, and cast a cloud upon mine that will cover me in my grave?” 


Her prayers to Temple only reduced him to a state of despera- 
tion. He wrote bitter and wild letters which drew from her 
replies full of pain. 


“Preserve yourself,” she cries, “from the violence of your passion. 
Vent it all upon me. Call me, and think me what you please. Make me, 
if it be possible, more wretched than Iam. . . . Iam the most unfortunate 
woman breathing; but I was never false.” 


But no argument can influence Temple to give up his passion :— 


“Why should you give yourself so unreasonably to it? Good God! 
no woman breathing can deserve half the trouble you give yourself. If I 
were yours from this minute, I could not recompense what you have 
suffered from the violence of your passion, though I were all that you 
imagine me.” 

“T tremble at the desperate things you say in your letter. For the love 
of God consider seriously with yourself what can enter into comparison 
with the safety of your soul! Are ten thousand women, or ten thousand 
worlds worth it?” 


At last this dark and miserable time passes away, love is vic- 
torous. Dorothy feels that they are in the hands of a force 
*tronger than they, and yields to it. 


“If I could have persuaded you,” she says, “to have quitted a passion 
that injures you, I had done an act of real friendship; but, since it 
cannot be, I will attempt it no more. Because I see ’tis in vain to think of 
curing you, I'll study only to give you what ease I can, and leave the 
rest to better physicians—to time and fortune.” 
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She solemnly renews all her vows, and from henceforth things 
go on as before, only that she is more settled to bear all, having 
put his love and her own to so great a test and proved it. 

In March her father died, and Dorothy leaves Chicksands and 
goes visiting among friends. Now at last fortune begins to 
brighten ; the lovers have worn out opposition ; Temple’s father 
is reconciled and undertakes to help them, and Dorothy’s brother 
accepts the inevitable and withdraws his enmity. 

One last misfortune they had to bear. Just before her marriage 
Dorothy took small-pox and lost her beauty. The letters stop 
before this event, and we have no record of what she felt and 
wrote concerning it. We only know it moved the lovers as little 
as their other misfortunes, and Dorothy became Temple’s wife in 
January 1655. 

Of their conception of a happy life, she says in one letter— 


“You and I agree that ’tis to be found by us in a true friend, a 
moderate fortune, and a retired life.” 


And in another— 


“This is the world; would you and I were out of it; for sure we were 
not made to live in it. Do you remember Arme, and the little house 
there? Shall we go thither? That’s next to being out of the world. 
There we might live like Baucis and Philemon, grow old together in our 
little cottage, and for our charity to some shipwrecked strangers, obtain 
the blessing of dying both at the same time. How idly I talk. ’Tis 
because the story pleases me—none in Ovid so much. I remember I cried 
when I read it. Methought they were the perfectest characters of a 
contented marriage, where piety and love were all their wealth, and in 
their poverty feasted the gods when rich men shut them out.” 

This ideal of life throws light on Temple’s after public career, 
when we remember how gladly he retired from a political scene 
most hopeless and odious to his beloved country home, where 
amidst books and gardens he lived with Dorothy; how, urged by 
a sense of duty, and by the wishes of the king, he left it once 
more, vainly to attempt to stem the tide of evil in public affairs, 
and again returned to it, never to leave it more, when all efforts 
to reform a vicious government, or to restrain a scarcely less 
vicious opposition proved abortive, and he stood alone, and in- 
effectual for good in the court party. 

We cannot close this notice without thanking Mr. Parry for 
the publication of a book valuable alike to the historian, to the 
lovers of charming letters, and to the student of the deepest parts 
of the human soul. 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
AutHor oF ‘His Cousin Betty,’ ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XI. 


“But for the pleasure women get out of pain, there would be mighty 
little for them in this world.”—Alfred Austin. 


Norma found herself curiously thrust upon her own reflections in 
the lodgings at Calais. She was a busy woman when at home, 
and could without difficulty escape from too urgent self-question- 
ings by yielding to the pressure of a swarm of possible occupations. 
Here she had literally nothing to do except to nurse Janet, and 
listen to the rapturous outpourings of her bliss, which after a 
while became slightly tedious ; and this at a time when she would 
have been really thankful for a less oppressive leisure. She had 
heard in an effusive letter from Agnes of Mr. Lawrence’s departure ; 
between that and her mother’s absence, Agnes considered herself 
to be in a position which demanded sympathy. Norma knew 
nothing of the circumstances of his going, and could only suppose 
that the virtue of her advice had become so clear to his mind, that 
he had acted abruptly upon it. But it does not take long for an 
impression which rests upon looks and emphasis to become 
deadened, and she already doubted whether she had not deceived 
herself in applying so much to his. 

She was sitting one day in the little room, which under its gay 
carpet hada red brick floor, idly watching the swift passing of 
tattered grey clouds of many shapes and forms across a dazzling 
white suggestion of where the sun lay hid. Her thoughts were 
travelling on a well-beaten road, and more than once she threw 
back her head with impatience at her own folly. When the door 
opened and Miss Ellison appeared, she started up with an exclama- 
tion of delight. 

“You were never more welcome!” she said, kissing her. 

“Then you must be in a very depressed condition,” returned 
the other, with a laugh. “I rather expected to be greeted with 
the demand of why I had left my charges.” 


“Oh, your charges! They are quite equal to taking care of 
themselves.” 
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“Since you say so, do let me give vent to my feelings. They 
are both sointolerably crammed with good sense that I can’t keep 
up to their level. I think before it is too late you might implant 
a few saving seeds of folly in Agnes, but Lucy—Lucy is perfect. 
Will it last ?” 

“ What ?” 

“Why, my dinners and my breakfasts, and my general comfort.” 

“Ah, I can’t say. But she is far better at those things than I 
am,” said Norma, humbly. 

“Yes; you are not nearly so complete. However, I have a 
great deal to say to you, and we won’t waste time over your 
deficiencies. How is Janet, and what is all this that has been 
developed out of her broken arm? I think Lucy rather feels that 
she missed an opportunity.” 

“Oh, Lucy! You can never be jast to Lucy!” cried Norma 
with impatience. 

“ Haven’t I just said that she is perfect? Iam brimming over 
with justice. But about Janet?” 

“She is doing as well as possible. I make her rest for a little 
while every day, and I suspect she is asleep just now. It is rather 
a shame that they should all agree so readily to this engagement, 
just because it is the family idea that anything will do for Janet; 
but meanwhile Mr. Rose, if dull, is a most excellent young man, 
and she is supremely happy. I have no doubt she is blissfully 
dreaming of her Walter at this moment. He will bear down 
upon us to-morrow.” 

“Then come out and sit on the pier with me now. You look 
as if you wanted air.” 

A vigorous breeze was blowing, the waves leapt against the 
massive woodwork of the pier, the black timbers rose sharply out 
of the green waters, a party of sailors were hauling barrels out of 
a boat, singing and laughing, and a group of children watched 
them with fascination; things had all a strong fresh salt look 
about them, Norma would not sit down. 

“ Let me walk,” she said; “you don’t know how restless I feel 
here.” 

Miss Ellison glanced at her. 

“Well,” she said abruptly, “so Mr. Lawrence is gone? Norma, 
when I last talked to you about him I had a dim idea that I had 
been a fool, but now I am sorry to say that Iam quite clear on 
that point.” 

“Yes?” 

“ You might say a little more than a bald yes. It is not every 
one who would acknowledge herself to have been in the wrong.” 
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“ What am I to say?” 

“Tt would be something to know whether you agree with me?” 

“JT don’t think he is in love with Lucy—yet,” said Mrs. 
Winyeatt after a pause. 

“Yet ?—bless the woman, do you mean to force him into it?” 

“No. But men change—often they don’t know their own 
minds,” she went on a little tremulously. ‘“ What he likes at 
present, I imagine, is just the pleasant kind of summer life he 
has been leading, in which—in which we are all mixed up. It 
came to him after a good deal of rough knocking about, and it 
had an unexpected charm. The charm, if it lasts, may centre in 
Lucy.” 

“My dear Norma,” said Miss Ellison sarcastically, “I have 
always thought you capable of constructing very ingenious little 
theories, and now I am convinced of it. May I ask only one 
question—Do you wish it to centre in Lucy?” 

Mrs. Winyeatt looked her full in the face, and her voice was 
itself again. 

“I wish for her—for his happiness.” But the next moment 
she had dropped her head and was walking swiftly on. “You 
mustn’t despise me too much, Mary,” she said; “I know you think 
I am pulling first on one side and then on the other. Why, why 
did he ever come here?” 

“To make Lucy happy, I suppose,” said Miss Ellison coolly. 
“JT wonder if he realises his mission? Some people are very 
unconscientious, and it appears that you are going to be 
Mr. Lawrence’s conscience.” 

“Don’t you see that it is my own I am thinking of!” cried 
Norma passionately. ‘All these years I have carried a burden, 
and now I can’t, I can’t endure another ! ” 

“T believe you to be a very morbid person. If your first 
burden was as much a delusion as this, you needn’t expect any 
pity from me. But I didn’t suppose you to be selfish. You are 
only considering yourself.” 

“Yes,” said the other, accepting the judgment without protest. 

Miss Ellison, looking at her, changed her tone. 

“Do you mind telling me, Norma, whether Mr. Lawrence has 
not contrived to let you know that he loves you? ” 

“T think he—likes me,” she answered slowly ; “I think it would 
grow to love if—if I allowed it.” 

“Yes, those feelings generally depend upon permission. And 
you return, ‘My good friend, one object does quite as well as 
another ; instead of myself, allow me to present you with my 
sister-in-law.’ I think I have at last grasped the situation.” 
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“No, you understand nothing—you will not understand!” said 
Norma impatiently. As she spoke she struck her foot against a 
projecting piece of black timber, hurting herself sharply. But 
she showed no sign of having felt it. 

“ What part of the programme have I left out ?” 

“You forget that you and others have thought that Mr. 
Lawrence liked Lucy e 

“That was your own fault. You have always so peremptorily 
forbidden our thinking of you.” 

“And I never intended to marry again,” said Norma, turning 
away her face. “Remember that Lucy fully believed that I was 
—constant, at any rate!” she added bitterly. 

“You have mourned your husband for long and weary years.” 

“That put her in a wrong position from the first. She thought 
we could never be more than old friends 7 

“Lucy’s wishes always mother her thoughts very nicely,” 
murmured Miss Ellison. 

" and she has been perfectly frank with me. From one 
cause or another I have often failed in gaining Lucy’s confidence, 
and when at last she has given it to me, am I to turn traitor?” 

“She chose her moment very sagaciously; oh, I have never 
refused her my little tributes” said Miss Ellison dryly. “She 
has made it difficult for you.” 

“Ah, you own that! Then recollect that she is Paul’s sister, 
and that all I can do for his memory is to devote myself to those 
he loved.” 

“Yes. The position would not trouble me in the least, but, 
being what you are, Iam bound to say that Lucy has contrived 
her complications well. Still, it does not rest quite between you 
and her. There is the man, and though he is a man, I suppose 
he deserves some sort of consideration ? ” 

“Mary!” 

“Well, he hasn’t had much.” 

“ He has only too much!” said Norma quickly. 

“Tt is out of reach, then—out of my reach. He has gone away ; 
pray is that for his own good, or still for Lucy’s? ” 

They had reached the end of the pier by this time, or gone as 
far as they could go, and, leaning over, looked at the rush of the 
flying clouds, all soft greys with lighter tufts of white scudding 
across them—at the strong toss of the sea—at some odd brightly- 
coloured foreign craft, heavy and gay at once, which were making 
for the harbour—at the shadowy green water under the pier. 
Norma did not at once answer. Then she said suddenly— 

“ You need not twit me with not caring for myself, Mary. I 
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have tried to be unselfish, and have failed. But his going was 
his own proposal.” 

“T should not wonder, however, if he had asked you whether 
he should stay.” 

“Yes, that he did,” said the other, with a quick blush. 

“And you said—go! And the poor man felt he had received 
his dismissal. This was the consideration!” 

“Haven’t I made it clear to you that I couldn’t—I couldn’t 
have given any other answer now? He must have time to be 
sure of himself. If this separation had not come I should have 
made another. I will not see him, I will not give Lucy the power 
to reproach me.” 

Miss Ellison appeared to reflect. 

“Then you do not say you will never listen to him?” she 
demanded in a more satisfied tone. 

“No—I can’t!” repeated Norma passionately. 

“T am extremely glad to hear that common sense is to have a 
chance. Between romance and self-sacrifice, that poor thing does 
get so hustled out of the way! And what length is the ordeal to 
be? And how does he look at it?” 

“He! He knows nothing. It is only a concession to my own 
weakness. I shall wait and see whether he thinks of anybody 
again, whether he turns to Lucy. I have fixed no time. I shall 
see.” 

Miss Ellison looked grave. ‘ A dismissal and a waiting with- 
out hope! Norma, I think you are giving too hard a test.” 

“Tt can scarcely be called a test,” said Norma slowly. “Do 
you suppose that I should ever blame him for one moment if—if 
I found that Lucy was right? I, who owe him so much!” 

“Well, you take an odd way of showing your gratitude,” said 
the elder woman, with a laugh. “ However, I know very well that 
you must come to my age to learn to be pitiful to your poor little 
love stories. One sees then how easily things go wrong without 
insisting upon driving them wrong oneself, and one feels im- 
patient over misunderstandings, and scruples, and sacrifices—of 
other people. Yes, my dear, that’s what it amounts to. However” 
—she leaned towards her and gave her a quick kiss—“ one thing 
consoles me. Men nowadays seem to think themselves made for 
women to jump down their throats, and Mr. Lawrence won’t have 
that attention from you. But Lucy will make up. Shall I tell 
you what Lucy will do next?” Mrs. Winyeatt did not answer, 
and Miss Ellison went on—“ She will go into Devonshire, Is Mr. 
Lawrence’s home at all near King’s Ferry ? ” 

“T believe so.” 
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“Then Lucy has friends at King’s Ferry, very dear delightful 
friends, whom she has not seen for many years, and whom she 
would so like to meet again: human nature is a perpetual 
problem! Here is Lucy, who spends day and night in making 
subtile arrangements for carrying out her little plans, and yet 
when they appear they are so transparent that a child can read 
through them. I don’t understand it. If I took so much trouble 
I should produce a deeper effect, I am confident.” 

“Don’t let us talk of Lucy,” said Norma wearily. “You can 
never see her good side.” 

“Oh yes,I can. I fancy what I have just said might be credited 
to her favour. And as I suppose, from going off in that hurry, 
Mr. Lawrence will not venture here again just yet, am quite 
disposed to assist Lucy to put the question to the touch. You will 
have to be convinced one way or another; so to-night I shall turn 
the conversation to Devonshire and the advantages of King’s 
Ferry. Lucy will hug me. When shall you come back? Agnes 
implored me to make you fix the day.” 

“On Wednesday, I think. I shall take Janet home with me; 
she will have a quieter time than with her own people.” 

“ And she can have Lucy’s room,” put in Miss Ellison promptly. 

No more was said between the two friends except on ordinary 
subjects. They walked back, and found Janet rested and rosy, 
and so happy that her happiness was contagious. Their early 
dinner came in a beautiful tin box from the restaurant, carried on 
the head of a white-aproned, stubbly-headed little man, very 
cheerful in manner, and taking so much pride in his dishes, that 
Norma suspected him of being cook and master as well as waiter. 
He had everything spread in the twinkling of an eye, and whipped 
off the covers with a flourish. 

“ Pommes de terre en robes de chambre !” he announced magnifi- 
cently, and Janet began to laugh. Everything indeed was 
presented to them with such an air and such a name, that they 
felt as if they were dining at the best café in Paris. 

Miss Ellison went back with her mind in some degree at rest. 
She loved Norma very dearly, and she had been fretted with 
herself for what she had said on the cliff. She was fretted still, for 
with Norma’s sensitive and high-strung nature, words such as she 
had lightly uttered evidently possessed an undue influence. She 
wished Norma to marry again, because she felt as if her life had 
been over-shadowed by remorse for what Miss Ellison held to 
have been no more than girlish thoughtlessness. Rome, with its 
impressiveness, its insistent fascinations, had swept her away, had 
intoxicated her. Then had come a terrible shock of awakening, 
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and what Paul had believed would soften the shock had added 
tenfold to its intensity. It had left her afraid, afraid of yielding 
to what might have been of deep interest in her life, so that 
though she was tenderly merciful to others, she was almost ascetic 
towards herself and her own impulses. If she married George 
Lawrence, it was certain that his sturdy character would be of the 
greatest service to Norma; already he had seemed to let in more 
air, more freedom. Jf she married—but until to-day her friend 
had hardly ventured to hope that Norma would admit the idea, and 
Lawrence’s sudden departure had looked like the sequel to an 
explanation. Now she had surprised Norma’s secret, or rather 
Norma with her usual absolute truthfulness had made no effort 
to conceal it from her, had taken refuge behind no protestations. 
This was a great point in the perspective of the future, and 
brought it within a more calculable distance. As for Lucy, Miss 
Ellison disliked her, and was inclined to underrate her influences 
in the affair. It was true, as Mrs. Winyeatt said, that she could 
not be quite just to Lucy, and it always excited her ire if anything 
like a comparison was made between the sisters-in-law. Nay, she 
went so far as to say that a man who could think of Lucy could 
not be worthy of Norma. And the only thing she really feared 
was some self-sacrificing impulse on the part of Norma. This fear 
lay at the bottom of many of her caustic remarks. 

One evening, a day or two before Mrs. Winyeatt’s return, the 
weather was thick and sultry. Agnes in the drawing-room, by 
the light of a lamp, was eagerly devouring a story book, while Miss 
Ellison and Lucy sat idly on the balcony, with no greater pretext 
than that of watching the Calais light. They had been silent for 
some time, when Lucy turned her face towards her companion. 

“ How oddly things fall out!” she said. ‘Do you remember 
our mentioning King’s Ferry the other day?” 

“T remember your speaking of it very well. Have you heard 
from your friends?” 

“This very morning. Isn’t it remarkable ?” 

“Very,” said Miss Ellison dryly. “I wish I could get letters 
by merely thinking about my correspondents. I invariably find 
it necessary to write first before the answer comes.” 

“So do I—generally,” said Lucy, with a laugh. “But there’s 
something more. You told me that I ought tosee that part of the 
country.” 

“ Ah, I suppose I foresaw that you would be invited there some 
day.” 

“Well, you were very foreseeing. I shall be afraid of you. 
Lena Russell wants me to come down, and stay with them.” 
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“ And when do you go?” 

“When? Oh, I have not yet even decided the whether. There 
are several things for and against,” returned Lucy lazily. “Going 
away is always a bore.” 

“So is staying at home, sometimes.” 

“Yes. And my going might be a kindness to Norma if she is 
really about to be saddled with Janet and her blissfulness. If I 
went away she could perhaps induce you to stay, and that would be 
a real delight to Norma. You know it is a little hard upon her 
that you should have been here all this time. Only I am half 
afraid that if I—the worldly element—take myself off, Norma and 
you will kill yourselves with good works in this stuffy weather. 
Perhaps I had better stay.” 

“ Ah, I don’t think you will.” 

“You don’t think me capable of giving up my own pleasures 
for other people,” said the girl, sitting up and speaking in a vexed 
tone. 

“My dear Lucy, I thought you had not even arrived at the 
point of deciding that it was a pleasure. Wasn’t it to be a kind- 
ness to Norma?” 

Miss Ellison was conscious that she was not behaving well. 
She felt a little ashamed of herself when Lucy laughed good- 
humouredly. 

“How unkind you are! Mightn’t it be both? I don’t set up 
for absolutely unmixed motives. eally and truly, I can’t make 
up my mind about King’s Ferry, for Lena says that it is a dull 
place, and I can quite believe her.” 

“She offers you something more inviting than dulness, though, 
no doubt?” 

“Qh, she will be delighted to see me, of course,” returned Lucy 
carelessly. “Lena always was a good soul. But, oh, dear, the 
country does take its amusements so seriously that I am almost 
frightened at the prospect! I think I should decide against it if 
Mr. Kennedy were not so anxious to get me away. There’s another 
motive, you see.” 

“Mr. Kennedy!” echoed Miss El’ison. “I had no idea you 
were ill.” 

“T wasn’t going to have Norma worried. I have not been 
feeling well for some time, so this morning I just sent for him. 
And he is sure that a little change is all I want, after which I 
suppose I really ought to go. But I do wish some one would give 
me the necessary poke.” 

“ Tt will come, then,” said Miss Ellison cheerfully. 

The other stared at her through the darkness, 
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“Why? What makes you say that?” she demanded. 

“Because I fancy you generally get what you wish.” 

“Oh, how little, how little you know!” cried the girl tragically. 
“The world would be a different place, indeed, if that were the 
case! I get what I wish!” 

“Well,” said Miss Ellison, with a laugh, “you get something 
which does as well; and so I prognosticate that when you have 
made up your mind what it is, it will come.” 

She said to herself that night that she was absurdly alive to 
Lucy’s little weaknesses ; they irritated her so much that she could 
not resist putting her finger on each as it passed by, so as to let 
Lucy see that she was aware of them; and she felt as if the girl 
were either very good-humoured or very dense, not to take offence. 
They were palpable to her, because she was always on the look-out 
for them, and she could not conceive that Lucy’s careful little plans 
might have an undesigned air for those who took them naturally. 
She was convinced, for instance, that the doubts and hesitations 
would last a day or two longer, but that the letter of acceptance 
was already on its way to Mrs. Russell. “Well,” she said to 
herself grimly, “the man who can choose Lucy Winyeatt when he 
has the ghost of a chance of winning Norma, is welcome to her! 
He does not deserve anything better.” And she took a malicious 
pleasure in not carrying out one part of Lucy’s programme, for in 
writing to Mrs. Winyeatt she made no mention of her sister-in- 
law, whereas she was certain that she had been intended to be the 
first to allude to the Devonshire visit. 


Carter XII. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing, or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it.”—Golden Legend. 


‘é 


Wuen Norma came back, Miss Ellison soon perceived that no 
more was to be said on the subject of their conversation on Calais 
pier. She was verygbusy over Janet and Janet’s comfort, and 
Agnes could hardly bear to let her mother out of her sight. 
When Lucy announced her plans, which she described as still 
uncertain, but which apparently had taken a definite form, Mrs. 
Winyeatt listened quietly, without expressing surprise. Lucy 
found a little difficulty in arriving at the end of her explanation. 

“Didn’t Miss Ellison tell you?” she said at last, hastily. “We 
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talked over the pros and cons one night, because I thought if I 
did decide to go, you would like her to stay and help you with 
Janet. Otherwise I don’t think I could go away and leave you to 
be eaten up by Somervilles.” 

“T shall do very well,” Norma said cheerfully. “Don’t think 
of me. Janet is a dear little thing, and I shall enjoy having her. 
When do you talk of going ?” 

“Tf the thing has to be done, it may as well be done at once,” 
returned Lucy. She was arranging some roses ina glass bowl, 
and looking at them with her head first on one side then on the 
other. “I suppose Lena would be disappointed now if I threw 
her over. I think I shall say Saturday.” 

“The day after to-morrow!” said Norma in some surprise. 
“ Well, of course, there is nothing against it, only I did not know 
you had determined.” 

“T don’t suppose I did determine, I just drifted to the point,” 
the girl answered, with a laugh, “Sometimes things seem to 
drag one along quite oddly.” She paused, and then said suddenly, 
“Norma, I wish to be absolutely frank with yon.” 

Something like a slight shiver seized Mrs. Winyeatt, but it had 
passed the next moment, and she laid down her pen and said— 

“Tam always glad when you are frank with me.” 

“Well, you can’t accuse me of any lack of outspokenness about 
Mr. Lawrence; I have talked to you quite freely on the subject,” 
retorted Lucy, still laughing, and with some apparent self- 
consciousness. “It seemed to me necessary that we should 
understand each other.” 

Norma was silent. She leant back in her chair with her hands 
clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed upon them. Lucy glanced 
at her and waited for an answer, but as none came she went on— 

“From something he said, I imagine that his home is not very 
far from King’s Ferry, and it does not seem unlikely that we may 
meet. I don’t in the least mind telling you that this has been 
one reason for accepting Lena Russell’s invitation.” 

“Have you accepted it?” asked Mrs. Winyeatt, lifting her 
clear eyes. 

“Yes, I suppose I have,’ answered Lucy, with a touch of 
embarrassment. “I told Mr. Lawrence that 1 had friends in that 
neighbourhood, and he was very anxious I should come.” 

She paused again. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Winyeatt indifferently. 

“Well, I wish you to know.” 

“There isn’t very much to know, is there? I hope you will 
enjoy yourself to your heart’s content.” 
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“That takes in” a} good deal,” said the girl with a laugh. 
“Thank you, Norma. At any rate, you don’t disapprove ?” 

“ Ah, you haven’t asked me that! But I can’t approve or dis- 
approve, because I don’t know all the circumstances.” 

Lucy appeared toreflect. “I thought I had told you,” she said. 
To this Norma making no answer, Lucy pulled out her fiowers 
again and began to rearrangethem. “I shall come to a conclusion 
one way or another, at any rate, and there will be no disturbing 
element. You're the disturbing element, my dear,” she added 
quickly. 

“So you have told me before.” 

“Yes, I thought I had told you everything. You have never 
been so frank with me.” 

A slight red flush crept over Norma’s face, but she remained 
silent, while her sister-in-law looked at her curiously. 

“ You could tell me a good deal if you only would,” she said at 


last. ‘For instance, what Mr. Lawrence said to you that last 
afternoon.” 


Norma started to her feet. 

“ This is too much!” she said angrily. “ Have you no delicacy ?” 

Lucy quailed, for Norma’s impetuous wrath always impressed 
her, but she had the secret gratification of knowing that if she 
kept her own temper, she would presently have her sister-in-law 
repentant for the outburst. 

“You are very unkind, Norma,” she said. ‘How was I to 
know that there was anything which we might not all have heard? 
I have never for a moment supposed that you cared anything for 
Mr. Lawrence, excepting perhaps that if you were a little bit 
interested in me, you might wish to give mea helping hand. And 
I don’t think it is anything extraordinary or—what did you say ? 
—indelicate, if Iam anxious to know whether he mentioned my 
name that day. But—but you quite frighten me when you are 
so impetuous!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Winyeatt in a low voice. “I 
should not have spoken so hastily. No, your name was not once 
mentioned.” 

“That was what I wished to !-now. Well, we had a good deal 
of talk before he left. He came early in the morning.” 

And he had left no message, no word for her, nothing that 
could even bridge over the break in their pleasant intimacy this 
summer ! 

“It was then that he hoped I should come to King’s Ferry.” 

Norma had not sat down again; she walked to the window, 
came back and stood resting her hand on the writing-table. 
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“Lucy,” she said slowly, “there is just one thing I should like 
to say.” 

“Tfit isn’t the sort of thing you said just now,” returned the 
girl lightly. 

“T have no right to interfere—I don’t wish to interfere. Your 
confidence, you must own, has been a little forced upon me id 

“ Forced!” murmured Lucy. 

“and perhaps it is only partial; perhaps you have more to 
rest upon than I know. ‘The saddest part of it to me is that you 
tell me that you don’t love him, and yet wish to marry him. 
With that the case, I ought to tell you that I couldn’t put out so 
much as a little finger to help you, even—even 4 

“Even ?” 

“Even if he loved you. And he does not.” 

* Not yet.” 

“No, not yet. It is impossible to look forward to what might 
come in the future.” 

“ That’s where you make a mistake, Norma. I can look forward 
very comfortably to the future. I see no reason why he should 
not like me, and I like him,” Lucy said calmly. ‘“ You and I are 
very different; you are romantic, J, practical—you impulsive, I, 
patient. But, my dear, don’t let your conscience be uneasy; I 
am going out of the possibility of being helped or hindered. You 
will have no responsibility in the matter. You need not care.” 

“ But it is not that, it is not that!” cried Norma. She dropped 
down by Lucy’s side, laid her hand on her knee, and poured out 
her words with her old impetuosity. “ Dear Lucy, if you would 
only believe that it is of you I am thinking, that I do care with 
all my heart! Don’t you know what Paul’s sister must be to me ? 
Do let us bear with and hold by each other, and let no hateful 
misunderstanding come between us!” 

Lucy slipped her arm round her sister’s neck. ‘‘ Dear Norma!” 
she whispered. 

“Don’t you see,” went on Norma falteringly, “that I cannot 
bear to hear you speak as you do about marriage, and—Mr. 
Lawrence, because it is not worthy of you or of him. If you 
loved each other it would be so different, it would all be 
straight——” 

“Would it?” asked the girl, resting her head on the other’s 
shoulder, and smiling. 

“Yes!” cried Norma eagerly. ‘ Now it is so cold-blooded, so 
—oh, I don’t think you really meant what you said!” 

“T am too matter-of-fact for you,” replied Lucy, venturing now 
on a little laugh; “but you must recollect that I see no reason 
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why the feeling should not be something quite different by-and 
by.” 

“Tf you would wait for the feeling!” 

“Well, as I said to you once before, lam not going to marry 
any one by force,” went on the girl, mocking gently. Norma 
almost imperceptibly drew back a little, with a sense that her 
appeal had failed, but it did not strike her that her motive had 
been misjudged. “I dare say it will all come to nothing ; but if 
it is otherwise, when he has digested the fact that his little fancy 
for you is hopeless r 

This time Norma drew herself quite away; she was beginning 
hurriedly to speak when Lucy stopped her. 

“Well, we won’t talk of that. Let it be hopeless or not, he 
will have to come to some conclusion; and if things fall out so 
that he and I find we like each other—you won't interfere, will 
you ?” added the girl coaxingly. 

“Tf you and he like each other, why should I interfere ?” said 
Norma proudly. 

“You promise?” 

“You make very odd requests. Don’t you see that I couldn’t ?” 

“Well, remember.” 

Norma reflected with a sigh that she had not got any nearer to 
the girl in the conversation, and she could not suppress the feeling 
that Lucy, when she presented her with her confidence in this 
matter, used it as a weapon. This did not prevent her from 
guarding it quite sacredly, but it kept her from taking the 
pleasure in it which she wanted very much to feel. She had often 
longed for some proof that Lucy really looked upon her as a sister, 
and could she but have been able to persuade herself that the girl 
and Lawrence loved each other, poor Norma would have trampled 
on her own heart without a murmur, even with a certain exulta- 
tion. But as it was now, the sacrifice had such an unworthy, 
such an inadequate object, that she recoiled. The spiritual force 
of her life protested against it. And she was too honest to take 
refuge in what would have been shelter to many women, the fact 
that she might for the present remain passive; for if a crisis 
came at any hour, even if it never came at all, it appeared to her 
that she should have made her resolution, and not act upon the 
haphazard of the moment. And she told herself that now, more 
than ever, it was plain that if—after full time had been given—if 
George Lawrence came back and still loved her, she need not say 
him nay. But if, if, if, if! What would be the upshot of these 
ifs ? 

Lucy, meanwhile, made another step on her road. She finished 
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her roses, humming a tune as she did so, and then went her way 
to her own room. There she carefully chose a plain grey sheet of 
paper and a broad-nibbed pen, and still humming the same air 
and smiling to herself, she sat down to write to George Lawrence. 

She had refrained from carrying out her promise until now, 
because she felt sure that by this time he would be impatiently 
wondering at her silence; but as she was never quite straight- 
forward with herself, she preferred to suppose that she had waited 
until her plans were fixed, and she could say positively that she 
was coming into Devonshire. Over this it was incumbent to 
express much surprise. 

“Isn't it amazing!” she wrote. ‘‘ When you spoke of its being 
a part of the country which I ought to see, 1 am sure it seemed 
dozens of years away, and now it is probable that I shall be there 
on Saturday.” ‘“ He mustn’t be too certain about it,” she rapidly 
reflected, “for I remember once hearing him say that half the 
delight of a thing lay in uncertainty.” ‘Indeed, I can hardly 
believe it myself, but the friends I told you about, who live at 
King’s Ferry, are so anxious that I should come to them that I 
don’t like to refuse; so I have said that if I can be spared I shall 
do as they wish. Norma is at home again, and has brought Janet 
Somerville here. Janet’s arm is doing as well as possible. Didn’t 
you say that your home was somewhere not so very far from 
King’s Ferry?” Lucy stopped to reconsider the last sentence. 
Finally, after a little hesitation, she passed her pen through it, 
and wrote rapidly in its place—“Iam sure you said you lived 
near King’s Ferry, and I do hope near in Devonshire does not 
mean miles away, because I don’t think I could have made up my 
mind to such a plunge if I hadn’t believed you would befriend me. 
Don’t you think you might take pity and come over on Sunday 
afternoon, just to see if I am there or not? But, never mind, I 
am not going to be exacting.” She wrote a clean copy, finished 
the letter with kind regards, sincerity, and all the rest of it, 
humming her tune very lightly the while, and smiling a little. 

“Norma is a dear good creature,” she reflected, “but how 
extraordinarily transparent she is! A child could see through 
her. Andso simple! I am sure she gave me all that advice 
without in the least realising that any one would know she had a 
reason for it; I dare say she did not even realise it herself. 
Heigho!” said Lucy, smiling yet more, “I suppose the fact is 
that the very best of us are unconciously selfish. Iam very glad, 
at any rate, that I have been quite open with her, so that whatever 
happens there can never be any misunderstanding.” 

Lucy was always careful to satisfy her conscience, and one of 
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Miss Ellison’s caustic remarks was to the effect that she had 
reduced the poor thing to such insignificance that very little 
sufficed to keep it quiet. ‘‘ Now Norma,” she added, “ Norma has 
a terribly capacious conscience.” But Miss Ellison, it must be 
admitted, was not always just where her affections were concerned. 

Lucy and her maid departed by an early train on Saturday, and 
Norma insisted upon going to the station to see them off. She 
had thought it possible that if Mrs. Russell’s house was not large, 
Martin might have been left behind, but Lucy had not considered 
this necessary. She was a little doubtful as to her quarters, and 
would not part with her maid. But she was very animated and 
affectionate, giving much good advice to Mrs. Winyeatt upon the 
matter of not allowing herself to be overrun by Somervilles, not 
catching cold, not working too hard—and Norma was really grate- 
ful for these marks of care. 

“How long does Lucy intend to stay away?” asked Janet that 
day at luncheon. Mr. Rose was there, and her face was a study 
of happiness. 

“She does not know. If she does not like it, she says she shall 
soon come back,” replied Norma. 

“ But I think she will like it,” Janet ventured, nodding her 
head with meaning. ‘And she thought so herself, I know, for 
she told me so. I am sure I hope she will, for I feel as if she 
must have hated me for having taken you away all this time, Mrs. 
Winyeatt. It seems as if I had spoilt everything, and not been a 
bit punished myself,” she added with a bright smile. 

“Oh, come!” remonstrated Mr. Rose; “when you were the 
one to break your arm!” 

“But that was nothing!”—eagerly. “You have all been so 
kind and made so light of the trouble I have given you!” 

“JT am trying to think whether I can’t honestly come in for a 
share in this gratitude,” said Miss Ellison. “I do like to get my 
good things easily. And, upon the whole, Janet, if you are so 
much obliged to Lucy, I don’t see that I need be left so far 
behindhand. ¥ 

Janet flung her a blissful look. 

“ How funny you all are!” suid Agnes, glancing from one to 
the other with some dissatisfaction. “I don’t understand. I 
thought we should do something pleasant now.” 

“Why, so we will, Agnes,” said her mother, smiling at her. 
“What shall it be? Shall we have tea somewhere out of doors, 
and call for Maggie Rendall on our way? Will that do?” 

“Tt couldn’t be better,” said the little girl joyfully. “ May we 
take a kettle? Where shall we go?” 
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“People generally go on the cliffs, don’t they?” said Mr. Rose, 
with the consciousness that he had effected a suggestion. 

“Oh, not the cliffs!” exclaimed Norma hastily. “Iam so tired 
of the sea! Let us go inland and find a real green field and a few 
trees, and pretend that we are in the country.” 

She spoke in perfect good faith, unconscious of the reason which 
made her at this time shrink from the places with which Lawrence 
was closely connected, or she might have punished herself by 
courting pain in the hope of curing folly. Her nature sprang 
readily at eager renunciation, and it was always more possible for 
her to rush to extremes than to move between them. She could 
love, dislike, enjoy, intensely, and had been so much frightened at 
the strength of these emotions that she was ready, if only it were 
possible, to pluck them up by the roots. 

But if there had been something harsh and austere in her treat- 
ment of herself, there was an earnest longing and a brave resolve 
which kept it from sinking to an ignoble level. She had all her 
old sweetness, and the discipline of years had checked her 
impetuosity so far, that though it might still carry her away for 
a moment, she never lost hold over herself. 


Cuapter XIII. 
“Places of nestling green for poets made.”—Leigh Hunt. 


“Say, has some wet, bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn? ”—Matthew Arnold. 


GrorGe Lawrence had a good deal to harass him in his old home. 
The more he looked into his father’s affairs, the more serious they 
seemed ; he found it difficult to comprehend how any one possessed. 
of reasonable prudence could have managed to fall into such a 
tangle of unsound investments. The sums were not large, but 
taken relatively they became so, for they formed a considerable 
part of Mr. Lawrence’s income. How they were to live upon 
what remained seemed a problem to his son. His first step was 
to urge upon his father to make an insurance of his life, but even 
to accomplish so much cost infinite trouble and patience, Mr. 
Lawrence grumbling and postponing from day to day. He had 
to pay somewhat heavily, and found the outlay intolerable ; 
indeed, if George had been less firm, he would have contrived to 
slip out of it at the last moment. 

“ You should have made him do it years ago, mother,” said 
George one evening, when the others were out, and he and Mrs. 
Lawrence sat by the open window. The day had been sultry, Mr. 
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Lawrence had done his best to upset the arrangements which his 
son had carefully prepared, and there had been a good deal of 
wrangling in the house, half in jest, it is true, yet sharp enough 
to produce a feeling of irritation such as he disliked. 

“Tt was not possible,” said Mrs. Lawrence with decision. 
“ How could I ask your father to do what could only be of use 
to me or to Nelly after he was taken? I could not do sucha 
thing; it would be inhuman.” 

Her son looked at her in some surprise. He could have 
understood these scruples in some women—in Norma Winyeatt, 
for instance—but it was difficult to give them a place when 
husband and wife were on such exceedingly outspoken terms 
as were his father and mother. He did not hesitate to admit 
the affection existing underneath, it only appeared to him as if it 
did not stand in the way of saying anything. 

“Well, it will be done to-morrow, if I have to stick to my 
father like a leech all day,” he said at last, leaning forward and 
examining some letters in a pocket-book ; “but of course, done 
now, when he is no longer young, the premium he has to pay out 
of his small income is crippling.” 

“That cannot be helped,” returned his mother courageously. 
“ We can live on very little, if I am told what there is to spend 
and am left alone. Nelly doesn’t run into expenses, she cares 
only too little for her own appearance. She is a very good girl 
at heart, George, though I can see that she jars upon you. Your 
coming has taken a great load off my mind, for it wasn’t poverty 
I feared but the disgrace of debt. And now I trust altogether to 
you to let me know how much there is left.” 

“As near as I can judge,” said the young man, looking up 
from his pocket-book, “ four hundred a year and the rectory.” 

“Very good.” 

“You can’t live on that. Remember the parish expenses.” 

“Tdo remember and I can do it—if only I am left alone. If 
your uncle goes about contracting debts in our name, then—I 
give up the struggle, and we may as well go to the workhouse 
at once.” 


“T have spoken to him very seriously, and he vows he will be 
prudent.” 

“Vows! You don’t know him. He couldn’t be prudent—it 
isn’t in him. George, there is only one chance, you must get him 
to go away ; and once removed from his influence, I can manage 
your father, I have no fears. Surely it is the hardest thing in 
the world that we should be saddled with him indefinitely! 
Surely I have a right to choose our guests ! 
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George shook his head. He saw his mother trembling with 
eagerness. 

“T can’t, I really can’t. Tim is so ridiculously good-natured 
and kind-hearted that every one supposes it impossible to hurt 
his feelings; but I do believe that would hurt them beyond 
mending, and I couldn’t do it. Ill keep an eye on him, and if 
I can get Nelly to listen to me, she might do a good deal. There 
are no debts existing at present, that I can make out.” 

“That must be because you have paid them, then.” 

Of this assertion he took no notice; he went on— 

“T want you to understand that in future Nelly will have an 
allowance of a hundred a year.” 

“George!” 

“Out of which she ought perhaps to pay something towards 
her keep; you and she had better settle together how much.” 

“Because we have squandered our means, do you suppose I 
will allow you to be robbed of yours! A hundred a year! The 
child would never know what to do with it.” 

“Qh, she will soon learn,” he said with a laugh. “And she 
will be able to indulge Tim a little.” 

“Tim! How can you put temptation in his way!” 

Her son looked grave. 

“Do you know you are very unjust to Tim? He would die 
sooner than willingly hurt any of us.” 

His mother’s lips closed tightly. 

“You don’t know him,” she repeated, “and your father is only 
wax in his hands. I tell you I will not accept that money. The 
parents should lay up for the children.” 

“ When they can. However, you’ve really nothing to do with 
the matter, my dear mother. It’s Nelly’s affair.” 

“You may marry. What would your wife say to such an 
arrangement ?” 

“That’s beyond me,I confess. Suppose we wait for the event.” 

“But you may marry. I hope you will,” his mother insisted 
in an excited way; “it is high time. Why, George, you must be 
seven—or eight—and thirty, though I can hardly believe it, and 
do you mean to say there is no one you care about?” 

“No, I can’t say that,” he answered slowly. 

Her breath quivered a little. Then she said jealously— 

“And you never told me!” 

“There was nothing to tell,” he said with a smile; “Iam not 
going to be married if that is in your mind.” 

“ But why not—if there is some one?’ 

“The some one doesn’t see her way to it, I suppose. It is an 
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everyday occurrence, though good mothers like you find it hard 
to credit.” Lawrence spoke lightly, and hoped his mother would 
now abandon the subject, but she was not disposed to drop it so 
easily. The lines on her forehead grew stronger. 

“You should have told me before, George; probably you have 
made a great mistake, knowing so little as you do about women’s 
characters. She cannot be a very nice person if she is pretending 
not to like you, but I dare say it might be all put straight with a 
little assistance.” 

“Thank you, mother; there is nothing to be done,” her son 
replied quietly. 

“ And you will not even tell me her name ?” 

He shook his head and got up. 

“Tm going out for a smoke.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t smoke so much ; it’s a pernicious habit. 
Your father don’t smoke.” 

“Ah, you see I’ve lived too much in the East ever to get out 
of it again. Are you all right or shall I put your chair into this 
corner?” 

He made the necessary alterations very carefully, and then 
strolled off by himself, avoiding a sound of hammering and 
laughing, which told that Major Macarthy and his niece were 
engaged in manufacturing a rabbit-hutch. Such a talk as has 
just been repeated was of daily occurrence, and though he went 
through his part good-humouredly, he was really worried by the 
little frets which seemed to rise all round him, and lay hold of 
him with their cuttle-fish tentacles. No one else thought 
anything of them; to George Lawrence they were fatal to the 
peace and harmony which he liked to connect with the word 
home, and troubled him more than things of greater moment. 

He was sorry that any allusion to Norma had been made. 
With a force of contrast which insisted upon declaring itself, and 
in the midst of the somewhat jangling affection in which he found 
himself, her image stood up warm, tender, beautiful. He yearned 
for her as he had not yearned before. She seemed to her lover 
the very embodiment of all womanly perfection. As he strode 
along the narrow lanes, a square-built, somewhat rugged-featured 
man, no one would have guessed the passionate longing which 
possessed his heart. Everything that he remembered about her 
was sweet. He smiled with tender reverence when he thought of 
her struggles to do penance, as it were, for the rush of young 
eager life which had once swept her away; he understood, as 
others could not, the noble aim of self-conquest which underlaid 
things which might be reckoned of small account. But since 
that day at Calais, to which he had carried many hopes, he all 
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but despaired. He thought he understood, but he did not—yet. 
He set her on a pinnacle, this woman with a trembling loving 
heart, moved by him as he was moved by her, and waiting to be won. 

What hopes he had were much bound up in Lucy. For her he 
had a warm and pleasant liking; and as he had thought she felt 
the same for him, and as he was certain that she read feelings 
which he was at no pains to hide, he was also confident that she 
would do the best for him that she could. Every day he had 
hoped a letter would come, with some word in it of Norma, some 
answer perhaps to his message, something at any rate—a break in 
the silence. But there had been nothing. And he could not 
help taking this as a very bad sign, since if there had been 
anything to cheer, Lucy would surely have held it out tohim. It 
appeared to him that an age had passed since he left Dover; the 
thread of those golden days had been sharply, even rudely snapped, 
and nothing whatever connected this life with that. 

It has been said that he was walking along lanes. The lanes 
were narrow and in parts stony, but the stones were generally 
used for mending in patches, and it was possible to pick your way 
along softer places. Here and there on either side of the road 
stood a white cottage, or it might be a larger group of white 
cottages than could be judged by first sight, a house being 
apparently pierced to give access to a little picturesque stone- 
paved court, into which two or three dwellings opened, and which 
ended in a delightfully-coloured, much-worn flight of stone steps, 
leading up to garden or orchard. These orchards, which were, 
indeed, a great feature in the village, and in early spring turned 
it into a lovely bower of blossom, were chiefly of plum-trees, and 
at that time plums were hanging round every house, and dropping 
at the feet of the passers-by. Lawrence walked past trees and 
houses until he reached a thicker group of cottages, and turning 
slightly to the left found himself on the crest of a hill, and at the 
head of the principal street of this end of the scattered village, 
which immediately ran sharply down to its chief highway—the 
river. 

What a street it was, and how full of pictures! The road 
steep, and curving a little from side to side, out of pure mercy to 
man or beast who tried their breath against it; with no hard 
edges, but softly fringed with kindly bordering of grass and 
groundsel and shepherd’s purse—the walls of the gardens by its 
side, rich with all the dainty and delicate colours grey stone can 
take under the mellowing of sun and wind, and growth of tiny 
weeds; broken by gay little gates with steps leading up to them 
on one side the road, and steps leading down from them on the 
other; or may be, a hospitable absence of gate at all, and the 
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little path lying open to all comers—the gardens, one tangle of 
flowers, great fuchsias, carnations, phloxes, roses, flowering their 
very hearts out for joy of the sunshine and soft moisture—the 
cottages, plastered and thatched, set some back, some forward, at 
all sorts of angles to meet the steepness of the hill, or the 
brokenness of the ground, with shelter of homely little porches, 
just a few boards nailed on to keep the drip off the door; with 
square small-paned windows, behind which geraniums flamed ; 
with, over all, the soft gloom of the thatched roofs, such as only 
the west country can show for velvety smoothness and rich tone. 
In the street two artists were sitting, painting; two or three 
fishermen climbed the hill, carrying their oars; children swarmed 
about, picking up the purple plums which had fallen from over- 
hanging trees; an old horse stood at a gate, half-way up the 
hill; and down below, where the houses ended, the river, golden 
in the evening lights, flowed swiftly by on its way to the sea. 

Lawrence went leisurely down the hill, slipping here and there 
over a loose stone, and exchanging greetings with the people, who 
had known him ever since he was a boy. One old woman stopped 
him to ask how his mother felt herself that day, and another 
insisted upon showing him the crutch which Major Macarthy had 
made for her little grandson. At the foot of the hill, on the one 
side, the houses turned sharply round, and ran along, two or three 
of them, confronting the river. There was a little stone jetty for 
use when the tide was low, and a dozen boats floating near it. At 
high tide steps in the wall formed the landing-place. 

Lawrence liked this part of the village, the broad sweep of the 
2urving river, with wooded banks opposite, the cheerfulness of the 
clustering boats, some of which were generally in movement, the 
old ferryman in his blue jersey, and the people who came dawdling 
down to their amphibious’ occupations. He took a turn or two on 
the edge of the river wall, his thoughts running persistently in 
one track, and now and then, by shutting his eyes, he could 
almost imagine that Norma was walking there by his side. 

Then he found by a thickening of the hangers-on that the 
steamer was expected, and presently she came in sight, whistled, 
paused for a few seconds opposite the village, dropped a woman or 
two and a great many empty baskets into the ferry-boat, churned 
up the water again and went her way up the river towards the 
golden lights. 

“There’s Polly!” said a large red-faced girl, with broad 
shoulders and a loud voice. 

“ And she’ve sold her plums down to Rivermouth.” 

“ Kes, if her ain’t chucked ’em overboard to save bringing of ’em 
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back,” suggested a sandy-haired young fisherman, with a grin. 
The first girl turned upon him sharply. 

“T'll be bound, any way, her’s a better hand to a bargain than 
you, Tom Taylor. Who parted with his veesh for eightinpence a 
poun’, and seed ’em sell it under his nose for dree an’ six ?” 

She emphasized her remark by pointing scornfully, and there 
was a burst of laughter which made the luckless Tom look 
wrathfully around him, with desire to punch some one’s head. 
But the girl, who was the champion rower of the river, turned 
her back upon him, and swinging herself easily upon the wall, 
watched the slow steady strokes of the old ferryman. 

His passengers were a stout woman, and a small sickly-looking 
girl. This last was Polly, and the big girl welcomed her with a 
good-humoured nod, and was greeted by her as Ida. There was a 
good deal of laughter, which seemed principally directed against 
the sandy-haired young fisherman, and Lawrence with some 
amusement saw them turn into a small cottage hard by, where the 
ferryman lived, and against which the sailings of the steamers 
were posted up. But presently the younger girl appeared again 
with two or three letters for the rectory, which had reached 
Rivermouth by the second post. Letters were apt to come out in 
a skirmishing fashion, by any means which happened to present 
itself, over and above the usual delivery, but Lawrence had 
forgotten this when he watched the steamer arrive. 

Now, with some excitement, he saw Lucy’s handwriting. 

He tore it open at once, and read it eagerly, searching, as he 
read, for one word of Norma. There was a word, but it was very 
barren ; nothing could be extracted from it beyond a cold fact, 
and in spite of having wished for it so strongly he could now have 
found it in his heart to desire that it had not come, but that the 
news of Lucy’s arrival was pleasant to him. He thrust the letter 
into his pocket and stood with his hands behind him, looking at 
the water, which was beginning to lap the stones beneath his feet. 
He had to allow that the silence of Lucy’s letter was distinctly 
unfavourable, for it had been a very small thing he had set his 
mind upon, and could not have compromised Norma. But the 
darker things looked, the more there sprang up within him an 
obstinate spirit which would not accept defeat ; and he told him- 
self that he would extract comfort from Lucy. ‘Then he drew out 
her letter and re-read it, with more thought of her and less of 
Norma, and found that she was to be at King’s Ferry the very 
next day, and asked him to come and see her on Sunday afternoon. 








